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Help yourself. 


Solve your biggest 

Christmas problem with the 
most wanted gift of all: < 
Polaroid Color Pack Camera. 
The only problem is which. 


Starting at the bottom: 


Under $50. A_ no-fooling Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera. Color prints in a min- 
ute, black-and-white in seconds. Same 
great film, clectric eye, and fast loading as 
the expensive models. 

Under $80. A lot of gift for the money. 
Superimposed-image range- and view- 
finder, and an electronic shutter that lets 
you shoot black-and-white pictures in 
doors without flash! 


Under $100 buys a sophisticated cam- 
era that can make full use of the Polaroid 
Portrait Kit, Close-up Kit, cloud filter and 
other accessories. Foldaway range- and 


viewfinder. 


Under $130. Deluxe inside and out, 


right down to the all-metal body and 
brushed chrome finish, Like all the higher- 
priced models, it features the famous elec- 
tronic shutter that makes automatic time 


exposures up to 10 seconds. 


Under $160, flashgun included. Superb 
Zeiss Ikon single-window range- and view- 
finder automatically corrects for parallax 
and field size. The finest automatic camera 
Polaroid has ever produced. 

With a price range like that, why not help 


yourself to one, too? 





POLAROID® 



















Our story opened with the 
Renault 10, And that chapter is 
being written every day. At last 
count, there were over 35,000 
Renault 10's on the road. 

And so the stage is nicely 
for our latest installment: The 
Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon. 

There isn’t anything in the 
world quite like it. 

When it was introduced to 
Europe in 1965 it was voted 
Car of the Year by a jury of 


32 international car editor 


set 











Rolls-Royce placed 2nd. ° 


Oldsn 





e Toronado, 3rd. 





The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 


being a new chapter for us, the 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, t 


y TIME tn 


at S40 N 


ER TWO: 
THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 


Michiga 





Avenue, C 


ngo, Hl 


Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the auto industry. 
Until now, even if you only 
needed a station wagon occa- 
sionally, you had to drive one 
around all the time. With the 
Renault 16, you 





rive around 
a sedan. And when you need a 
station wagon, it turns into a 
station wagon. 








1eeldrive.Quite 
. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area i 


up front to get maximum trac- 
tion from the engine's weight. 





The engine. Pressure cast 
aluminum block. 5 main bear- 


60811. Se 





ond cl yostage paid at Chicago, Il., and 


s the bother of 





a gallon ol gas, 








nage a top speed 


} mph. It is so well put t 
ether that you could roll uy 
30,000 continuous miles at 8 
e did, 
i forth between Rome 


and Milan. 


back and forth an 


yack an 


The seats. They’ re every bit 
as comfortable as those in the 
Renz And the seats in 


the Renault 10 have been stack- 


ult 10 


Rolls-Royce e. 


The road manners. The sus- 
soft, without being 


pension is 


Each wheel moves up 





1 down independently, con- 
extremely long 
rs. It has 
rack and pinion steer- 


2 anti-roll bars. 


tor- 


self-adjusting, 


Veil as 





) haul around curves at 


zing speeds, so in- 


it grip the road. 


braking. Pressure limit- 
in back that 
automatically adjust to load 
Huge 

s up [ront. 


lrum brake 


self-adjusting 


The ventilation. All 


fresh air you want without the 


the 


roar of open windows. Plus the 
convenience of a heating sys- 
tem flexible enough to pour 
varm air on your feet and cool 


air on your face. 


There is much, much more 
we'd like to tell you about the 
Sedan-Wagon. Not the least of 
which is its price. $2,445 p.0.E* 
But it is rapidly becoming ap- 
parent that in writing about 
chapter two, we are beginning 
to write a book. 


To be continued. 


RENAULT 
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Parfums Marcel! Rochas, Paris/N 
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Give him Madame Rochas perfume. A few drops at a time. 
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Commodities yian 

Czech Crisis Promp. pork , 
Broad Rise in Prices) pnt ; 
But No Drastic Moves cat 


w 


Usual Scare Reaction Is Absent 
Internal Factors Shape Actio 

‘ / 

After Marke were ng Gains, 


Prices on US 


were genergds® 


February bellies. Shell 
egg futures. Straddles and 
spreads. Don't be frightened, 
the Chicago Mercantile Ex 
change has just published a 
little booklet that can prob 
ably answer all your ques- 


\e 


Gentlemen 


Please s 


end me 





Period last ye. 


ar but fe 


& month earlier ase 


j%0me siowin 


What you don’t know about 
commodity trading could fill a book? 


Send for the book. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street + Chicago, INlinois 60606 


‘& in pork 


Trading in Tomorr 








tions (and dispel any of your 
fears) about commodity 





trading. We want you to have 
one. It’s free. Just send us 





the coupon on the right. 
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The first creamy after shave. 


Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. 


Mennen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 


shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all, 


when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 





TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 














W 

THE BOB HOPE SHOW (NBC 10 p.n 
Guests: Juliet P Sergio Mendes, Bat 
bura MeN 1 Glen ¢ 

day. Noy n 

THANKSGIVING PARADE OF PARADES (C BS. 
9 a.m. to noon). Highlights of Thanksgivin 
Day parades in New York Ci Detr 
Foronto, Philadelphia and Charlotte, N.( 

N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS. 12 noon t& 7) 
lusion Philadelphia Eagl Detr 
Lio t Detroit 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC 2:45-6 f ) 
Tex A. & M Texa t Texus M 
( | Stadium 

N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS. 6 ) ‘ 
clusion Washington Redskir D 
Cowboys at Dallas 

THE THANKSGIVING VISITOR (ABC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.n So of equel to u 
nun Capote’s aw vinning “A Chri 
Memory tial dine Page in an at 
fecting tale about the meaning of Thanks- 


ving. Produced, directed and adapted by 


Frank and Eleanor Perry (David and Lisa), 


Friday, November 29 
AN AND HIS UNIVERSE ABC 10-11 











pm Th Scientist The motivatior 
nd rew ls of men of science, featuring 
Not I reate Professor James Watson 
nd Pre or Walter Gilbert, co-directo 
Har | iochemustry laboratory 
Satt | November 30 
N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL VBC 1:15 p.m. to 
onelt " Army-Navy game from John 
F. Ker Stadium, Philadelphi Notre 
Db USA Los Angel 
A.F.L. DOUBLEHEADER (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to 
onclu Houston Oiler Kansas City 
Chiet t kK City: Bulfalo Bi v. Oak 
di Oakland 
emt l 
TH A HOW (CBS, 9-10 
p.m.) TI dish actre first 
evision c 3ob Hope, Jack 
Benn nd Dans Thoma 
SUNDAY NIGHT \OV ABC -11:30 
/ Ki d 7 (1956). Filn d 
f Rodgers nd Hammerstein's 
nusical tarring Yul Brynner 


Monday. December 2 
MONDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 
1] p.m). Games (1967), Intrigue, horror 
1 Simone Signoret 


Tuesday, December 3 
SINGER PRESENTS ELVIS (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) 
Elvis writhes to some old favorites: Hod 
Dog, Love Me Tender, Heartbreak Hotel 
SPECIAL BARDOT (NB( 10-11 p.n In 
her first U.S. television special, Brigitt 
sings and dances on location in Paris, Lon- 


don and on the French Riviera 


Check local listings for date and time 
of this NET program 

NET FESTIVAL Margaret Mead’s New 
Guinea Journal Ninely-minute account 
of the distinguished anthropologist’s work 
among tribesmen of the South Seas 


All times F.S.1 
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Skis and slopes, slaloms and 
schuss, triumphs and trophies. 
That’s the Good Guys. And their 
Scotch? White Horse—the Good 
Guys Scotch. It’s got warmth. 
It’s got cool. It’s got taste. 


One taste —and it’s got you. 


White Horse 
the Good Guys 
Scotch 


a 
er 








Will you ever know how it feels 
: to hold a fine pen? 


‘ep 


> 
(ss 





The Parker 75. Sterling Silver. 14K. Gold nib. $30. The Parker 51. 14K. Gold nib. $12.50 


PARKER 


©1968 THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, 








A woman's gota right to the news. 
No matter when she finishes her shopping. 


A lot of things in the world could 
have changed while you were shopping 
and running from store to store. 

We think you should be able to hear 
what happened while you were out. And 
what you can expect to happen for the 
rest of the day. The minute you get in 
the door. 

At Group W we believe everyone has 
a right to the news. Whenever they 
want it. 

And that’s what people get on 
WINS, in New York. KFWB in Los 


Angeles. And KYW in Philadelphia. 
News 24 hours a day. Every day. 

Not the same news over and over. 
3ut new news. Constantly updated. 
Even shopping reports. And not just a 
handful of headlines. We give you com- 
mentary. Analysis. Editorials. So you 
can make some sense out of this crazy 
world. 

But the way we broadcast is only 
part of what makes us different. 

It’s also the way our audiences listen. 

When we're reporting about things 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


WINS KFWB 


ALL NEWS. ALLTHE TIME. 
GROUP 


PHILADELPHIA 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


like Vietnam, crime, the weather, and 
the traffic... people pay attention. Even 
when the news stops and the commer- 
cial goes on. 

And since the news keeps happen- 
ing, they keep listening. 

The way we see it, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn't have news whenever 
you want it. 

History doesn’t wait for you. 

You shouldn't have to wait for it. 


News the minute you want it. 








Pe | — a. THEATER 


PRONOUNCE IT “TANKERRAY |, On Broadway 


A CRY OF PLAYERS. Anne and Will of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon have a very bad marriage. 
She is always nagging; he drinks, wenches 
and poaches. Out of this ill wedding, the ge- 
nius of Western dramatic literature emerg 
es—but one would never know how from 
William Gibson's meandering fustian. Anne 
Bancroft does not help the play with her 
Bronx housewife intonations, but Frank 
Langella speaks a convincing pseudo-Eliz- 
abethan line and conveys the anguish of 
a young man torn between his respon- 
sibilities and his art. 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE. James Earl Jones 
exudes enormous vitality as the tragic 
hero of Howard Sackler’s play, which is 
based on the triumphs and trials of Jack 
Johnson, the first Negro heavyweight cham- 
pion, The drama has the scope of a minor 
saga, but Edwin Sherin has directed it like 
a stampede: all decibels and no deftness. 

KING LEAR. In the finest performance of 
his career, Lee J. Cobb plays an almost un- 
playable role with consummate skill, in- 
fusing his portrayal of Shakespeare's suf- 
fering king with an all-involving humanity. 
Cobb’s Lear lacks something of majesty, 
but is totally convincing in the sad scene 
of madness. Director Gerald Freedman 
elicits beautifully modulated acting from 
the Lincoln Center Repertory Company. 
Philip Bosco as Kent stands out in a sup- 
porting cast that truly supports. 

THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY presides 
over two drawing rooms. In the Louis 
XIV salon of The Misanthrope, the play- 
‘ : ers are at ease with Moliére’s verse spoof 
DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. | GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY J.M.McCUNN & CO..INC..N on hypocrisy in higher society, But they ap- 
pear awkward amidst the English modern 
of a fashionable London flat, where T. S. 
Eliot's metaphysical comedy, The Cocktail 
Party, takes place. 


Off Broadway 


TEA PARTY and THE BASEMENT. In any Pin- 
ter play, the questions are the answers. 
The denouement is total uncertainty. The 
audience knows less in the end than it 
thought it knew at the beginning. Even 
though these two one-acters are lesser 
Pinter, the playgoer is still held in the 
author's subtle grip. In Tea Party, a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of bathroom hard- 
ware is driven into a catatonic state by 
the interactions of his wife, her brother 
and his secretary. The Basement presents 
two men and a girl in a power struggle 
that leaves the meaning of the outcome 
to the mind of the beholder. 

HOW TO STEAL AN ELECTION is unsubtle 
and an indelicate, exuberant American- 
style political revue that satirizes all the 
U.S. Presidents from G.W. to L.B.J. 


RECORDINGS 





Pop 
CREAM: WHEELS OF FIRE (Atco). In a gen- 
erally worthy sequel to Disraeli Gears, 
the Cream spread their talent, at times a 
bit thinly, over two records. At their 
best (White Room, Those Were the Days, 
Deserted Cities of the Heart), the British 
a ’ blues-rock boys amply display the qualities 
that have made them one of the most in- 
Now, wear your $200 suit. teresting of all current pop-music groups: 
Eric Clapton’s pyrotechnics on lead gui- 
tar, Bassist Jack Bruce’s hard-hitting vo- 





They deserve each other. Supple Calfskin perfected with > 
meticulous craftsmanship. Imported from Spain. Belt, $10. 
Matching Tri-Fold Wallet, $9. 


ps cals and Ginger Baker's swaggering drums 
Paris’ (which get a remarkable 15-minute solo 
Plaines Ave., Des Plaines II, Another line produet of Kayser-Ro workout in Toad). Though Cream is dis- 
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Your best customers. Are they 
getting the best of you? 


They might demand too much. Too much credit and 
at terms that are too easy. Perhaps you have to carry 
too much inventory to satisfy their needs. Maybe this 
means too much plant investment. Then it’s only a 
matter of time before all your working capital is tied 
up. Then your profit goes. Then maybe your business. 

Continental Bank is deeply involved in helping 
companies of all sizes eliminate receivable problems 
that tighten the cost /profit squeeze. 

Our solutions, however, are never the same. They 
vary from customer to customer, from industry to 
industry. 





In fact, Continental Bank is so acutely aware of 
the differences among industries that our staff has 
specialists in every industrial and service category. 

Within each category are men thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and opportunities which exist in an 
industry. Their recommendations are thus based on 
in-depth knowledge that pays off in creative solutions 
to your financial problems. By looking beyond bal- 
ance sheets and income statements, Continental often 
establishes totally new patterns of finance. 

In brief, Continental Bank can help you find 
the best solutions to problems relating to your best 
customers. So call Continental Bank. 
For the sake of your business. 


It’s what you'd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


Continental Bank 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.LC. 
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100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, 86 proof. Imported by Golan Import Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. Sole U.S. Importer 





Auld Lang's sign 


In auld lang syne, old acquaintances 
cherished a cup o' kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, 
men of good will and good taste have 
been drinking Lang's since 1861. 

Lang’s, blended with choice Scotch 
barley malts and grains. With pure 
clear water from the Scottish hills. 
Every drop of whisky mellowed for 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
YEARS OLD . 


Holiday wrapped 
at no extra cost. 





8 years in oak casks to make Lang's 
bonnie as the thistledown on the 
braes. When next ye tak a cup o' 
kindness, make it Lang's, the Scotch 
in the pentadexagonal bottle. 8 years 
old. Bottled in Scotland. 


Lang’ 8 Scotch 


C3 





Did you know the world’s largest-selling 
brandy is imported from friendly Italy 


We thought wea Qug 
in ‘irae for the holidays. 


STOCK 


FINE BRANDIES, VERMOUTHS AND CORDIALS SINCE 1834 





CIGHTY PROOF © SCHENLEY IMPORT , NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


West Michigan... 40 fabulous 

reatest winter-vacation areas, so near you can 

drive and save plane fare. Family 

| snow on vacation packages to fit every 
‘ . purse. Send for free PARK 

earth { mA PLACE MOTOR INN brochure 

i ; and 52-page CAREFREE 

| y, WINTER DAYS. It gives 


the facts on where to 
stay and play. Exciting 


; “ ; aly, places, like: 
| | = = MOTOR INN 
“iv Traverse City 





For free information 
phone our Chicago 
office. 782-8383, or write 


WEST MICHIGAN 


TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 24, 107 Pearl St., N. W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 
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banding, the group has enough unreleased 
songs already on tape to guarantee al 
least two more albums 

THE JIMI HENDRIX EXPERIENCE: ELECTRIC 
LADYLAND (Reprise). In his live perform- 
ances, Hendrix often sacrifices musician- 
ship for exhibitionism: in the studio, freed 
of the temptation to pander to an au- 
dience of teeny-boppers. he is a truly gift 
ed guitarist, as this somewhat uneven 
double-record album demonstrates. The 
music, as well as the words, which Hen- 
drix delivers in an urgently breathy bari- 
tone, will be most accessible to disciples 
of Timothy Leary 

8. B. KING: LUCILLE (BluesWay). Note by 
single twanging note, B. B. (for Blues 
Boy) King shows why he 1s the univer- 
sally acknowledged master of the blues gui 
tar—as well as a major influence on such 
young rock performers as Clapton, Hen- 
drix and Mike Bloomfield. He loves Lu- 
cille, his guitar, the way other men love 
women, as he explains with humor in the 
long talking-blues song that opens the 
album: Lucille responds, like a woman, 
with moods that alternate between joy 
and despair but always closely match King’s 
own intensely passionate singing 

STEPPENWOLF: THE SECOND (Dunhill). On 
the stage, the lead singer comes on like 
Elvis Presley in skintight leather pants, 
while the mincing bass player flips up the 
skirt of his suede minidress and brandishes 
his bare bottom. But take away the pos 
turing and what remains is one of the heav- 
iest hard-rock sounds around; occasional 
tenderness is mixed with chronic anger, 
often within the same song, as in Don't 
Step on the Grass, Sam, which ends with 
a realistic re-enactment of a pot bust 

JEFFERSON AIRPLANE; CROWN OF CREATION 
(RCA). Life is fashionably bleak: it is a 
bad trip in which the young grow up into 
fossils (Crown of Creation), the world 
ends with an atomic bang (The House at 
Pooneil Corners), and solace lies in mu- 
sic, sex and dope (/n Time, If You Feel) 
The restraint with which Jefferson Air- 
plane deliver this depressing message gives 
it all the more impact, particularly in the 
case of Grace Slick’s tender, childlike vo 
cal on Lather, a song lamenting the loss 
of innocence. In other tracks, she com- 
bines with melancholy Marty Balin in the 
bittersweet close harmony that ts the es- 


sence of the group's sound 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick's 
space-age epic explores the history and fu 
ture of man. Its philosophy may be ab 
struse, but the technical effects are the 
best in Hollywood history 

COOGAN’S BLUFF. Director Don Sicgel, a 
favorite of French cinema fans, proves 
that his reputation is no Gallic caprice 
with this film about an Arizona deputy 
sheriff (Clint Eastwood) who comes to 
New York to extradite a prisoner 

BULLITT. Steve McQueen plays a super 
cool detective to perfection in this thrill 
er about low life in San Francisco 

FUNNY GIRL. Barbra Streisand comes on 
loud and clear in a musical biography of 
Fanny Brice. The film will appeal mainly 
to those who feel that the leading lady 
can do no wrong 

WEEKEND. This salire on contemporary 
bourgeois society has a few of the best 
scenes ever filmed by Jean-Luc Godard 

THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. Patricia Neal, 
Jack Albertson and Martin Sheen kindle 
the spark of real life in this lace-curtain 
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Oh, they’ve had offers. Almost every week. 
~ Employers have tried to tempt them with 






salaries, hospitalization, profit sharing, 






paid vacations, and all kinds of free 
lunches. But ail the fringe benefits in 
the world won’t sway them. They like 








the idea of temporary employment. 






Each new job is a different challenge. 






And since we pay all their fringe 
benefits, they don’t have to 

worry. (Neither do you.) 
They’ve become so good at 
mastering any task 










we assign them, we 






guarantee them. 
That’s right. If any 
fo) Me let wh olate)o)(er-telts 








succeed, no matter 
what the job, you 
por Napelolaettersa 
With that kind of 
assurance, it 










doesn’t really 






pay you to 






ask someone 





to go steady. 







White Collar Girls 


of America, Inc. 
Temporary Office Help 












Ready-Men. Inc. 


Temporary Casual Labor 

















Can 


The Idea Bank 


help you 





make more? 


One piece of production equipment these 
days can be a major investment. And if you are 
thinking about a modern, automated production 
line, you are thinking big money indeed 

Hardly a day goes by without an inquiry from 
one of our clients about increasing his production 
capacity. So we know quite a lot about coming 
up with finance ideas that work. Which means 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago - LaSalle at Washington 60690 
Phone (312) 621-5000 





ideas that save our clients money 

If you'd like a new slanton financing new 
equipment, why not talk to us? We may come up 
with a good idea you can use 

After all, you can get just money from any 
bank 

We serve thousands of people 
serve them one at a time 


but we 





Member FOIC ©1968 ANB 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WH 
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What’s wrong with being square? 


We’ve got a square bottle and inside it is a square 
whisky. Like a square deal or a square shake. 

We give you an honest whisky at an honest price. 
It’s just impossible to make a whisky as good as Ballantine’s 
Scotch for less. 

If that’s square, we’re square. 


RS 





Protected, somehow, against any economic ill winds that happen 
to blow. 

For them, we have pension plans. Insurance plans. Almost every 
form of economic security a modern corporation can prov ide. 

And we believe in these things. 

But we also believe in people who can take care of themselves, 
make their own decisions, take their own risks. Imaginative, creative, 
idea-filled people who are most likely to succeed because they are not 
afraid to try and fail. 

If you are that type, you will do well with us. 

And you might just wind up running the place. 


Our president knows of this ad. 


KAISER 


ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 








It’s a rare gift... 
but then again so is a friend. 


Remy Martin produces nothing 
less than Fine Champagne 
Cognac. Made only from grapes 
grown in the very heart of 
France's tiny Cognac region, 
then aged for years in hand- 
hewn Limousin oak casks. 

Give REMY MARTIN V.S.O0.P 

FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 

SO rare even a small bottle 
makes a lavish gift. A large one 
is delightfully extravagant. 


80 Proof. Renfield Importers, Ltd., N.Y. 








“IF LOVE YOU MORE THAN YESTERDAY 
LESS THAN TOMORROW” 


pendant OR CHARM 


She will cherish forever this eloquent 
message in romantic French, en- 
graved on 14K gold with 3 brilliant 
diamonds set in a heart. Lovely as a 
pendant or charm. $54, 

(Also available as a brooch) 

14K Gold Chain......$7.50 


Comes with a transtatron of Rostand’s orginal verse 


“North Star” Earrings 
A Merrin Original in 
18K Gold and Diamonds 


Inspired by the brightest star in the 
heavens are these exquisite 18K gold 
“North Star’ earrings, set with fine 
twin diamonds, mounted in plati- 


num. $95. 
With larger diamonds, $125. 
(Available for pierced ears on request) 
Elegantly gift boxed « Satisfaction guaranteed 


... and mark each “memory” with a ruby 
Our 18K gold spinning globe shows all the 
countries in the world. And, for the senti- 
mental globe-trotter, a fine ruby can be 
hand-set for each country and/or city visited. 
SPINNING GLOBE Charm or Pendant — $50. 
(Add $4. for each ruby.) 
18K Gold Charm Bracelet — $35. 

mm All jewelry shown actual size Game 
if Amer Express, Diners’ Club or Carte Blanche charge 
give number & signature. 

Mail orders postpaid » Write Dept. raic-11 


St GS 


em 


EES 


M =e 
530 Madison Ave. (Cor. 54th) 
N.Y., N.Y. 10022 © PL 3-8688 
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Irish drama about the woes of a middle- 
class family in The Bronx. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Director Franco Zef- 
firelli translates one of Shakespeare’s most 
familiar plays into a surprisingly effective 
gquattrocento West Side Story, As the star- 
crossed young lovers. Olivia Hussey and 
Leonard Whiting perform with a maturity 
beyond their years. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


INSTANT REPLAY: THE GREEN BAY DIARY 
OF JERRY KRAMER. A succinct answer to 
that over-asked question: What has hap- 
pened to the Packers this year? Simple. 
Vince Lombardi is no longer coach, The 
Grand Old Martinet of pro football raged, 
cussed, threatened and coaxed his athletes 
into winning every Sunday, and Kramer, 
his all-pro right guard, makes a perceptive 
witness to his antics. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND 
LETTERS OF GEORGE ORWELL (four volumes), 
edited by Sonia Orwell and lan Angus. A 
remarkable record of the political and in- 
tellectual history of Western Europe dur- 
ing the “30s and “40s by the author of 
Animal Farm and 1984 

O'NEILL: SON AND PLAYWRIGHT, by Louis 
Sheaffer. O'Neill did what only a major art- 
ist can do: he made his public share his pri- 
vate demon. In this painstaking biography, 
the first of two volumes, Author Sheaffer 
traces the tensions that defined the play 
wright’s life. 

THE CAT'S PAJAMAS and WITCH’S MILK, 
by Peter De Vries. In these two gro 
tesquely humorous novellas. a gifted, dis- 
contented man works hard at being a 
failure, and a gentle, down-at-heart wom- 
an struggles with domestic disaster. 

THE CANCER WARD, by Aleksandr Sol 
zhenitsyn. The Soviet author uses a can 
cer ward as a metaphor for Communist 
society; the doomed patients reveal jag- 
ged, damning insights into the everyday 
enormities of life under Stalin. Not so suc- 
cessful a book as The First Circle, it’ is 
still a relentless narrative and a powerful, 
often poetic novel. 

THE PUBLIC IMAGE, by Muricl Spark. A 
wickedly witty novel about a movie star 
who rises and falls on her public image. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. A Small Town in Germany, le Carré 
(5 last week) 

Preserve and Protect, Drury (1) 

The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (2) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley (4) 
Airport, Hailey (3) 

The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (9) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (7) 
8. Couples, Updike (8) 

9. The Senator, Pearson (6) 

10. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (10) 
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NONFICTION 
1. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 
Krock (1) 
3. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux (3) 
4. Lonesome Cities, McKuen 
5. Soul on Ice, Cleaver (7) 
6. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (4) 
The Beatles, Davies (6) 
8. The Bogey Man, Plimpton 
9. Instant Replay, Kramer 
10, The American Challenge, 

Servan-Schreiber (8) 





Flowers 
this 
Christmas: 


the nicest way to say 
“thank you”’ to a 


Customer 


Send Holiday flowers 
to his family. 


Your Allied Florist member 
will arrange, package, deliver 
a beautiful holiday 
arrangement anywhere. 
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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the taste of Scotch can take 
time. So we say don’t rush. We figure we’re bound to get you eventually. 
For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you'll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 
Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 
the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you’re up it’s got to be Grant's. 


il i Is S$. 
We'll wait. Grant’s 8. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF IMPORTED BY AUSTIN, NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND BOTILED IN SCOTLAND 














(eal B 
would have loved us. 


There he was. A pioneer without knowing it 
Because when Cecil B. tirst walked onto a motion 
picture set, the art of making movies was 
untraveled territory 

But Cecil B. and others like him traveled tar— 
pushed by the belief that great movies are for 
everyone 

That same philosophy guided Honeywell to the 
104—a new breed of camera 

The pertect camera for the man who loves home 
movies — but doesn't know much about photography. 

The 104 takes over where you leave off. It 
accepts all Super 8 tilm cartridges. Automatically 
sets its correct ASA film rating. Shoots birthday tots 
and caged tigers with electric tilm drive and a 
crisp 1/1.8 power zoom lens. Gives you the 
accuracy of through-the-lens viewing and automatic 
exposure. Plus the advantages of a single lens 
data center viewtinder, built-in battery tester, and 
an exclusive electrical system designed to give 
lifetime meter battery service 

This is the Honeywell Elmo Super 104, priced at 
$169.50, depending on accessories (such as a 
convenient pistol grip). The newest advance in 
home movie-making —to bring out the “director” in 
you —and bring tun to your family 

This is the world of movies as men like Cecil B 
hoped it would be. He made good movies 

And pood movies are what you ll get on the 104 

For more information about the Honeywell 
Elmo Super 104, talk to your Honeywell Photo dealer. 
Or without obligation, send us the coupon below 
The perfect companion for your 104! 
The versatile Honeywell Elmo Dual-8 projector shows 
Super 8 movies tHawlessly —converts in seconds to show 
your favorite regular 8mm movies, too Just $139.50 with 
standard lens, depending on accessories: Other models 


available with Slow Motion, Quartz Bromine lamps 
and Zoom Lens options 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out Of fine photography. 


| Honeywell Photographic $45 | 
| Mail Station 209, Denver, Colorado 80217 | 
| Rush me more information about Honeywell | 
| home movie equipment | 
| Name = | 
| | 
| Address — | 
| City State Zip | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Honeywell 


Exactly what can Hornblower do 





for a sales vice president making $37,500? 


With that salary, chances are he has 
or is now considering investments. 
Either way Hornblower would: 


1 Help him define objectives. A pri- 
= mary goal might be a program 
that works toward a high rate of capital 
growth. This may involve greater-than- 
average risk but every Hornblower 
representative has the skill and expe- 
rience to weigh risk against his clients’ 
personal circumstances. He then for- 
mulates a course of action. 


2 Get this personal plan moving. 
s Presuming a goal of above-aver- 
age portfolio growth, the Hornblower 
registered representative would call 
upon Hornblower’s definitive research 
to select securities considered to have 
high performance potential. 


Check performance. We believe 

= that helping to keep you on target 

is just as important as lining up your 

original goals. Which is why your 

Hornblower representative is available 

to review his clients’ portfolios at 
regular intervals. 


Pay careful attention to details. 

= Hornblower backs up its repre- 

sentatives with one of the most exten- 

sive and advanced computer systems on 

Wall Street. Automated clerical pro- 

cedures result in highly accurate ac- 
count handling. 


5 Offer a complete range of invest- 
= ment services; a strong network 
of 63 offices linked by one of the fastest 
and largest private wire systems in the 
nation; a steady flow of new and sec- 
ondary issues from our underwriting 
department. 


That's what Hornblower can do for the 
sales vice president who wants to in- 
vest. Now, exactly what can Horn- 
blower do for you? Glad you asked. 
We'd be happy to talk over your own 
personal situation. Call or visit our 
office nearest you. 


Hornblower 
& Weeks 
Hemphill, ,. 

Noyes 


Offices Coast to Coast 


134 South La Salle Street, Chicago 60603 


28 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60603 
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Church in Crisis 


Sir: Exalt ye citizens of the secular state, 
for the Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
U.S. supposedly in communion with the 
See of Peter, have essentially repudiated 
the legitimate teachings of the Roman Pon- 
tiff [Nov. 22]. Who knows, these enlight- 
ened individuals may next choose to elect 
their own “assistant Pope” who somehow 
will share the teaching authority of the 
Pontiff. And someday the Church of Rome 
may be declared to be nothing more than 
a schismatic sect! 

GeRALD MICHAEL SCHNABEI 

Assistant Professor of History 
Bemidji State College 
Bemidji, Minn. 


Sir: “Saintly reformers” among the dis- 
sidents in the Catholic Church? You've 
got to be kidding. When did the church 
ever canonize anyone for pride and dis- 
obedience? It is the Holy Father who is 
holding the church together. Nowadays, ev- 
eryone is infallible but the Pope. 

And what's this about traditional Cath- 
olics being “peasants” and uneducated? | 
happen to be a college graduate, but I'd 
rather be a humble peasant than a vain- 
glorious “do-it-yourself” theologian. 

DorortHy BRODINE 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Sir: Life for everyone is enough of a strug- 
gle. Human beings need a religion based 
on compassion and understanding, as op- 
posed to one that emphasizes the threat 
of hell. Catholicism will truly be tried 
when it unshackles the compact majority 
and forces it to make its own decisions 
on matters of faith and morals. The hi 
erarchy may discover that this majority 
would indeed be harder on itself than the 
institution would ever dare to be. 

A historian said: “There is nothing wrong 
with religion, it just hasn't been tried 
yet.” If he were alive, | think he might 
agree that it is being tried now. 

CONSTANCE MALAK 
Madison, Wis 


Sir: The Vatican's inflexibility with re 
spect to altering long-held dogmas should 
surprise no one, The whole Ecumenical 
movement has never resulted in any sub- 
stantial changes, only in talk about chang 
es. The rulings that the Mass may be 
sung in English, that it isn’t a sin to eat 
meat on Friday, and that the Jews didn’t 
kill Christ after all, are hardly of major im 
portance. On all the significant issues— 
birth control, divorce, abortion, censorship 
the church hasn't budged an inch, 
GARDNER WHITCOMB 
Manhattan 


Sir: Perhaps Cardinal O'Boyle is at least 
partly correct when he says that many of 
us wish to tear down everything and put 
nothing in its place. We do, indeed, put 
“no thing” in its place. We put what we 
find to be true relationship with God 
there. And that’s not a “thing.” We find 
ita very real abstract. 

If we continue to communicate our con- 
scientious internalizations of faith with 
one another, we will continue to see the 
natural, healthy tension that is keeping— 
or making—us more alive than we've been 
in years. And it's great to be alive! 

CHarLeEs F. List 
Catechist 
Our Lady Queen of All Saints 
School of Religion 
Fraser, Mich. 
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Imperial Image 


Sir: This likeness of 
the Emperor Vespasian 
{9-79 A.D.] from. the 
Bardo Museum in Tunis, 
may well interest any 
of your Texas readers 
who are themselves con- 
cerned with their place 
in history. 
JAMES Lock 

Halifax, England 


Looking Forward 


Sir: IT am overjoyed at the well-deserved 
victory of President-elect Nixon [Nov, 151. 
I will look forward to honest government, 
black capital instead of black welfare, re- 
sponsible budget, practicality and common 
sense and greater respect for the U.S.. 
which the Nixon Administration should 
provide. It will be a refreshing change. 

Huntiey Git 
Lawrenceville, NJ. 


Sir: You say that Jewish voters, many 
upper-middle-class whites, Negroes, wom- 
en, McCarthyites, blue-collar workers, 
young professionals and white-collar work- 
ers in the East, all turned out heavily for 
Mr. Humphrey. Southerners voted for Mr. 
Wallace. Apparently Mr. Nixon was elect- 
ed solely by wealthy white Christian male 
Americans outside of the South. Amazing! 
Ropert H. ELLINGHAUSEN 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sir: When I was a little boy, my mother 
told me that anyone could become Presi- 
dent. Now I know what she meant. 

WiLtiam C. Davison 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Yes. Americans want a change. To 
have Richard Nixon win by such a small 
percentage of votes at a time when Amer- 
icans are drastically searching for new lead- 
ership shows the fantastic amount of hate 
this country has for that man. 
RICHARD MOSES 

Pittsburgh 


Sir: If the liberal President before him 
could not appease a raucous Negro pop- 
ulation with heavy legislation for human 
rights, how is the comparatively conser- 
vative Nixon expected to do so? If a lib- 
eral Democratic President could not man- 
age a liberal Democratic Congress, how is 
the conservative Republican expected to 
maneuver the same Congress? If the lead- 
er of a labor-oriented political party could 


MOVING? 
Please notify us 
4 weeks in advance. 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO TIME check Miss 





not pacify the rebellious labor unions, 
how is the leader of a_ big-business-ori- 
ented party expected to reason with labor? 
If the President who was swept into of- 
fice in 1964 on the largest majority vote 
ever could not unite his country, how can 
Nixon, who twice before lost elections 
and won the last time with a minority of 
the popular vote, unify the people? 
J. H. Want 

Richmond 


Sir: I can think of nothing more di- 
sastrous for the future of America than 
Mr. Nixon's talk of unity. The last time 
we were blessed with unity was during 
the togetherness Administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, which turned out to be 
a period of absolute torpor. 

This nation was born as the result of 
heated contention between loyalists and 
revolutionaries. The rise of the common 
people took place during the controversial 
presidency of Andrew Jackson. The end of 
slavery was brought about during the war 
between the states. The great Depression 
produced human progress unequaled until 
the divisive Johnson Administration. 

Now, when we are on the threshold of 
true emancipation for the poor and the 
black, Richard Nixon talks of unity. If 
you must, Mr. Nixon, give us your worst, 
but please, spare us from unity. 

WitiiaM D. Muir 
Sacramento 


Winning by Losing 


Sir: I found your Essay, “The Difficult 
Art of Losing” [Nov. 15], most interesting. 
There is no doubt that in the Western 
world the tradition of publicly conceding 
defeat to a political opponent has been 
well established, I think Americans have 
reached a high point of civilization by hav- 
ing made this beautiful and courageous 
practice an important part of their way 
of life. 

We in Asia and Africa, where emotions, 
hatred, bitterness, extreme and uncom- 
promising views are common in_ politics, 
have a lot to learn from the restraint 
and dignity that is generally the hallmark 
of Western politics. 

AMEEN KHORASANEE 
Karachi, West Pakistan 


Sir: Time refers to the strains placed on 
losers by the Western trait Spengler called 
Faustian—the refusal to believe in a static 
order or a fixed fate. It then gives left-hand- 
ed praise to dropping out and says that 
even Faustian man must gracefully ac- 
knowledge some power beyond himself. 
You should not promote the idea that our 
business in this world is to fail in good spir- 
its. If there is to be a decline of the West— 
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English Leather, 


Nothing reflects a masculine outlook as 
much as robust ENGLISH LEATHER 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk as a 
salute; in handsome redwood gift 
boxes. $2.50, $4.00, $6.50 

The array of ENGLISH LEATHER toi- 
letries, essentials, and gift sets includes 
the ALL-PURPOSE LOTION and the 
DEODORANT STICK in distinctive red- 
wood box, $3.75. Other GIFT SETS from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 


a West which is now centered on a most 
Faustian America—that decline will be- 
gin with a readiness to accept defeat. 

MicuHaet A. G. MICHAUD 
A.P.O., New York 


Sir: Before we make an art out of los- 
ing let us heed the words of Charlie 
Brown, who, after a particularly disastrous 
day on the mound, was reminded by Li- 
nus that “winning isn't everything.” 
Charlie said, “Losing isn’t anything.” 
VERNON R. GUTMAN 

Pittsburgh 


Sir: | would add General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s words to the cadets at West 
Point before an Army-Navy game: “From 
the Far East I send you one single thought, 
one sole idea—written in red on every 
beachhead from Australia to Tokyo: ‘There 
is no substitute for victory!” 

Pat M. Stevens IV 

Captain, U.S.A. 

West Point, N.Y 


Sir: Sour grapes or bitter wine, I'll still 
rage till we can proudly hail the day when 
we select candidates on their records and 
not their Madison Avenue images. Mean- 
while, for the victors and the vanquished, 
“There are things more precious than po 
litical victory—there is the right to polit- 
ical contest”—Adlai Stevenson 
KENNETH C. SANDERSON 

Auburn, Ala. 


Abortion or No? 


Sir: Re “Progress Report on Liberalized 
Abortion” [Nov. 15]: Who has the right 
to play God and destine the fate of an in- 
nocent child by taking its life, on the 
grounds that there was a likely chance it 
would have been born defective? Or be- 
cause the mental health of the mother is 
at stake? It’s absolutely ridiculous! Let's 
fight legalized abortion before they decide 
to legalize adult “justifiable” murder! 
Jupy SALENBIEN 

Maybee, Mich. 


Sir: Abortion on demand? Absolutely 
Ask the woman who has needed one. She 
is the only relevant statistic 

SusAN BROWNMILLER 
Manhattan 


Sir: Last month a jury in Kings County 
Supreme Court awarded $100,000 to a 
child whose mother had been refused an 
abortion, and $10,000 to its parents. The 
awards were believed to be the first of 
their kind in the nation. The case is ex 
pected to go to the U.S. Supreme Court 
Although the mother had been granted per- 
mission to have an abortion performed 


after she had contracted German measles 
in her fifth week of pregnancy, the per- 
mission was rescinded when she was 


wheeled into the hospital's operating room 
The child was born totally deaf, partially 
blind, spastic and mentally retarded 

(Mrs.) ANNE BAYER 
Bohemia, N.Y 


A New Medium 


Sir The Bishop Pike story concerning sur- 
vival of personality after death [Nov. 15] 
was a pleasant change of pace from the 
usual mélange of sterile theology and in 
terchurch squabbling. 

Once again Bishop Pike will be roundly 
condemned for abandoning the orthodox 
methods stipulated by his church, but it 
may be that Pike has a better chance of 
finding worthy answers through so-called 
“mediums” than through antiquated theo- 


logical mysteries. It is commendable when 
a man of the cloth shows that he prefers an 
honest search and not empty pontification. 

M. W. GieskIENG JR. 
Denver 


Sir: I wonder how Bishop Pike can com- 


municate with his dead son Jim if the 
Word of God plainly states that “the 
dead know nothing” and that “the dead 


do not praise the Lord.” I believe that Bish 
op Pike and some of his friends are on dan 
gerous if not devilish ground 

Upbo WorscHECH 

Pastor 

Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
Beiseker, Alberta 
Sir: Why do people insist on hanging on 
to those they have loved in life? Why 
not love them enough to set them free 
to complete their destinies? Bishop Pike's 


own faith should tell him his son is all 

right without séances, psychological ag- 

onizing and pseudo-scientific gesturing 
Murie. Haskell 


Claremont, Calif 


Sir: God is personal and becomes a tar- 
get for exploitation the moment an or 
ganized group claims an “in” road to 
God's throne. Bishop Pike is trying to 
find a personal experience in order to be- 
lieve beyond his intellectual rationale in 
an image that is false. Godhead, ulti- 
mately, is a collective self-perception im- 
possible to see or perceive individually, 
yet moving and flowing knowingly over 
all, If all men could be one, the whole 
would be as good and wise as the indi- 
vidual who watches the mad mob and 
feels pity for its senseless action 
(Mrs.) ALYCE JOYCE 

Middlebush, N.J. 


Mettlesome 


Sir; One suspects your critique of Don- 
ald Siegel's new picture, Coogan's Bluff 
[Nov. 15], was written in the confines of 
a smelting plant. Consider Clint Eastwood 
as “steely-eyed” and “iron-jawed.” What 
fun his makeup man must have daubing 
him with Rustoleum! Then there is a Sic 
gel swipe at the “brass.” Completing the 
alloy, we have the co-star of this melting 
pot: Tisha Sterling. TIME’s critic may now 
take his place ‘neath Longfellow’s spread- 
ing chestnut tree as he hammers out his 
reviews. 
Don BOWMAN 

Hamburg, Germany 


Sir: Congratulations on having no god 
dam puns in the Cinema section this 
week [Nov. 15] 

JOHN HUSTON 
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All National Car girls 


repeat after me: 


“Thank you, 
Here are 
S«H Green 
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“Thank you, i ree 
Here are yG@ 
S«H Green 


“Thank you, sir. 
Here are your = 
S«H Green Stamps.” & 


“Thank youf . 
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“Thank ya 
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“Thank you, sir. 
Here are your 
S&H Green Stamps.” 


When you put yourself in the customer’s 
shoes, your service, like your ‘‘thank you’’ 
must be more than just words. 

You give the customer a car from the best- 
conditioned fleet in the business; a choice of GM 
or other fine makes at more than 1500 locations 
(in locations we’re now No. 2). And you honor any 
recognized credit card the customer gives you. 
When he has a reservation, he gets a car without fail. 
That’s a lot to do, but we’ve got to pay the price 
if we expect to become No. 1 with our customers. 


: NATIONAL Ye 
The customer is always No.1 “Qaghggiees? SS S5 


in Canada and throughout the world it’s TILDENinterNATIONAL 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


MONG the crowds of holiday 

visitors to the Exhibition Center 
in the Time & LiFe Building these 
days, many people will find the show 
familiar. By now, it is almost as 
much a part of the season in Man- 
hattan as the great tree that is dec- 
orated every December around the 
corner in Rockefeller Plaza. Year 
after year, people come back to see 
the Nativity as portrayed by Ren- 
aissance masters—25 color photo 
graphs of delicate accuracy, blown 
up to the size of the originals. Car- 
ols from the 15th to the 18th cen- 
tury provide background music, and 
visitors can also listen to a taped com- 
mentary on Renaissance art. 

The Christmas Show was first 
opened to the public in 1960. It has 
been brought back every year ex- 
cept one: in 1967 it was replaced by 
a collection of papier-mache animals 
The complaints from longtime fans 
were so numerous that there are no 
plans to change the exhibit again. 


LEE JOHNSON 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


a Kb hleay 


Dissenting students are no novelty 





these days. Campuses across the coun 
try are roiled by sit-ins, lockouts, 
strikes and old-fashioned riots. But 
who would believe that there really 
is a college where undergraduates 
are loudly protesting long-haired pro 
fessors, women teachers in miniskirts 
and a liberal president who ts de- 
termined to give his students more 
freedom than they have ever known? 
For that surprising story of collegiate 
controversy, see EDUCATION, Protest 
in Reverse. 

Such odd and offbeat problems 
are constantly cropping up in_ the 
week’s news. For TiMe’s editors they 
often offer the unexpected angle or 
provoke the added insight that can 
give a story new vitality. A sam 
pling from this week’s issue 
>» Where and why was the world’s 
most famous smile replaced by a 





tragic clown? See Art, Final 
Masquerade. 


> What famous international spy 
plays the lute and the classical gui- 
tar, and likes to boast that he once 
sketched a portrait of President John 
Kennedy that his brother Bobby re 
quested as a present? See THE WorLD, 
Advice to Young Spies. 

> Where was a 17-year-old lawbreak 
er startled to discover that his year 
long sentence was “kinda tun?” See 
RELIGION, Serving on Sunday. 

> Why are scientists who are study- 
ing human heredity dissecting nine 
banded armadillos? See SCieNcE, 
Multiplying by Four. 

> In what remote corner of the U.S. 
did the residents celebrate Easter by 
nailing a member of their religious 
sect to a cross? See THE NATION, The 
Agony of Tierra Amarilla. 

>» Who is the character who bounces 
around in knee pants and Buster 
Brown collar and talks with God 
about his rasping racism? See THE- 
ATER, Laughing at Lester. 
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Magnavox is the largest selling stereo console 
for two reasons: beautiful music, beautiful furniture. 


The Amherst, Early American styling 


At Magnavox, fine cabinetry and flawless re-creation of music are long-standing traditions. 

Nothing comes close to Magnavox in achieving the full beauty of music from records, 
stereo FM/AM radio or tape. Our solid-state components provide 
exceptional purity of tone, as well as lasting reliability. The high- 
precision record player assures perfect fidelity. Magnavox speaker 
systems project music from front and sides, for unmatched 
sterco realism. 

And every Magnavox console is superb living room furni- 
turc, with styles and finishes to enrich any décor. 

Magnavox issold through sclected dealers (see Yellow 
Pages). Console prices start at $159.50 Magnavox stereo... 


beautifu ly made, inside and out. ee ee — 
Magnavox he Chaise, Sreteo FM/AM 


in end table design, 


Laser 
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THANKSGIVING 1968: MIXED BLESSINGS 


finericans. looking back on the tu 
1968, may he 
inclined to ask God's 
and guidance than to offer Him thanks 
for Hry blessines 


muidtuous events of 


More mercy 


[ee JOHUNSON’s fifth and final 
Thanksgiving Proclamation was not 
the conventional catalogue of national 
self-congratulation. How could it be. 
after the sort of year the natlon—and 
the world—has experienced? Flat and 
matter-of-fact. it fell far short of el 
oquence. Yet in tone and temper. it prob- 
ably came close to expressing the mood 
of Americans in a year many of them 
would rather forget, 

For the U.S. there are, as always, plen 
tful reasons enough for thanksgiving 
The nation has rarely been more pros- 
perous; peace Is a more realistic hope 
the country ts increasingly aware ot 
the problems it must solve The elec 
tion proved, as the President noted in 
his proclamation. “the endurance and 
stability of our democracy, as we pre 
pure once more for an orderly tran 
sition of authority The country avon 
ed extremism and the constitutional cri 
a deadlock in the Electoral Col 
lege. Despite apathy, the US. may now 
be spurred to reform the archaic laws 
that could permit such a crisis to de 
velop in a future election 

Gotterdammerung. Stull, anyone who 
has lived through what Theologian Mar 
tun Marty calls “this vear of impersonal 
knows that there 
are reasons enough too tor disillusion 


ment. Bevond the assassinations, beyond 


sis ol 


and brutalizing chaos 


even the riots and racial divisions, there 
iS a Vague anxiety that the machine of 
the 20th century is beginning to run 
out of control 

I y test Numan toeleranee tos ipersonic 
urliners, which may disturb as many 
is 130 millon Americans every dav by 
1975 with sonic booms, a panel of sci 
entists fast week recommended an im 
Mediate program of experimental flights 
over populated areas Its not clear. 
said Harvard Scientist Roger Revelle 
just how tntolerable ts ‘intolerable 
pply to many as 
peety of modern Ife In city after city 
in the US 
closed schools. stopped garbage collec- 


tion, endangered the public safety. The 


That question would 


strikes or slowdowns have 


city itself sometimes seems more malig 
nant enemy than hospitable friend 
Looking at the sunset from a Los Ange 
les freeway—refracted through smog 
and windshield—Los Angeles Times 
Columnist Jack Smith wondered what a 
man from an earlier century might have 
felt if he had sat beside him in the au- 
tomobile: “A rational man, like Dr 
Johnson, must surely see that the species 
had at last given up tts glimmer of sanity 


and the Dead, Americans beginning the 
last third of the century are bearing 
their full load, “Uncertainty ts the way 
it is now.” savs Joshua Golden, as 
sistant professor of psychiatry at U-C.L.A 
“People can be comforted if they un- 
derstand that it’s a normal occurrence.” 
In this respect Americans today may 
be different from their ancestors. “Peo- 
ple now are better informed,” says Los 
Angeles Psychiatrist Jerome Jacobi 





STREET LEVEL! FEAR 
AND THE HUMAN COMEDY UNFOLDING 


and was annihilaung itself in this mag 
nificent psychonrc Gotterddnunerune.” 
Abroad, the prospect of improved re 
lauons with the Soviet Union, a goal 
that seemed within reach tn the mid 
Os, has been set back by the Russian in 
Czechoslovakia. As a new 
Administration prepares to take power 
Americans are questioning for the first 


vasion ol 


lume in a generation their basic role in 
the world community 
ol plenty abound throughout the West 
ern world. the chronic international 
money crisis threatens to produce po 
litical as well as fiscal instability tor mil 
lions (see THE WorLb) 


Though the signs 


If “the natural role of 20th century 
man is anxiety as Norman Mailer’s 


General Cummings said in The Naked 


AVARICE VANITY 


“Now they pick up the gaps in cred 
ibility and are not so ready to accept 
the old clichés. It's not just facts that be- 
come known, but awareness of con 
tradicuions, arbitrariness and ambiguity 
A Narrowing Path. Paradoxically, un 
certainty has also helped to create the po 
larization that is one of the dominant 
facts of America today. Those attached 
to the old ideas and ideals cling to 
them even more tenaciously: those at 
tracted to the new fight for it with great 
er energy. The path narrows between 
the new and the old 
tronomer Walter Orr Roberts, director 
of the National Center for Atmospheric 


Today, says As 


Research, “it is necessary to live with 
enough conservatism to resist the easy 


ibundonment of concepts. but enough 





flexibility to be able, when 
to switch rather than fight.” 

Oddly enough, the uneasy mood and 
the uncertain temper may in their own 
way be a cause for thanksgiving, With 
an innocent optimism that has always 
been a great strength, Americans have 
usually seen their glasses as half full, con- 
fident that they would eventually be 
brimming over; others, more accustomed 
to want, usually see their glasses as 
half empty, fearful that the rest, too, 
will soon drain away. No longer are 
Americans that smugly certain—and 
where there is doubt there is also the im- 
pulse for change. Thanksgiving has 
sometimes been seen as a giant Sears 
catalogue of the country’s virtues and 
material possessions. Ideally, it should 
be a time for review and consideration 
As Yale Chaplain William Sloane Cof- 
fin observes, the test of intelligence is 
not what men know how to do, but 
“how they behave when they don’t know 
what to do.” 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
The Quiet Time 


By Dec. 1, 1952, President-elect 
Dwight Eisenhower had already named 
his entire Cabinet. Richard Nixon is in 
no such hurry—partly because he thinks 
Ike should have weighed his choices 
more cautiously. Despite some muttering 
among members of Lyndon Johnson's 
Administration that new Cabinet officers 
had better start consulting with their out- 
going counterparts soon in order to 


necessary, 


smooth the transfer of power, Nixon 
was moving with characteristic caution. 

As he did during crucial moments of 
the campaign, the President-elect sought 
complete privacy. On Florida’s Key Bis- 
cayne for much of the week, Nixon con- 
important of 


sidered the most some 


3,000 federal posts he must fill—jobs 
ranging in rank and responsibility from 
chauffeur to the twelve Cabinet jobs. 
Nixon will not announce any appoint 
ments until late next week at the ear- 
liest, but speculation was inevitably 
growing about the makeup of his Ad 
ministration’s top echelon. 

Reasonable Bets. C. Douglas Dillon, 
John Kennedy's Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and an Under Secretary of State 
under Eisenhower, was thought to be a 
favorite for Secretary of State. David 
Rockefeller, head of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and Arthur Burns, a chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under Ike, were both reasonable 
bets for Secretary of the Treasury. Re- 
publican National Chairman Ray Bliss 
may become Postmaster General, which 
would let Nixon put his own man atop 
the G.O.P. apparatus. Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor George Romney or Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Raymond Shafer could be 
named Secretary of Commerce. 

Nixon Advisers Robert Finch and 
John Mitchell, along with Lawyer 
Charles Rhyne, who headed Citizens 
for Nixon-Agnew this fall, are in the run- 
ning for Attorney General. Finch, how- 
ever, is in a delicate political dilemma 
Now lieutenant governor of California, 
he has built an impressive constituency 
among moderate Republicans and _ in- 
dependents at home. He would like to 
run for the U.S. Senate or the gov- 
ernorship in 1970, but both George Mur- 
phy and Ronald Reagan seem to like 
their current roles, and will probably 
seek re-election. Finch, 43, must either 
return home to tend to his political 
power base or come to Washington and 
risk losing the California support that 
some Republicans think might propel 
him to the G.O.P. presidential nomi- 
nation in 1976, 





. 


NIXON WITH MITCHELL, FINCH & HALDEMAN AT KEY BISCAYNE 
Quest for brains, judgment, creativity and youth. 
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Talent Search. Whatever Finch's fu- 
ture, his role in Nixon's current talent 
search is crucial. The President-elect, 
closeted with Finch, Mitchell and As- 
sistant Bob Haldeman, is working his 
way through two tomes, each as thick 
as a Washington telephone book, to 
mold his Administration. Prepared over 
the past seven months by Dr. Glenn 
Olds, former president of ernie a 
Springfield College, the black-bounc 
volumes contain scouting reports on 
some 1,500 possibilities for the Gov- 
ernment’s top 300 jobs. It remained to 
be seen how far Nixon will bow to po 
litical considerations in his appoint- 
ments, but Olds deliberately gave that 
factor little weight. 

Nixon also pushed ahead with a quest 
for “brains, judgment, creativity and 
youth” to fill some 2,000 secondary 
jobs. His transition headquarters in Man 
hattan and Washington are dispatching 
more than 75,000 letters to university 
presidents, business leaders and foun- 
dation heads soliciting nominations for 
such posts. Replies will be screened, 
then the information will be transcribed 
on tape for storage in Government com 
puters. But Nixon Adviser John Ehr- 
lichman was quick to assure: “Com- 
puters won't be picking people—people 
will be picking people.” Ehrlichman add 
ed that no special effort will be made 
to recruit members of minority races 
“in the sense that we will have a quota 
of 12% Negroes because that is the 
ratio of Negroes to the total population. 
rhat would be artificial.” 

Simple Relief. As Nixon continues 
his careful preparations for the Inau- 
guration, ten task forces are preparing 
reports on such problems as taxes, trans- 
portation, public welfare, and the en- 
vironment. Michigan Economist Paul 
McCracken, a member of Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers, will su 
pervise the writing of reports on what 
one aide called “the swords of Dam- 
ocles hanging over our heads.” 

The most formidable sword, of course, 
remains national disunity. Like all Presi- 
dents-clect, Nixon has been enjoying 
the traditional honeymoon with the na 
tion tn his first weeks after election. He 
has used the quiet time that often fol- 
lows the end of a long campaign to 
forge an Administration privately and 
deliberately. Nixon knows well that the 
decisions he makes on appointments be 
tween now and the first of the year 
will determine the character of his Ad- 
ministration for many months, and the 
public’s reaction to it. The President 
elect has also begun work on his In 
augural Address, hoping that it will 
give him the same sort of lift that John 
Kennedy's gave him in 1960. 

A lift of a very different nature— 
strictly nonpolitical—should be buoying 
Nixon in the near future. The new 
First Family announced last week that 
Julie Nixon and Ike’s grandson, David 
Eisenhower, will be married Dec. 22 in 
Norman Vincent Peale’s Marble Col- 
legiate Church in Manhattan. 
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PAT NIXON & BEBE REBOZO 
Fish, swim, sunbathe and work. 


The Pal from Key Biscayne 


Kings once resorted to the uncom- 
plicated companionship of their court 
jesters to lighten the burden of lone- 
liness that often accompanies power. 
U.S. Presidents have generally managed 
less condescending personal friendships 
while in office. Both Harry Truman 
and Dwight Eisenhower had the easy 
company of George Allen, an adept 
poker player and raconteur. Dave Pow- 
ers served as a sort of White House en- 
tertainer under John Kennedy, accom- 
panying the President to ball games 
and cracking Boston Irish gags to relax 
him 

Richard Nixon will also have at least 
one crony with whom he can feel com- 
pletely comfortable when the pressures 
of office grow too great. Charles Greg- 
ory (“Bebe”) Rebozo, however, is not ex- 
actly a court jester. He is a Florida 
real estate millionaire who evidently 
made his fortune by bringing to bear 
the very sort of methodical perseverance 


that won the presidency for Nixon 
Commenting on a. certain steady, 
plodding quality in Rebozo, one un- 


friendly observer 
like Nixon. 
great friends.” 
Rebozo owns a one-story, $100,000 
house next to Nixon's rented Key Bis- 
cayne hideaway in Florida. He undoubt- 
edly enjoys a unique relationship with 
the President-elect. In the midst of Nix- 
on’s labors over Cabinet appointments, 
the two have set off on Rebozo’s $18,000 
houseboat for cruises off Key Biscayne. 
“When we go boating,” Rebozo 
“we do some fishing, some swimming 
and a lot of sunbathing. We work too 


says: “He is just 
That's why they're such 


said, 


Dick takes his briefcase and 1 take 
mine.” 
No Attraction. A swarthy, self-et 


facing man, Rebozo was born in Tampa 
Fla., of Cuban parents in 1912. He 
worked as a chauffeur, airline steward 
and gas-station operator after finishing 
high school. At the end of World War 
Il, he went into the coin-laundry busi- 
ness, then a finance company, finally 
into real estate. He is now president of 
the Fisher Corp., a Florida development 
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firm in which Nixon holds shares valued 
at $400,000—double the amount he ini- 
tially invested. 

Rebozo assiduously avoids any con- 
tact with the press that might suggest 
self-promotion at Nixon's expense, al- 
ways refuses to discuss politics. A_re- 
porter recently suggested a White House 
appointment and  Rebozo _ snorted 
“We've never even discussed it, and I 
don't expect to.” His friendship with 
Nixon goes back to 1951, when Flor- 
ida’s Senator George Smathers asked 
Rebozo to entertain Nixon, a_ fellow 
freshman, at Key Biscayne. Rebozo took 
him fishing and remembers, “We just 
hit it off.” The friendship developed, as 
did Nixon’s habit of flying to Florida 
for the sun. On election night in 1960, 
Rebozo was the only outsider invited 
to Nixon’s Ambassador Hotel suite in 
Los Angeles to watch returns with the 
family. While Nixon conferred with 
aides, it fell to Rebozo to comfort Pat 
and the girls as John Kennedy emerged 
the winner of a historically close race 
for the presidency 

Rebozo is completely discreet. He 
never leaks news, runs only occasional 
personal errands for Nixon. A quietly 
natty dresser, Rebozo normally works 
60 to 80 hours a week at his enter- 
prises. His only marriage ended in di- 
vorce, and he is often seen around 
Miami with attractive women—but nev- 
er when Nixon appears on Key Bis- 
cayne., Perhaps the quality that Nixon 
appreciates most in Rebozo, long a reg 
istered Democrat because of his friend 
ship with Smathers, is that despite his 
closeness to the President-elect of the 
U.S., he seems almost totally apolitical. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
Lady Bird’s Last Hurrah 


Standing in Dallas’ Parkland Me- 
morial Hospital on that unforgettable af- 
ternoon five years ago last week, Lady 
Bird Johnson, numb with sorrow and 
shock, turned to Mrs. John Connally 
and whispered: “Oh, Nellie, I feel that 
I am onstage for a part I 
hearsed.” The First Lady learned her 
lines quickly, While her husband was al- 
most constantly under fire, Lady Bird 
rarely became a target—except, perhaps, 
for cracks about her babyhood nickname 
and her Texas drawl. When the John- 
sons had the Nixons to lunch at the 


never fre- 


White House just after the election, 
Pat Nixon told Lady Bird: “I've been 
many places, and I've heard nothing 


but admiration for you.” She added 
with a smile: “And I've been places 
where I might have heard otherwise.” 

Wherever those places are, Lady Bird 
has probably been there herself. Though 
she never gained the reputation that El 
eanor Roosevelt had for popping up in 
unlikely spots, she has traveled some 
200,000 miles at home and abroad in 
five years as First Lady. This week she 
is completing a final coast-to-coast trip 
covering 6,071 miles in 96 hours, tak- 
ing her to New Orleans, Cape Kennedy 
and the California redwood forests. Be 
fore leaving, she welcomed 54 new U.S 
citizens in the first naturalization cer- 
emony ever held in the White House 
The group ranged from an eight-year 
old Filipino girl to a 72-year-old Chi 
nese laundry worker. She told them 
warmly: “We need you all.” 


At Lady Bird’s instance, the White 





LADY BIRD SIGHTSEEING WITH LYNDA IN NEW ORLEANS 
Mark on the land. 
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House in the Johnson years was a ca 
sual home rather than a formal castle. 
By the time they leave Washington, the 
Johnsons will have entertained 200 state 
visitors, more than any other Admin 
istration. A shrewd businesswoman, Mrs. 
Johnson also brought to such events a 
notable warmth. On one memorable oc- 
casion, her calm dignity soothed a White 
House women’s gathering after Eartha 
Kitt delivered a bitter anti-Administra- 
tion protest. Elaborate state dinners 
often wound up with the liveliest late- 
hour dancing in official memory, What 
with the engagements and weddings of 
Daughters Lynda Bird Robb and Luci 
Nugent, and then the birth of Grand- 
children Lyn and Lucinda, the family 
quarters and public rooms have rarely 
had such a workout, 

The First Lady will doubtless be best 
remembered for her wide-ranging ef- 
forts to beautify the U.S. While her anti- 
billboard campaign fizzled, her tree 
plantings and her continual calls for 


A Gabble of Experts, or: 


ITH its plain white cover and official seal, the pam- 


more parks and better playgrounds have 
made many Americans more thoughtful 
about the quality of their environment. 
Lyndon Johnson once complained, 
tongue in cheek: “Sometimes I’m in- 
terrupted in my nap by Lady Bird and 
Laurance Rockefeller and about 80 oth- 
ers in the next room talking about flow- 
ers and roadside picnic tables.” 

First of Many. In her travels as First 
Lady, Mrs. Johnson has aimed to “pull 
back the curtain” by publicizing little 
known community programs for self- 
help and improvement around the U.S. 
Some think she did all that—and more. 
Says Liz Carpenter, Lady Bird’s long- 
time friend and press secretary: “She 
has made every woman feel that she 
too can do something for her community 
—and still be a conventional wife and 
mother. She got them up from the 
bridge tables.” After her exit in Jan- 
uary, Lady Bird may edit her White 
House diary into shape for publica- 
tion as a book—a prospect that has 


Who 


so doing, 





publishers brandishing generous offers. 

When the Johnsons marked their 
34th wedding anniversary last week, 
Lady Bird presented her husband with 
a copy of an entry from her diary 
dated Feb. 13, 1941: “Big day! . . . To- 
night I went to my first (will it be my 
last and only?) dinner at the White 
House.” With it was a note: “Thank 
you for bringing me back.” Once back, 
she left her mark not on the Whit 
House, as did Jacqueline Kennedy, but 
on the land beyond. 


Those Who Stay On 


When Irving Williams discusses Wash- 
ington as a “transition environment,” 
he is not talking politics. “The hot, 
muggy nights bring on fungus and dis- 
ease,” says Williams; yet the winters 
are neither cold nor wet enough for 
northern grass. As head gardener of the 
White House, Williams solves the prob 
lem by planting K-31 fescue on the 
South Lawn and a mixture of blue- 





Will Bell the Cat? 


this eminent specialist proved his case, but mag 


phlet from the Senate Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity and International Operations looked as dull and 
uninviting as any other Government document. Even the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has its sleepers, however, and Of Spe- 
cialists and Generalists quickly became the hottest item in 
Washington, A 71-page compilation of commentary from an- 
cient and modern thinkers, it deals with the question of 
which is preferable; the specialist with expertise in one 
field, or the generalist, with broader, if shallower, wisdom. 
In an age where much rests on the judgment of public 
men, the question is of considerable interest. As it happens, 
most of the weight is on the generalist’s side. 

° 

® ARISTOTLE: The knowledge of the house is not limited to 
the builder only. The user, or master, of the house will 
even be a better judge than the builder, just as the pilot 
will judge better of a rudder than the carpenter, and the 
guest will judge better of a feast than the cook. 
@ CHARLES BABBAGE (In a letter to Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Mathematician Babbage took issue with Tennyson’s lines, 
“Every minute dies a man,/Every minute one is born.” In 


, GRANDVILLE IN 


FAOLES FROM AESOP” BY CNNIE KEES 





AESOP’S COUNCIL OF THE MICE 
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nificently missed the point): I need hardly point out to you 
that this calculation would tend to keep the sum total of 
the world’s population in a state of perpetual equipoise, where- 
as the total is constantly on the increase. In the next edition 
of your excellent poem the erroneous calculation to which I 
refer should be corrected as follows: “Every moment dies a 
man,/And one and a sixteenth is born.” The exact figures 
are 1.167, but something must, of course, be conceded to 
the laws of metre. 
® HAROLD J. LASKI: The expert, simply by reason of his im- 
mersion in a routine, tends to lack flexibility of mind once 
he approaches the margins of his special theme. He is in- 
capable of rapid adaptation. No man is so adept at real- 
izing difficulties within the field that he knows; but few are 
so incapable of meeting situations outside that field. 
© DEAN ACHESON: Not until the end of 1950 had the Sec- 
retary of State with his senior aides ever sat down with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chiefs of Staff to take coun- 
sel on a common problem, then the situation in Korea. In 
the course of those meetings General of the Army Omar Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Sec- 
retary of State entered into a secret treaty. They agreed 
that henceforth between them the phrases “from a purely mil- 
itary point of view” and “from a purely political point of 
view” would be forbidden as utterly meaningless. 
® JOHN GARDNER: Very few of our most prominent people 
take a really large view of the leadership assignment. Most 
of them are simply tending the machinery of that part of so 
ciety to which they belong. The machinery may be a great cor- 
poration or a great government agency or a great law 
practice or a great university. These people may tend it 
very well indeed, but they are not pursuing a vision of 
what the total society needs. They have not developed a strat- 
egy as to how it can be achieved, and they are not moving 
to accomplish it. 
° 

Aesop offers perhaps the best comment—and the best put- 
down of the narrow-gauge expert. Once, he relates, a group 
of mice held a council to determine what they should do 
about a voracious cat. Finally one young mouse came up 
with a proposal to put a bell around the cat’s neck, pro- 
viding the mice with an early warning system. But with 
their tunnel vision, none of the assembled specialists thought 
to ask the most crucial question until a grey old mouse—a gen- 
eralist, no doubt—rose. Who, he asked quietly, would put 
the bell around the cat's neck? 
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L.B.J. WITH WHITE HOUSE STAFFERS 
Few could easily survive without them. 


grass and fescue on the North Lawn, 
which faces Pennsylvania Ave. 

Though most voters have the im- 
pression that a new President inherits a 
virtually empty Executive Mansion, hun- 
dreds of specialists remain, no matter 
what the Administration. For years Wil- 
liams and his six-man detail have sown 
the turf, sprayed the elms and broad- 
cast electronic squawks through a loud- 
speaker system to keep off the starlings 
and sparrows. The gardeners and more 
than 300 other permanent White House 
staff members—from Steve Martini, the 
executive barber since 1952, to White 
House Upholsterer Larry Arata—are 
likely to be staying on after Jan. 20. 

here is no statutory permanent staff 
at the White House. But few new Presi- 
dents could easily survive in the 132- 
room mansion without its nonpartisan 
hired help. Thus, White House Cal- 
ligrapher Sandy Fox will doubtless be 
busy scrawling banknote script on thou- 
sands of invitations for Nixon state din- 
ners, as he has since the early days of 
John Kennedy's Administration, and Cu- 
rator James Ketchum will continue to 
watch over the White House art and 
china collections. 

Although many will be departing with 
their bosses, some secretaries will re- 
main. Last week Lyndon Johnson gath- 
ered them to express his gratitude for 
their labors and present each with a 
charm bearing the presidential seal. 

One Bequest. The dominant figure 
on the permanent White House staff is 
Executive Assistant William J. Hopkins, 
58, a bald, self-effacing factotum who 
joined Herbert Hoover in 1931, and 
has been the presidential office manager 
since 1943. Hopkins commands a crew 
of 255 secretaries, stenographers, mes- 
sengers and telephone operators. He is, 
says Lyndon Johnson, “an indispensable 
instrument” to the management of the 
presidency. 
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Lady Bird has already introduced Pat 
Nixon to Hopkins’ domestic counterpart, 
Chief Usher J. Bernard West, who pre- 
sides over some 70 cooks, butlers, maids, 
elevator operators, electricians and car- 
penters. Under his overall supervision 
are five housemen who constantly wax 
and buff the floors; a full-time window 
cleaner who has 147 windows and eight 
skylights to cope with; and three flower 
arrangers who keep busy adorning the 
twelve guest rooms. After 27 years of 
White House ceremonies—including 
J.F.K.’s funeral and Lynda Bird’s wed- 
ding—West says with equanimity: “We 
never have crises.” 

Besides the workers who will be stay- 
ing on, the Nixons may inherit another 
White House regular. Blanco, the Presi- 
dent's sometimes shy and nervous white 
collie, has finally grown accustomed to 
the grounds, and L.B.J. is hesitant to 
transplant him to the nontransitional en- 
vironment of Texas. 


DEMOCRATS 
What Might Have Been 


Footnotes to history: 

In 1964, Lyndon Johnson was se- 
riously thinking of making amiable Mike 
Mansfield, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, his running mate instead of Hubert 
Humphrey. That way, the President rea- 
soned, Humphrey could become ma- 
jority leader, giving L.BJ. far more 
forceful Senate leadership and Hum- 
phrey a bigger reputation for an even- 
tual presidential campaign of his own. 
It would also have spared Humphrey 
what was to become one of his most 
onerous burdens—his overly close as- 
sociation with an unpopular Admin- 
istration. There were reports last week 
that Humphrey, too, had some unor 
thodox ideas this year about his own run- 
ning mate: he wanted New York's Re- 
publican Governor Nelson Rockefeller 





to join him on a unity ticket. Hum- 
phrey aides denied it, insisted that the 
Vice President always wanted Maine's 
Senator Ed Muskie on his ticket. 

Initially, Humphrey thought Richard 
Nixon would be an easy target. The Chi- 
cago debacle changed his mind. In retro- 
spect, Humphrey believes that he might 
have made more headway with Eugene 
McCarthy's dissidents if he had spoken 
out sooner on Viet Nam. Even before the 
convention, he had a speech ready say- 
ing that he might try a bombing halt if 
elected. But he was persuaded to wait un- 
til the end of September by advice from 
Paris that an earlier announcement 
might have hampered the peace talks. 
Humphrey, unlike many supporters and 
pollsters, does not believe that a few 
more days of campaigning would have 
brought him the victory. He feels that he 
received nearly all the votes he was going 
to get. 

Doubtless Humphrey will discuss 
these points in his memoirs, which Dou- 
bleday plans to publish next year. In 
the meantime, Humphrey will probably 
lecture at the University of Minnesota, 
lay plans to replace McCarthy in the 
Senate if the donnish dove does not 
run again in 1970, and spend the next 
two years helping Democratic National 
Chairman Larry O'Brien recoup the par- 
ty’s $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 campaign 
debt. 


MARYLAND 
Cavalry Charge 


A running gag in Maryland through- 
out the presidential campaign had it 
that if Hubert Humphrey won the elec- 
tion, local Democrats would immediately 
demand a recount, For the Democrats 
were well aware that when the Re- 
publican Party won the White House, 
it lost the statehouse. When Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Spiro Agnew resigns his gov- 
ernorship some time after the Electoral 
College makes his election official on 
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MANDEL & AGNEW 
With shoulders hunched. 
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TED KENNEDY AT ARLINGTON 


OFFICERS SALUTE J.F.K.'S GRAVE 


ROSE KENNEDY AT HYANNIS CHURCH 





As if to exorcise a demon from the national spirit. 


Dec. 16, Maryland’s general assembly 
is certain to choose a Democrat to suc- 
ceed him for the remaining two years 
of his four-year term. 

Marvin (“Buddy”) Mandel, 48, speak- 
er of the house of delegates, state Dem- 
ocratic Chairman and the man who most 
helped Agnew to govern successfully, 
has the inside track on replacing him 
In fact, Agnew may even quietly urge 
Maryland's 33 G.O.P. legislators (v. 152 
Democrats) to support Mandel, who 
helped him to enact income tax reform 
and an open-housing bill as well as to re- 
peal Maryland's anti-miscegenation law 
A quiet veteran of 17 years in the leg 
islature, Mandel appoints all house com 
mittees, signs all bills, and presides over 
its sessions with a composure that only 
rarely abandons him (he has bitten 
through half a dozen pipestems, broken 
two gavels during tense moments). 

At least nine other Democrats and a 
single Republican, Senate Minority 
Leader Edward T. Hall, are vying for 
the job in a race that one of the can 
didates has likened to a cavalry charge 
Agnew, returning last week from a Car- 
ibbean holiday and a visit with Presi- 
dent Johnson in Washington, declared 
that he planned to steer clear, “as far 
as possible,” of the impending donny 
brook. Even Ambassador to France Sar 
gent Shriver, a Maryland native, has 
been suggested as a possibility, but the 
Kennedy brother-in-law categorically 
disclaims interest. There are few Mary- 
land Democrats who can honestly do 
the same. House Majority Leader Tom 
Lowe, for Instance, is a close friend of 
Mandel’s, but admits: “If Marvin falls 
on his face, he'll have a size-ten shoe— 
mine—between his shoulder blades.’ 
Shoulders hunched, Mandel runs hard 
“We've never had a Jewish Governor be- 
fore,’ says another friend. “But hell, 
we never had a Greek Governor be- 
fore, either.” 
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ASSASSINATIONS 
A Warning Five Years Later 


All week, the lines of sightseers wound 
up the hill in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, where the two assassinated broth- 
ers lie buried. On what would have 
been Robert F. Kennedy's 43rd_birth- 
day, his brother Ted brought his own 
and the slain Senator's family to pray 
and leave flowers. Two days later, on 
the fifth anniversary of John F, Ken- 
nedy’s death in Dallas, the family re- 
turned to visit the flame-lit grave a 
little farther up the hill. In New York, 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis took John and 
Caroline Kennedy to a special Mass 
for their father—one of many such me- 
morial services across the country 

Preventive Measures. Others contin- 
ued to replay the events of Nov, 22, 
1963, and June 5, 1968, as if to ex- 
orcise a demon from the national spir- 
it, No fewer than nine new books were 
on the market in the U.S. culogizing 
John or Robert Kennedy, or probing 
their assassinations. In Russia, Anatoly 
Gromyko, son of Soviet Foreign Min 
ister Andrei Gromyko, published a mild 
ly sympathetic study on J.F.K.—the first 
book-length examination of any kind 
to be printed in the Soviet Union—en 
titled The 1036 Days of President Ken- 
nedy, borrowing heavily from Arthur 
Schlesinger and Theodore Sorensen, but 
mostly picturing the late President in a 
struggle with “monopoly capital.” In 
Chicago and California, two symposia 
of psychiatrists and other scholars ex 
amined why assassinations happen—and 
how they might be avoided. 

At Stanford University, several par- 
ticipants advocated registration of all 
guns—if only, said one, to “see if this re- 
duces crime or death rates.” Other pre- 
ventive measures were linked to the 
predictability of assassin types. Drs, Rob- 
ert L. Taylor and Alfred E. Weisz noted 


that of the nine men involved in the 
eight known attempts on the lives of 
American Presidents, all were Caucasian 
males aged 24 to 40. All were smaller 
than average in stature. All were un- 
knowns, except John Wilkes Booth. Most 
importantly, “each of these men had 
some Cause or grievance that appeared 
obsessional, if not delusional, in inten- 
sity.” (Richard Lawrence, for instance, 
who tried to kill Andrew Jackson, 
thought that he was Richard III of Eng- 
land and that the U.S. owed him huge 
sums of money.) Careful typing might 
permit psychiatrists to help—or security 
men to keep checking on—potential as- 
sassins. New laws requiring waiting pe- 
riods before guns could be purchased, 
the experts said, might make it harder 
for such men to obtain weapons 

Russian Roulette. Both meetings sug- 
gested that it is not only the potential as 
sassin who must be watched but the 
President or candidate, lest he exhibit 
too much bravado. “I play Russian rou- 
lette every time I get up in the morn 
ing,” Robert Kennedy once remarked, 
“but there is nothing | could do about 
it.” The psychiatrists urged that Presi- 
dents and presidential candidates be pro 
hibited by law from “close contact” 
with crowds when a visit has been an- 
nounced in advance. That is particularly 
urgent, they suggested, because assas- 
sinations themselves breed violent re 
actions in disturbed people, making other 
assassinations more likely 

Robert Kennedy, talking with Novelist 
Romain Gary in the weeks after Mar- 
tin Luther King’s murder and just be- 
fore his own, might have agreed with 
the analysis, if not the prescription. “I 
know there will be an assassination at 
tempt sooner or later,” Kennedy told 
Gary. “Not so much for political rea- 
sons: just due to contagion and emu- 
lation, We are living in an era of ex 
traordinary psychic contagion.” 
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FIREARMS 


Democratic Arsenal 

In the early days of World War II, 
France's Jean Monnet, then his country's 
Ambassador to Washington, referred to 
the U.S. as the “arsenal of democracy.” 
Last week it was clear that the nation 
is also something of a private arsenal, 
even more so than most people had sus- 
pected. The new federal firearms act 
not only bans interstate sale of arms 
and ammunition but also toughens the 
Government's 30-year control over au- 
tomatic weapons, sawed-off shotguns, 
machine guns, silencers, gadget guns, 
bombs and grenades. Owners must reg- 
ister all such hardware with Washington 
as of Dec. | or face a maximum pen- 
alty of a $10,000 fine and ten years in 
jail. During a November amnesty al- 
lowing owners to report their more ex- 
otic weapons with no questions asked, 
the Internal Revenue Service, which 
oversees the drive, has received almost 
20,000 registration forms in Washington, 
In addition, tons of armaments have 
been handed over to authorities. 

An Ohio man had to register a home- 
made howitzer that he uses to shoot ce- 
ment-filled beer cans at trees he wants 
felled. Boise State College had to reg- 
ister the cannon that celebrates its foot- 
ball team’s touchdowns. A retired mil 
itary man in Washington, D.C., listed 
two antitank guns. Miami officials reg- 
istered a pistol made from a brier pipe 
Boston discovered a 3.5-in. rocket 
launcher. Honolulu agents collected sev- 
en Chinese machine guns from G.Ls 
who were returning from Viet Nam. 
An Idaho farmer registered a fully as- 
sembled 90-mm. antiaircraft gun that 
he employs in a potato field as a “very ef- 
fective” scarecrow, A Des Moines res- 
ident had to register his driveway mark- 
ers—two live 500-Ib. bombs. 

Across the country, responses varied 
greatly. New York State reported 100 in- 
guiries a day and 27,400 registration 
forms already distributed. New England 





TUERINA IN ALBUQUERQUE 


5,000. Dallas has 


asked for an extra I 
passed out 30,000, but Los Angeles 
only 500. New Orleans picked up two 
tons of weapons, Nashville a pickup 
truck full, Chicago, Detroit and the 
state of Montana none. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Agony of Tierra Amarilla 

In the 16th century, Spain built a buff- 
er province near the headwaters of the 
Rio Grande to shield her Mexican ter- 
ritories from possible French incursion. 
Transported to a wild, 600,000-acre land 
grant, Andalusian settlers turned their 
arid Tierra Amarilla into a grazing em- 
pire that exists today as New Mexico's 
Rio Arriba county. Bigger than Con- 
necticut and almost as inaccessible as 
Tibet, the area sprawls southward from 
the Colorado Rockies to atomic-age Los 
Alamos, Its western reaches contain the 
Jicarilla Apache reservation, and to the 
east loom the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, where at Easter fanatical Pen- 
itentes used to re-enact the Crucifixion 
by nailing a member of their sect to 
the cross. For the Spaniards who once 
were Rio Arriba’s lords, life has be- 
come as harsh as the land, and they 
have sunk to an existence as pitiable as 
that of the Indians they dispossessed. 

Blue-eyed “Anglos” now run_ the 
county and own its major farms and 
ranches. The land grants were wrested 
from the owners by taxation, fraud and 
theft as well as legal purchase. De- 
scendants of the Andalusian pioneers 
live in squalid adobe shacks. Of the coun- 
ty’s 23,000 people, 19,000 are Spanish 
Americans, and 11,000 are on welfare 
Schools are bad, roads impossible ex- 
cept for a single badly potholed high- 
way, Those who still own plots are 
discouraged from grazing their cattle in 
the national forests that occupy much 
of the county. Fenced out from their 
Tierra Amarilla, the Spanish Americans 
of Rio Arriba have turned to an odd mes- 
siah preaching an impossible dream. 


ur 
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GUARDSMEN HUNTING FOR TERRORISTS 





Minister to Marauder. Reies Lopez 
Tijerina, 42. is a stocky Texan of Mex- 
ican extraction who once was an itin- 
erant, guitar-playing Pentecostal min- 
ister. Coming to Rio Arriba in 1962, 
he formed an alliance to promote the ¢s- 
tablishment of a “Free City State of 
San Joaquin.” Later he organized the 
Federal Alliance of Free City States, lay- 
ing claim to Spanish land grants cov- 
ering 35 million acres in New Mexico, 
72 million in Arizona, 400 million in 
Texas, 698 million in California. But it 
was chiefly in Rio Arriba that Tijerina 
helped launch a campaign of terror. 

Gathering together the hottest heads 
and most avid activists, he invaded Car- 
son National Forest tn late 1966 and “ar- 
rested” two rangers for trespassing on 
what he termed his sovereign state. 
When several members of his group 
last year found themselves in jail, a 
whooping band of raiders wounded 
two officers and kidnaped a deputy sher- 
iff and a newsman, Although the state 
police were swiftly mobilized and aug- 
mented by a National Guard force 
with tanks, Tijerina’s people slipped 
away. Arrested later, Tijerina and nine 
companions were charged with kidnap- 
ing and assault. He came to trial last 
week. As the jury selection began, Ti- 
jerina fired his attorney and decided to 
represent himself. 

Comancheros. Even if many Spanish 
Americans in Rio Arriba support Ti- 
jerina with handouts of clothing, food 
and cash, they fear the violence he has 
loosed. Tijerina’s young bodyguards call 
themselves Comancheros, after the in 
dependent and often lawless soldiers of 
fortune who prowled the Rio Grande 
in the 19th century. Anglo ranchers 
have been virtually under siege behind 
their barbed-wire borders. Shadowy ter- 
rorists cut miles of fence, poison wells, 
burn crops, kill catthe and even burn 
down ranch houses. In the mail come 
messages warning landowners: “Tierra 
o muerte” (land or death). 

The state police, many of whom are 





The Navajo, Zuni and Apache know how it feels. 
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TARAWA AFTER THE BATTLE: DECEMBER 1943 
Lessons for the rest of the journey. 


Spanish Americans, are caught in the 
middle. They are branded turncoats by 
their relatives and supporters of the ter- 
rorists by the Anglos whose barns are 
burned. “They're always around to give 
speeding tickets,” complains one ranch- 
er’s wife, “but when trouble starts, they 
disappear.” Some parts of the county 
have not seen a Governor in 300 years, 
but incumbent Republican David Cargo 
has promised to do something about 
their economic deprivation. So have 
Governors—U.S., Mexican and Spanish 
—before him, and the poverty-stricken 
Spanish American has little faith in ad- 
ministrators. The agony of Tierra Ama- 
rilla must bring bitter grins to the Na- 
vajo, Zuni and Apache, whose ancestors 
went through the same thing at the 
hands of the Andalusians. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
An All but Forgotten Name 


Last week some two to three thou- 
sand U.S. Marines, most of them now 
dead or wounded, gave the nation a 
name to stand beside those of Concord 
Bridge, the Bonhomme Richard, the Al- 
amo, Little Big Horn and Belleau Wood. 
The name was Tarawa. 

—TIME, Dec. 6, 1943 


Last week, 25 years after the bloody 
landing, retired Marine Corps General 
David M. Shoup returned to Tarawa 
to participate in ceremonies commem- 
orating the 76 hours when the corps suf- 
fered 3,319 casualties, among them 
1,027 dead. Some 4,700 Japanese also 
died in the invasion, the first in a series 
of amphibious operations that sent U.S. 
forces island-hopping across the Central 
Pacific toward Japan. Robert Sherrod, 
the Time and LiFe correspondent who 
filed the story of Tarawa in 1943 after 
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leaping into neck-deep water and wad- 
ing ashore with the fifth wave of Ma- 
rines to hit the beach, has long been 
saddened by the realization that the is- 
land’s name no longer evokes an in- 
stant, horrified response. “A whole gen- 
eration,” he said, “has matured without 
knowledge of a battle the like of which 
had never happened before, and in all 
probability will never happen again.” A 
former editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post and now a freelance journalist, 
Sherrod returned to Tarawa with 
Shoup, who, as a colonel, had com- 
manded the invasion. 

This time, the Americans traveled by 
plane rather than in the rattling, thump- 
ing holds of transports crowded with Ma- 
rines, many of whom were about to 
die under murderous machine-gun fire 
even before they could splash ashore, 
From the air, Tarawa looked like a 
peaceful string of jade beads carelessly 
tossed on a dressing table. Each of the is 
lands surrounding the lagoon is a bit 
of equatorial sand and coral nourishing 
coconut palms, breadfruit and pandanus 
trees. But on the bird-shaped island of 
Betio at the end of the string, the scars 
of war may not be erased for 100 
years. Surprising evidence still remains 
of the ghastly battle fought on the half 
square mile of all but forgotten real 
estate. 

Smell of Death. To be sure, Betio 
has become the Broadway of Tarawa. 
A dance hall teems with devotees of 
the newly discovered twist. Outdoor 
movies attract audiences of hundreds 
each evening (10¢ to sit on the ground, 
20¢ upstairs). But blockhouses and rust- 
ing gun barrels still pock the landscape, 
and laborers regularly unearth skeletons 
that have been buried beneath the sand 
for a quarter-century. It all came back, 
Sherrod reported—"the sweetly sick- 


ening smell of death given off by thou- 
sands of bodies rapidly rotting in the 
tropical sun, the sight of an_ island 
stripped of every one of its many thou- 
sands of coconut trees.” 

From the mid-Pacific battleground, 
Sherrod cabled: “A small rock memorial 
near the Betio Club, blockhouses, big 
guns—everything but a few shot-up am- 
tracks visible at low tide belongs to the 
Japanese. It seems fitting to affix a bronze 
plaque at the base of a white pylon in 
memory of the United States Marines 
who won a unique battle there. They pro- 
vided the lessons for the rest of the jour- 
ney to the end of the war.” 


DISASTERS 
Death in Consol No. 9 


At 5:25 one morning last week, 99 
coal miners on the midnight-to-8-a.m. 
“cat-eye” shift were working the rich bi- 
tuminous veins of the Consolidation 
Coal Co.'s No. 9 mine in northern West 
Virginia. Suddenly, deep in the earth, 
an explosion thundered through the 
eight-mile-long labyrinth of shafts and 
tunnels, Shock waves rippled outward 
for miles, jolting the Marion County 
mining community into frightened wake- 
fulness. At daybreak, thick clouds of 
greasy black smoke billowed 150 ft. 
into the grey morning air. 

Before the day was over, 21 men 
had made it to the frozen surface; but 
78 others still remained trapped, some 
as much as 600 ft. below the ground. 
As hope diminished for their rescue, 
the disaster looked to be the worst min- 
ing accident in the U.S. since 119 men 
died in a 1951 explosion in West Frank- 
fort, Ill.* Muffled explosions shook Con- 
sol No. 9 for three days, preventing res- 
cue workers from going in after pos- 
sible survivors. No one could say what 
set off the first blast, but once the fire 
was under way, it spread rapidly, feed- 
ing on combustible coal dust and dead- 
ly methane. Though the mine had been 
checked regularly with gas-measuring 
safety devices, miners called No, 9 “hot” 
before the explosion, William Park, a 
U.S. Bureau of Mines official, confirmed 
that it was “extremely gassy.” 

Ora Haught, 27 years a miner and 
brother-in-law of one of the missing 
men, complained that the mine was 
“filled with gas” and “something was 
bound to happen.” Tony Boyle, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers lo- 
cal, demurred, “This happens to be one 
of the better companies as far as safety 
is concerned,” he said. “I share the 
grief. But as long as we mine coal, 
there is always this inherent danger of 
explosion.” For relatives of the missing 
miners, huddled in their parked pickup 
trucks or on folding chairs in the grimy 
company store, that was scant comfort 


* The worst ever in the U.S.: a 1907 ex- 
plosion at Monongah, W. Va., a mere dozen 
miles from the site of last week's blast, which 
killed 361, Since that year, 87,850 U.S, min 
ers have died in accidents on the job 
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EW men cherish the sanctity of 

the spoken word does Charles 
de Gaulle espec ially when he has spo- 
ken tt himself. Three weeks ago, when 
an exodus of francs began to threaten 
the stability of France’s currency, De 
Gaulle loftily dismissed the possibility 


of the franc’s devaluation as “the worst 


absurdity.” Almost no one believed him 
Speculation against the france continued 
until it 


threatening to 


to mount 
portions, 


neared crisis pro 
unbalance the 
Western 
The money managers 


delicate mobile of the 
monetary system 
and bankers of Europe and the U.S. as 
sembled in Bonn in an emergency ses 
solemnly 
judgment that the franc must be de 
valued. The French braced for the worst, 
and the money men in capitals around 
the world prepared for the myriad ad- 
justments in trade and currency flows 
that a cheaper franc would require. De 
Gaulle’s critics could contain 
ther 


entire 


sion, and rendered collective 


scarcely 
at last, the oracle of the 
found fallible and 
utterance 


glee that 
Elysée would be 
forced to retract an 

it all counted for nought with the 
President of France. Last week, on the 
day after his 78th birthday, he brought 
off the greatest surprise in a long life- 
time dedicated to the practice of the un 
expected. In a stunning act of defiance 
against the world’s financial experts and 
the seeming necessity 
fused to devalue the france by one cen- 
time. Compared with De Gaulle’s other 
famous nons—his_ withdrawal from 
NATO and _ his British ad 


of events, he re- 


vetoes of 


THE WORLD 


mission to the Common Market—the re- 
fusal to devalue was, perhaps, not of 
importance but certainly even 
more surprising. It was also perhaps 
his greatest gamble. At stake was not 
only the pride and economic power of 
France but also the stability of the free 
monetary system, on 
uninterrupted functioning de- 
pends the economic health of nations 
For three weeks 
money markets had been gathering, set 
off by rumors that West Germany's 
healthy Deutsche Mark would be re 
valued. Speculators hastened to sell their 
francs for marks, and during that pe- 
riod a total of some $1.7 billion tn 
francs was sold, forcing France to use 
its gold reserves to support the parity 
of its currency. The run stopped only 
when the world’s currency markets were 
closed down for three days to give the 
West's industrial 
Group of Ten, a chance to solve the cri- 
sis. After three days of almost nonstop 
sessions in Bonn, the financial experts 
emerged confident that they had found 
the solution. In the West 
Germans refused to revalue the mark 
As a result, most of the delegates then 
concluded that the franc would be de 
valued. The French 
grim 
inevitable 


1 
equal 


world’s whose 


smooth 


the crisis in world 


nations, the so-called 


a showdown 


delegates gave the 


impression of men accepting the 


A Shift of Power 
That seeming inevitable represented 
a major and ironic defeat for Charles 


de Gaulle. It was he who had forced 





ANTI-BRITISH DEMONSTRATORS SURROUND JENKINS’ AUTO IN BONN 
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France to severe austerity at 
home in order to build up the huge 
gold hoard that he used to support 
the new solid, or so-called heavy franc 
The solidity of the franc was the basis 
of his foreign policy. It was he who 
had lectured other countries on the 
value of a sound currency. He had not 
been above engaging ina bit of mon- 
elary warfare to undercut the dollar 
and pound, with the notion that he 
was enhancing France's grandeur and 
Now the franc was in 


practice 


independence 
danger 

Not surprisingly, there was some chor 
tling in capitals that had felt the sting 
of De Gaulle’s mercantilist monetary 
policies, In France itself, there was an 
unparalleled outpouring of scorn on him 
for letting the franc blunder into a cri 
sis. As the rumor of devaluation raced 
through Paris and was soon accepted 
as certainty, Le Monde wrote, “The re 
vime itself is devalued.” Equally hard 
to take was West Germany's victory al 
De Gaulle’s France, 
Servan-Schret- 
battle 


economic 


the Bonn meeting 
reflected Jean-Jacques 
ber, lost “the most important 
against the Germans—the 
one.” Meanwhile, the West Germans sa 
vored the notion that they had triumphed 
over France. NOW THE GERMANS ARE 
NO. | IN EUROPE! bannered the Bild Zei 
tung. Many people detected a shift in Eu- 





CROWDS OUTSIDE CLOSED PARIS BOURSE 
The greatest surprise in a long lifetime dedicated to the practice of the unexpected. 
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rope’s center of gravity, As the Times 
of London put wt, “The primacy of 
power in Europe has passed from Paris 
to Bonn.” 

Against that forbidding background, 
the French Cabinet assembled in the Ely- 
sée Palace presumably to set the rate 
of the devaluation, which was expected 
to be somewhere between 7% and 20% 
The worry was that the General, in his 
anger at being forced to shrink the 
franc, would devalue so sharply that he 
would bring down with him the British 
pound and perhaps even the dollar, since 
a massive devaluation on the order of 
15% to 20% would rend the fabric of 
Western trade and monetary arrange 
ments (see box opposite) 


Script Rewritten 

Great leaders have always stage 
managed their effects,” De Gaulle once 
wrote, and last weekend’s events in Par 
is had the air of a coup de thédtre. By 
the time the ministerial Citroéns began 
sweeping to stops on the gravel court 
yard of the Elysée for the special Cab- 
inet meeting, the French press was print 
ing down to the third decimal point 
exactly how large the rate of devaluation 
would be, Le Monde, France’s most 
prestigious daily, said the _ fig- 
ure, which was attributed to excellent 
sources, was 9.785% Paris-Presse, 
which closely reflects Gaullist views, de- 
voted most of its coverage that day to 
the austerity program that would ac 
company the devaluation, The Ministry 
of Information put out the word that 
the Cabinet meeting was expected to 
last the ordinary amount of time—about 
90 minutes. 

Some 70 French and foreign report 
ers gathered at the Information Min- 
istry at 69 Rue de Varenne in Paris’ 
seventh arrondissement at the usual time 
Other reporters waited in the courtyard 
of the Elysée. Two hours passed and 
no one appeared. The suspicion began 
to grow that De Gaulle had rewritten 
the script. At the ministry, the head 
waiter put out bottles of J&B and min 
eral water to appease the impatient re- 
porters. After three hours and 35 min 
utes, the Cabinet ministers filed out of 
the palace, silent, unsmiling and un- 
communicative. Finally, Information 
Minister Joel le Theule showed up at 
the ministry for the briefing. By this 
time, the tension was great. The Paris af- 
ternoon papers were holding their eve 
ning editions for the final details of the 
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DE GAULLE (1966 
Forever faithful. 


devaluation. Instead of making the an- 
nouncement about devaluation, Le 
Theule read a routine statement that 
financial and economic matters had been 
discussed. But he omitted any reference 
to devaluation. The President himself, 
said Le Theule, would make the state- 
ment about the franc. “When? When?” 
cried the newsmen, who chased Le 
Theule into a corner of the room. He re- 
peated only: “That's all I can tell you. 
I'm sorry, I'm sorry.’ Later, at 7:45 
that evening, French radio and television 
interrupted their broadcasts with a spe- 
cial bulletin from the Elysée: “The pres- 
ent parity of the French franc is main- 
tained.” Obviously, just saying so would 
not make the franc stable, but the as- 
sertion was itself a startling and au 
dacious act. How had it happened? 


Sting of Humiliation 

De Gaulle got out of bed on the morn 
ing of the decisive day in an “extreme- 
ly grouchy mood,” according to those 
Elysée insiders who find deep inter- 
national significance in the servants’ 
chronicling of every presidential burp 
and hint of indigestion. Later in the 
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morning he had long private sessions 
with two old economic advisers: Jean- 
Marcel Jeanneney, 58, a statist econ- 
omist, and Roger Goetze, 55, who was 
the general's financial adviser when he 
returned to power and devalued the 
franc in 1958. De Gaulle was weighing 
the question of devaluation in much 
the same manner as he pondered the 
issue of whether to resign or ny 
during the riots in May. By the tim 
the Cabinet met, De Gaulle had 
in all likelihood made his decision. 
Even so, he gave his ministers a full 
hearing 

De Gaulle called first on Finance Min- 
ister Francois Ortoli to sum up the 
Bonn meeting. Ortoli stressed that al- 
though the Ten broke up with the clear 
understanding that France was about 
to devalue (“and not at a rate much be- 
yond 10% he had not given any 
pledge that France would follow 
through. Furthermore, he said that a 
fund of $2 billion to support the franc, 
created in Bonn, was given with no 
strings attached. There was some pas 
sion in Ortoli’s voice as he described 
how France had been “pressured” into 
considering devaluation after the Ger- 
mans refused to revalue the mark. He 
told of the Germans’ jubilation when it 
seemed to them that they had won the 
day. Although De Gaulle had heard all 
this before, it was the first time that 
the majority of ministers had learned 
of the “humiliation” in Bonn. Then, 
one by one, the other 19 ministers gave 
their views. Couve de Murville was the 
last man to offer his opinion, and he ad- 
vised against devaluation, The other min- 
isters were divided, some for a deval- 
uation of the currency, at varying rates, 
and others—although a minority 
against devaluing at all. 

During the session De Gaulle asked 
few questions. He had on his desk three 
“position papers” from the Ministry of 
Finance. One of them projected the sit- 
uation if the franc were devalued at 
9.785%—the figure in Le Monde. The 
second paper outlined a devaluation of 
7.5% . The third report, prepared at De 
Gaulle’s personal request, projected the 
consequences if he were not to devalue 
at all. When everyone had spoken, the 
General gave a brief résumé of the trends 
of thought. 

Then he scribbled a note on a piece 
of paper and handed it to Minister of In- 
formation Joél le Theule. It said simply 
that a communiqué would be issued at 
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7:45 that evening. Neither Le Theule 
nor any other Cabinet official, except 
perhaps Couve, had a clear idea of 
what the President would do. Typically, 
De Gaulle did not make his decision 
known to his Cabinet or talk about his 
solution. He said only, “Thank you, gen- 
tlemen. I will take your views into 
consideration.” 


Pride and Principle 
Many factors were involved in De 
Gaulle’s decision. One of them was pride. 
The West Germans had failed to mask 
their glee at France’s discomfiture. In 


fact, the French first learned of the de- 
valuation discussions in Bonn through 
press reports quoting West Germany's 
Finance Minister Franz-Josef Strauss. 
After the final session, Strauss implied 
that the devaluation was a foregone con- 
clusion. “The French government has 
to decide the extent of it,” he said. 

For De Gaulle, it was also a matter 
of principle. From the start, the Gaull- 
ists have maintained that the crisis was 
an international affair in which the West 
German mark was deeply involved. In 
the French view, the mark was so strong 
that it was pulling other currencies off 


balance. By refusing to devalue, De 
Gaulle could perhaps bring about a sit- 
uation in which the Germans would be 
frightened into increasing the exchange 
rate of the mark. That would automat- 
ically strengthen the franc by making 
German goods dearer on the world mar- 
ket. De Gaulle also knew that a de- 
valuation would frighten the French, 
reminding them of the financial insta- 
bility of the Fourth Republic before he 
came to France's rescue. 

De Gaulle announced that the next 
day he would go on the radio to ex- 
plain what he intended to do to defend 


The Monetary System: What's Wrong and What Might Be Done 


HE European money crisis only dramatized what many 

experts have long regarded as an unassailable dictum 
the free world’s monetary system is overdue for an over- 
haul. That system—the internationally agreed basis for ex- 
changing one currency for another—was born 24 years ago 
in the resort town of Bretton Woods, N.H. Imbued with a 
sense of wartime unity and mindful that competitive cur- 
rency devaluations had deepened and prolonged the De- 
pression of the ‘30s, the delegates from 45 nations took 
only three weeks to devise the fundamentals. 

They agreed that gold would remain the primary inter- 
national asset by which nations settle their debts with one an- 
other. The U.S, dollar, then backed by 57% of the free 
world’s nationally held supply of gold, would be the key cur- 
rency, Under that arrangement, then and today, other na- 
tions value their money in terms of the U.S. dollar, which 
is itself valued in terms of gold. The dollar's acceptability 
in world finance rests on the U.S. Treasury's pledge to re- 
deem dollars held by foreign governments for gold at an un- 
changing $35 per oz. 
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Also out of Bretton Woods came the Washington-based In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the arbiter of exchange 
rates. Written into the IMF articles of agreement, and bind- 
ing upon its 111 member nations, is a proviso that no coun- 
try may devalue its currency without IMF permission. In 
practice, the IMF allows devaluation only when economic mis- 
fortune (almost always inflation) strips a currency of its hith- 
erto established value. Barring devaluation, every IMF na- 
tion must buy, sell or borrow foreign currencies—in prac- 
tical terms, dollars—in sufficient quantity to keep its own 
money within 1% of its declared worth. 

Though the fact is little understood outside the field of 
banking and professional economics, the peoples of the West- 
ern world owe their rising living standard in large part to 
the monetary system that now shows increasing signs of 
fragility. There are at least two separate, but related, 
troubles. The volume of world trade is rising far more 
quickly than the global supply of gold. To overcome that 
gap, the IMF last year devised a sort of “paper gold”— 
a new. international money called “special drawing 
rights.” Use of the SDRs, as they are called, awaits ratifica- 
tion by nations that contribute at least 80% of the IMF's $21 
billion bankroll. 

The second problem—the one that caused last week's trem- 
ors—is the main, and perhaps mortal weakness of the mon- 
etary system. While nations that belong to the IMF are 
obliged to try to keep their currency-exchange rates steady, 
there is no stipulation that they keep their international pay- 
ments in balance at the prevailing exchange rate. The result 
is all too frequent imbalances tn international payments, 
which put new strains on the monetary system 

e 

As inexorably as surf beating upon sand, prolonged pay- 
ments deficits erode confidence in the value of currencies. 
France's current difficulties spring from soaring wage rates, 
the price of quelling last June’s student-worker uprising. 
Whatever their specific cause, enduring payments deficits ex- 
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pose a weakness that political leaders are understandably 
loath to recognize: lack of economic self-discipline. 

Devaluation alleviates such problems, at least temporarily, 
but the political repercussions are painful. Consequently, gov- 
ernments postpone the unpopular. When a country ts finally 
forced to change the value of its money, it almost always 
does so only after long delay, speculative frenzy and dis- 
location. West Germany's monetary problem, the reverse of 
France's, grows out of a payments surplus, generated by an 
amazing economy that enjoys full employment without wage 
and price increases. German leaders naturally complain that 
revaluing the Deutsche mark—raising its price in relation 
to other currencies—would penalize Germany for the short- 
comings of other countries. 


e 

Still, for all their political quarrels and economic rivalry, 
the world’s industrial nations are monetarily interdependent. 
As long as devaluation or revaluation is possible under the 
fixed-exchange-rate system, traders and bankers in their 
own interest can scarcely avoid dumping a currency that 
may fall in value or collecting a currency whose value may 
rise, Unfortunately, such switching back and forth only mag- 
nifies the size of the problem. 

A number of patchwork expedients help keep the system to- 
gether: massive IMF loans to countries with severe pay- 
ments deficits (as in the case of Britain), currency “swaps” 
(which enable speculation-threatened countries to buy and 
thus defend their own currency with foreign currencies), 
and the two-tiered gold-pricing system. The two-tiered sys- 
tem, which was established last spring to thwart speculation 
against gold itself, pegs the official cost of gold at $35 an 
ounce in transactions between governments, but lets it seek 
its own level in commercial markets. Still, moneymen view 
with increasing alarm the tendency for new emergencies to 
erupt every time speculation hits a faltering currency. 

What can be done? There is some talk of a new Bretton 
Woods, where the monetary system might be completely over- 
hauled. Among the possible revisions is a realignment of 
the values of the world’s currencies. Another ts an increase 
in the price of gold, a move that would expand the supply 
of money in the world’s central banks and thus minimize 
the swings in price caused by speculation. This would mean 
in effect, however, the devaluation of the dollar—a step that 
would be extremely difficult for any U.S. President to take. 

Other remedies are possible. Last week's crisis heightened 
interest in a system of so-called flexible exchange rates that 
would avoid the wrenching upheavals of formal devaluation 
and revaluation, Rather than keep its currency within 1% 
of declared value, as current rules require, a country might 
be allowed to permit swings of 5% or so. Such a plan 
would necessitate revision of the IMF's articles of agree- 
ment and ratification by three-fifths of its member coun- 
tries, a process that would take a year or more, 

Time is running short. The dollar largely escaped the im- 
pact of last week's upsets, but next time it may not be so 
lucky. Clearly, one of the pressing tasks of the incoming 
Nixon Administration will be to find a way to forestall a 
more serious world monetary crisis. 
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WEST GERMANY’S SCHILLER 


Mark of supremacy 


the frane in lieu of devaluation. He 
could apply many of the same rem 
edies that British Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer Roy Jenkins had imposed last 
week on Britain. He could reduce gov 
ernment spending still further, raise taxes 
and institute currency and trade con 
trols in an attempt to stanch the out 
flow of francs 

These measures would please the 
world’s central bankers, but they would 
be taken as a direct affront by the mil 
lions of French workers who only a 
few months ago were striking for high 
er wages, better living conditions, more 
medical aid. Union officials warned De 
Gaulle not to put the burden of the 
franc’s rescue on the workers. “If the 
government decides that the workers 
ure going to pick up the tah, it will pro 
voke a movement of great depth that 
risks being extremely serious and ex 
tremely violent.” said Eugene Descamps 
the secretary-general of France's largest 
non-Communist union, Similarly, if ed 
ucation reforms are curtailed, new stu 
dent disorders might erupt. There ts 
the distinct danger that De Gaulle, in 
his efforts to save the franc, might lose 
the support of the French 


Troubled Springtime 

De Gaulle could hardly blame other 
countries for dealing somewhat severely 
with him. He had always been notably re- 
luctant 10 support his allies when they 
got into trouble. Just a year ago last 
weck, he viewed devaluation of the Brit 
ish pound with haughty detachment 
even with a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment. As he saw matters, it was high 
time that those lazy Londoners started 
straightening out their economic prob 
lems. A few months later, when the dol 
lar also sulfered a crisis of confidence 
he recalled that he had said all along 
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that the U.S. ought to stop its deficit 
spending, correct its imbalance of pay- 
ments and, in order to ease the impact 
of inflation, raise its taxes 

Suddenly, however, De Gaulle found 
himself in trouble at home. Last May, 
France was thrown into chaos for weeks 
when students and workers declared a 
ral strike. It w 
d De Gaulle finally agreed 
to a settlement for the workers that set 


ver terrifyingly ef 








fective 


off an awesome wage-price spiral. Ever 
Since, the French economy has been sag 
ging under the increased burden. At 
the same time. West Germ : 





v. France's 





erstwhile foe and long-time competitor 


has enjoved a new burst of prosperity 





Viewing this situation, De Gaulle and 
his new Premier, Maurice Couve de 
Murville, obstinately repuls 


ht illeviate 


all sug 








gesuions that tney 
France's economic plight by devaluing 
the franc. Instead, they demanded that 
the Germans revalue the mark upward, 
und thus slow the flight of francs to 
West Germany 





Curiously, for all its troubles, France's 
economy was in basically good shape 
French industry was producing at rec 
ord levels and unemployment stood at 
70,000, Despite a major out 





a bearable 4 
flow of monetary reserves brought on 
by the social upheava s that rocked the 
country last spring, the government still 
held more than $4 billion in gold and 
dollar reserves. About the only tangible 
signs of economic trouble were a 7% in- 
flation rate, caused largely by the huge 
wage settlement that followed the gen 
eral strike, and the bare beginnings of 
a trade deficit 

Nonetheless, confidence in the econ 
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THE U.S."S FOWLER 





Dollar in orbit 


omy began to fade fast. French in 
vestors were disturbed by a newly en 
acted inheritance tax and additional lev 
ics on high-income taxpayers. Business 
men were concerned about a move, 
rising Out of the country’s social dis 
orders, to give workers a much louder 
voice In corporate operations and per- 
haps a direct share in the profits as 
well. Ridden by such fears, Frenchmen, 
historically distrustful of their own cur 
rency, began putting their money into 
West German marks 

In money markets, speculation often 
seems to feed on itself. Thus, the more 
francs that flowed out of France, the 
more the currency came in doubt 
which only served to intensify the out 
flow. Through it all, the most avid 
speculators were Frenchmen themselves 
The prudent French feared that the 
franc could not support such large out 
lays and began looking for another cur 
rency into which to put their funds 


Sterling on the Rocks 

The French turned mainly to the cur 
rency of their powerful economic neigh 
bor, West Germany. In ever-growing 
numbers, they streamed across the bor 
der tnto Switzerland carrying suitcases 
filled with francs. Some went so far as 
to borrow francs from French banks to 
convert into marks. As_ speculation 
mounted, the Bank of France was forced 
repeatedly to buy up francs in the open 
market to keep the currency from fall 
ing below its floor of 20.25 U.S. cents 
Confidence in France’s money began to 
sink. Cab drivers in Geneva refused to 
accept French francs. London hotels 
took them only at a humiliating discount 

Meanwhile, the West German mark, 
bloated by the franc inflow, gained in 
value. It threatened to break through 
its ceiling of 25 U.S. cents. At that 
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Why do they 
spend good money 
making a truck ca 

so fancy? 


Anything that keeps a driver alert, but relaxed and comfortable is like money in the bank to the 
long-haul freight lines. IH has decided it’s time these ‘‘fancy” touches become standard equipment. 


We can’t speak for all truck 
builders. But we're so wrapped 
up in trucking as a total 
business that we believe every 
part of it bears close attention. 
Looking at driver psychology, 
for example, we turned 
up something that couldn't 
be ignored. 
Driver comfort has become 
an investment with provable 
payout, rather than an 


unrecoverable expense. As it 
looks to us, a more liveable 
environment for drivers will 
soon be a must in all premium- 
quality, line-haul tractors. 

But we don’t wait 
around until everybody else 
catches on. 

We went ahead and built 
the TRANSTAR.” 

For our FLEETSTAR-A 
trucks, we invented a whole 


new kind of cab suspension 
system. To speed up 
emergency parts delivery, 
we computerized it. 

Right now, we're interested 
in the potential of turbine 
power. And we're thinking a 
truck that unloads at either 
end might be helpful to the 
business. 

There’s plenty to do. We 
can’t wait for tomorrow. 
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point. the rush into Deutsche Mark be- 
came a scramble as speculators began 
betting on an upward revaluation of 
the West German mark that would in- 
crease the worth of their investment. 
The Germans refused to try and stop 
the trend. Karl Blessing, president of 
the Bgderal Republic's Bundesbank, de- 
nie@that Germany would revalue, “We 
know from experience.” he said, “that 
sooner or later speculative waves run 
out.” 

But the French were becoming des- 
perate. It was now costing $800 mil- 
lion a day to defend the france. And it 
was at this point that they began to ap- 
peal for the upward revaluation of the 
Deutsche Mark. Such action would have 
taken the pressure off the france by mak- 
ing German goods more costly in world 
markets and removing the speculative in- 
centive from trading against French cur- 
rency. Unless the Germans met their 
demands, the French threatened a mas- 
sive devaluation of the franc that would 
have forced other currency devaluations. 

The Germans and other Western eco 
nomic powers tried to buy off the French 
with offers of massive loans. They re- 
fused all offers. Next, the Germans tried 
to placate the French by imposing on 
themselves export and import taxes that 
would have the effect of making German 
products less competitive on the world 
market. German Economics Minister 
Karl Schiller figured that the move 
would have the same effect as a 4% or 
5% revaluation of the mark. Even Couve 
de Murville conceded that Bonn was 
making “an enormous concession.” 

Still, the major concession that De 
Gaulle wanted could not be extracted 
from Bonn. As the Germans well knew, 
a revaluation-induced increase in the 
cost of their goods sold abroad would al- 
most certainly have pinched corporate 
profits at the same time that it in- 
creased unemployment. And what made 
both effects particularly untimely as far 
as Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger’s govern- 
ment was concerned was the fact that na 
tional elections will be held next year, 
As Kiesinger publicly declared, “The 
ills of the sick should not be cured at 
the expense of the healthy one.” 

French and German intransigence 
sent Europe’s monetary system reeling 
toward the brink of crisis. On the day 
that Schiller, chairman of the Group 
of Ten, summoned the world’s leading 
central bankers and finance ministers 
to an emergency meeting in Bonn, de- 
mand for gold in London hit the high- 
est level since March. In New York, 
sterling hit rock bottom at $2.38. In 
Swiss money markets, it slipped even 
lower. The dollar, by comparison, weath- 
ered the crisis fairly well, reflecting gen- 
eral confidence that the U.S. was final- 
ly doing something convincing about 
its balance of payments problem." 


The Commerce Department last week re- 
ported a payments surplus of $35 million at sea- 
sonally adjusted rates during 1968's third 
querter, the first such surplus in| more than 
three years 
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Shouting Match 

When the money men assembled in 
the barracks-style structure that houses 
the West German Economics Ministry, 
Schiller wasted litte time in making 
clear his opposition to the revaluation 
of the mark. As the meeting dragged 
on into evening, tempers began to flare. 
“They did everything except throw 
chairs at cach other,” said one par- 
ticipant. Bitter exchanges broke out be- 
tween the world’s leading monetary man- 
agers. According to one report, Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lectured 
the West German Finance Minister “as 
if he were a member of the Conserv- 
ative Opposition.” Jenkins himself was 
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“THE FORMULA, GENTLEMEN, IS TO WORK 
HARD AND TO LOSE A WAR 
OCCASIONALLY—BUT YOU MUST PICK 
YOUR ENEMIES CAREFULLY.” 





heckled outside the ministry by Ger- 
mans who were protesting against Brit- 


ish efforts to encourage a mark re- 
valuation. The demonstrators carried 
placards that read SCHILLER AND 


Strauss, Don’t BE BLACKMAILED! and 
Witson, HaNps ofr THE D-Mark!—a 
reference to a telegram that British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson had sent 
to Chancellor Kiesinger in an effort to 
enlist West German support for an up- 
ward pricing of the mark. 

At one point in the proceedings, 
Schiller snapped at the U.S.’s Fowler: 
“Let us be clear that the mark is not un- 
dervalued, but that the dollar ts over- 
valued.” Fowler replied with an ex- 
traordinary paean: “Gold is the sun,” 
he said, “and the dollar is the earth 
The earth revolves around the sun and 
the relationship doesn’t change.” Re- 
torted Schiller: “Then I guess we're all 
just little satellites launched from Cape 
Kennedy.” After Jenkins and Fowler 
had characterized the German trade tax 
concessions as inadequate, Schiller de- 
clared, “If the lopping off of one third 
of our export surplus is not a sacrifice, 
then it is obvious that we have quite dif 
ferent concepts of social values.” 

The Germans refused to budge on 
the mark. During a three-hour adjourn- 
ment the last evening, the delegates 
consulted with their governments about 
new positions, searching for a com- 
promise solution, The forms of such an 
accommodation gradually began to 
emerge. It included devaluation of the 
franc and a loan of $2 billion to France 
as a support for its currency, The French 
still stalled. They insisted that unless 
the Germans backed down, they would 
undertake a massive devaluation that 
would wreck the international monetary 
system. 

Finally the French delegation began 
to strike a more reasonable note. They 
gave the impression that they would de- 
value, and in a range that would not 
pull other currencies, notably the pound, 
into an involuntary downward spin. Ob- 
viously, the French delegation at Bonn 
had no authority to make a final de- 
cision. Even so, the participants flew 
home sure that France would devalue. 
The next move was up to the proud 
and tough man in the Elysée, who im- 
mediately called for a Cabinet session 
and began to prepare the dramatic events 
of the weekend. 


Inventive and Aggressive 

If the crisis amply illustrated the 
weakness of the franc and pound, it un 
derscored just as strongly West Ger- 
many’s powerful trade position. Unlike 
France, which was forced to absorb cost- 
ly wage settlements following the spring 
disorders, Bonn has succeeded in keep- 
ing domestic inflation pretty much under 
control, an accomplishment that has re- 
strained domestic demand for imports 
at the same time that it has Kept prices 
on exports relatively low, 

Having recovered from a 1966 re- 
cession, the Germans rank once more 
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as the economic stalwarts of Europe, 
and their Deutsche Mark stands su- 
preme among world currencies. There 
is virtually no unemployment, prices 
are more stable than ever, productivity 
is up by 7%, and the gross national prod- 
uct will grow 5.5% this year, A good 
deal of this success is undoubtedly due 
to the inventive and aggressive economic 
prescriptions of Economics Minister 
Karl Schiller (Time, Oct. 25), They in- 
clude as much free-market competition 
as possible, as much planning as nec- 
essary, Part of the Schiller scheme. how- 
ever, reflects the adaptability of both 
management and labor. The Germans 
knew all the while how much they 
stood to lose by a recession. As a re- 
sult, they were more than happy to co- 
operate with a government that offered 
a promise of economic robustness. 

In an effort to halt the downhill slide, 
Schiller formulated a plan for extensive 
pump priming that eventually put $2 bil- 
lion into public works. He also en- 
couraged long-range fiscal planning, and 
helped balance the budget, Perhaps even 
more important, he instituted regular 
meetings between federal and local gov- 
ernment officials, management and labor 
representatives, presenting them with de- 
tailed statistics and encouraging them 
to discuss economic requirements. 
Schiller is reluctant to attribute the as- 
tonishing orderliness and restraint of 
German management-labor relations to 
the Germans’ somewhat stereotyped trait 
of discipline, Organization is at its heart, 
he maintains, explaining that after the 
war German unions were organized 
along modern lines, “meaning more cen- 
tralized than, say, in Britain.” 

The one factor that still remains out 
of balance—and has significantly con- 
tributed to the fiscal problems of Brit- 
ain and France—is the foreign-trade 
account, As in 1967, the Germans will 
record a trade surplus of more than $4 
billion this year. Increased domestic con- 
sumption hardly makes up for that, 
and Schiller’s solution has been the en- 
couragement of investment abroad— 
some $2.5 billion so far in 1968. 

Whatever Bonn’s economic planning 
achievements, however, there are other, 
less tangible factors that have aided the 
German recovery. As the Bild Zeitung 
somewhat pompously observed last week 
in comparing the Federal Republic to 
France and Britain: “If we went on 
strikes and took breaks as often as the 
others, we too would have to go out 
and borrow, the only question being: 
From whom? If we had so suicidal a 
trade union system as the British, our 
mark would be just as tuberculous as 
the pound. If we had as many un- 
solved social problems as the French, 
then we would have as much unrest and 
—as in May in Paris—a ruinous re- 
bellion.” 


Sanctity and Stability 
In spurning devaluation as a way 
out of the franc crisis, De Gaulle was 
being faithful to his genuine, almost mys- 
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tical belief that the sanctity of France de- 
pends on the stability of the franc. As 
he put it in 1963: “Neither Italy nor Bel 
gium has a government. The United 
Kingdom and Germany are on the eve 
of not having one. We are the only coun- 
try that is stable and sound: this I have 
brought, and it will last after me.” 

Whether it will or not remains to be 
demonstrated, for the conseauences of 
the general's decision last week are dif- 
ficult to foresee. There is always the pos- 
sibility that the measures he is taking 
in lieu of devaluation may somehow suc- 
ceed in stopping the run on the franc. 
France, after all, is in a far stronger po- 
sition than Britain was when it de- 
valued last year. Britain’s gold and for- 
eign-currency reserves had dwindled to 
a dangerously low level. France, de- 
spite the recent heavy losses, still has 
$4.1 billion in gold and reserves, and 
in addition to that the $2 billion cred- 
its made available in Bonn by the Ten 
and nearly another $1 billion open to 
it in Basel’s Bank of International Set- 
tlements, Taken together, those are po- 
tent resources to throw into a specu- 
lative battle. 

Moreover, the French economy is es- 
sentially sound. In food and industrial re- 
sources, France is largely self-sufficient. 
It is not yet in real balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, The crisis of the franc 
was primarily created by the lure of vol- 
atile capital funds into the mark by spec- 
ulators who believed it was about to be 
revalued. In strict and narrow  eco- 
nomic terms, France does not need a 
devaluation. 

But the pressures for devaluation are 
seldom as technically correct as they 
are psychologically inspired. That is why 
De Gaulle’s gamble is essentially a psy- 
chological gamble. He does not need to 
reform the French economy so much 
as he needs to re-create confidence in 
the idea of the franc. Once the spec- 
ulators fix on a vulnerable currency, it 
is difficult to persuade them to give up 
the pursuit. If, for example, the French 
unions refuse to accept De Gaulle’s aus- 
terity measures and strike for a new 
round of wage increases, he is almost cer- 
tain to lose his bet that he can save the 
franc without devaluing it. 

If he does lose, for that or any other 
reason—or no reason at all except that 
the speculators refuse to quit selling 
francs—the most extreme consequence 
imaginable would be a world financial 
debacle, bringing down the present mon- 
etary system in ruins. But long before 
that should happen, the governments 
of the West would likely convene a 
world monetary conference to overhaul 
completely the present system. Even in 
that eventuality, the General in a sense 
would emerge as a winner by having 
forced the reform of the system he has 
so long excoriated. Whatever the out- 
come of De Gaulle’s latest exercise in in- 
dependence, he has demonstrated once 
again his unique ability to confound 
the conventions of an increasingly in- 
terdependent world. 






OF TRUTH 
AND MONEY 


SWALD SPENGLER Called money “a 
O form of thought.” Tolstoy con- 
demned it as “a new form of slavery.” 
While Thoreau figured that “the more 
money, the less virtue,” Schopenhauer 
argued that “money alone is absolutely 
good” and Samuel Johnson declared: 
“There are few ways in which a man 
can be more innocently employed than 
in getting money.” The New Testament 
holds that love of money is the root of 
all evil, but Mark Twain reversed that 
adage into “lack of money is the root 
of all evil.” Socrates said: “Virtue does 
not come from money, but from virtue 
comes money.” Gertrude Stein re- 
marked: “As a cousin of mine once 
said about money, money is always there 
but the pockets change.” 

These and a thousand other truisms 
or semi-truisms are readily recalled in 
times of financial trouble to bolster this 
or that point. But money is also some- 
thing very simple beyond all those def- 
initions, It is one reliable means of 
keeping score on the accomplishments 
of a person, a company or a country. 
Money gives its possessor a range of 
choices, and the way that a nation choos- 
es to handle its money sharply illu- 
minates its character, When the world 
tumbles into a financial crisis, the prob- 
lem reflects the deeds and misdeeds of 
the principal governments, and at least 
in part the aspirations of their people. 
In the sense that money mirrors real- 
ity, money is truth. 


In Gold We Trust 


Not only does the current interna- 
tional monetary crisis reinforce clichés 
about national character; it also reveals 
that Germany is even stronger and 
France is weaker than many observers 
had previously believed. The French 
government is paying the price for giv- 
ing in last spring to striking workers’ de- 
mands for big wage increases. Those 
demands had been caused largely by 
the De Gaulle government's past pol- 
icies of creating prosperity by holding 
down wages and skimping on social 
needs. In addition, France has long suf- 
fered from the tendency of many of its 
people to distrust their own currency, 
to put profit above patriotism and to 
have as their motto “In gold we trust.” 
The crisis of the franc is basically a cri- 
sis of national confidence. Too many 
Frenchmen have been buying bullion 
and foreign money and transferring their 
savings to foreign countries in hopes of 
eluding an increase in taxes and a de- 
crease in the franc’s value. It is too 
easy for self-righteous Americans to con- 
demn this behavior. Anybody who has 
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not seen his own fortunes dissipated by 
recurrent invasions, inflations and de- 
valuations cannot fully understand the 
miser mentality of many Frenchmen 
and other Europeans. 

Money tells much about a nation’s 
character because it is so closely en 
twined with a nation’s history, psychol- 
ogy and destiny. Ever since Stone Age 
men began bartering with furs, and the 
ancient Lydians introduced metal mon- 
ey, practically every dominant civili- 
zation has risen to power partly through 
its ability to create and maintain a sta- 
ble, widely valued currency. If money 
has not always bought happiness, it has 
often cured ignorance and ill 
ness, supported the arts and es- 
tablished productive cultures 


Borrowing Trouble 

Even ancient Greece owed 
much of its glory to money. Af- 
ter Solon drastically devalued 
the drachma in 594 B.C., it be 
came the standard medium of 
trade throughout the Mediter- 
ranean and carried Greek com- 
merce and culture well into Asia 
On the other side of the coin, 
the ruination of Rome closely 
followed the debasing of its own 
denarius; when the people start- 
ed borrowing extravagantly, the 
inevitable consequence was de- 
valuation, depression and down- 
fall. After that, Constantinople 
was able to control much of the 
world for centuries, largely be 
cause it had a solid, incorruptible 
currency. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, Spain enjoyed her 
“Golden Age,” as _ explorers 
brought back gold and silver 
from colonies in the New World. 
Using this treasure, Spain was 
able to finance a culture that, for 
all its cruelty, nurtured Cervan- 
tes. El Greco and Velazquez 

With almost no natural re 
sources, States from ancient 
Phoenicia to modern Switzerland have 
prospered because their people mastered 
the mysteries of trading. banking and 
other means of handling money. More 
than any other nation, Britain rose to 
power by managing its money and com- 
merce with a shrewd combination of pru- 
dence and daring. Economist Robert 
Heilbroner has calculated: “With the 
share received as a stockholder of Sir 
Francis Drake’s voyage of the Golden 
Hynd, Queen Elizabeth paid off all Eng- 
land’s foreign debts, balanced its bud- 
get and invested abroad a sum large 
enough, at compound interest, to ac- 
count for Britain's entire overseas wealth 
in 1930.” Britain was forced to sell off 
most of those investments to pay for 
two world wars, and she has been in a 
bind ever since. She might have re- 
covered were it not for a more basic 
problem: the British are capable of in- 
credible bursts of energy and dedication 
for brief periods when the kingdom is en- 
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dangered, but they seem less inclined 
to work and sacrifice over the longer 
course. In the land of retrogressive 
unions and perpetual tea breaks, pro- 
ductivity is low and sterling is no long- 
er quite as good as gold. The pound 
could become much stronger if the gov- 
ernment were more willing to reduce 
its debts by cutting back on social pro- 
grams, or to increase productivity by al- 
lowing a slight rise in the rate of 
unemployment. 


Eternal Realities 


While Britons tend to worry exces- 
sively about unemployment, Germans 





BURNING WORTHLESS MARKS IN THE 1920S 


fret about inflation, Older Germans 
shudder at memories of Weimar-era in- 
flation, when a wheelbarrowful of near- 
ly worthless marks might buy half a 
dozen eggs; most young Germans can re- 
call when a day's wages were worth 
less than one American Lucky Strike 
on the black market. 

Germany's postwar economic recov 
ery dates from the currency reform 
of 1948, when the discredited old Reichs- 
mark was replaced by the new, solid 
Deutsche Mark. Overnight, empty stores 
became full to overflowing as retailers 
brought clothes and groceries out of 
the warehouses, where they had been 
hidden until they could be sold for some- 
thing of value. Since then, the Ger- 
mans have kept their currency strong 
by employing the old-fashioned virtues 
—sometimes to excess. Work ts the na- 
tional pastime, frugality is highly re- 
garded and the word debt (Schuld) 
retains its Biblical meaning of “guult.” 


Hard work is also an American pas 
sion, in part because of the Puritan tra 
dition. Even so, the supposedly money- 
mad U.S. may actually be less careful 
about money itself than any other na- 
tion that has come to world power 
Every now and then, the U.S. stum 
bles. It suffered eleven financial crises 
in the 19th century; in 1929, an ex- 
cessively casual attitude about specu- 
lation helped bring on history’s classic 
crash. Since then, practically all the re- 
ceived wisdom about Government con- 
trols, budgets, banking and trade has 
been scrapped or substantially revised 

Americans are still far from the 
world’s most prudent people 
They tend to spend lavishly and 
save much less than Europeans, 
or the Japanese, who lead all 
other people in the share of na- 
tional income saved or reinvested 
(about one-third). Since easy 
credit helps to grease the U.S 
economy, some economists re 
gard excessive thrift as an ab- 
solute danger to American pros- 
perity. The Federal Government 
has balanced its budget in only 
about one of every five years 
since 1940. In the postwar era, 
the U.S. balance of payments 
has rarely been in surplus, and 
that situation has weakened the 
U.S. dollar's once almighty po- 
sition in world markets. 


ri 


Priorities Needed 

If the U.S. can be faulted for 
profligacy, it can also be lauded 
for international generosity. In 
many ways, the U.S. has been pe- 
nalized in foreign-money mar- 
kets for doing all the right things 
—extending $115 billion in for 
eign aid since 1945, helping cap- 
ital-starved nations by making 
loans and investments, permit- 
ting American tourists to spend 
freely abroad. All this has led 
to the transfer of billions in U.S. 
gold to the Europeans. Only in very re 
cent years has the U.S. begun to re- 
alize the inescapable need to bring its 
accounts into balance by means that 
economists call “fiscal discipline.” 

Unless the U.S. maintains a strong 
balance of payments position, its dollar 
may suffer many of the same pressures 
that now fracture the franc. Sooner or 
later a nation has to pay for the way it 
lives—and wants to live. As the U.S. ap- 
proaches a trillion-dollar economy, it 
ought to have enough resources to re- 
spond to social needs without necessarily 
sacrificing sound money. One of the 
first jobs facing President-elect Nixon 
is to establish a set of priorities so that 
the U.S. can live within its means, yet 
not so meanly that some people will be 
shortchanged while others enjoy e¢ver- 
mounting affluence. In that sense, how 
America spends tts money In the next 
few years will also reflect the truth and 
strength of its aspirations. 
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ITALY 


Regular Catastrophes 

From the Alps to Sicily, 12 million 
workers walked off their jobs in a one- 
day general strike that paralyzed Italy. 
With Communist and anti-Communist 
unions allied in protest for the first 
time in twenty years, demonstrators 
poured into the piazzas of Rome and 
Milan to demand higher pension and so- 
cial security benefits and to curse the ris- 
ing cost of living. Outside the Fiat au 
tomobile plant in Turin, police broke 
up a riot with tear gas. 

All over the nation, students left high 
schools and universities to march along- 
side the workers and shout their own 
protests against an antiquated and in- 
adequate education system. In Rome 
and Bologna, students occupied the uni- 
versities to drive home their point. Next 
came the turn of state employees to de 
mand more pay and social benefits. For 
24 hours, trains halted, mail distribution 
stopped, schools were deserted and tele- 
phone service snarled. Reflecting the cri- 
sis of confidence, capital once again 
began to flee from the country, and the 
Milan stock market slumped to a three- 
year low. In the middle of it all, the gov- 
ernment resigned. 

Like a Phoenix. Thus last week, for 
the 29th time since World War II, It- 
aly lapsed into governmental crisis. On 
the surface, this crisis seemed a bad 
one, with no solution in sight. “Siamo 
pront per i colonnelli” (“We are ready 
for the colonels”), cried a young Ro- 


man in disgust at the nation’s squab- 
bling politicians. Indeed, in another, less 


STRIKING STATE EMPLOYEES MARCH IN ROME 


patient land, the kind of chaos and con- 
fusion, disillusion and dismay gripping 
Italy would long since have provoked 
the army to take over. But appearances 
are deceiving in Italy, a country with 
its own peculiar laws of logic. As Luigi 


Barzini wrote in The 
against their 
have always done 


Italians: “They 
fate today as they 
They have been on 
the verge of revolution for the last hun- 
dred and sixty odd years The un 
solved problems pile up and inevitably 
produce catastrophes at regular intervals 
The Italians always see the next one ap 
proaching with a clear eye, but like sleep- 
ers In a nightmare, cannot do anything 
to ward it off They console them- 
selves with the thought that, when the 
smoke clears, Italy can rise again like a 
phoenix from its ashes. Has she not al- 
ways done so?” 

Yes, so far, always. Doubtless the Ital 
ians will also escape from the present 
cliffhanger. They are bound to come up 
on the other side of disaster with a patch- 
work government that will last until the 
next one, pointing again to their great mi- 
racolo, the economic miracle that the na- 
tion’s leaders always cite as proof that 
there is really no cause for concern. The 
lira is so strong that some rumors speak 
of an upward revaluation. Gold reserves 
increased by $383 million in the twelve 
months ending Oct. 1, the largest in- 
crease of any country in the world for 
that period. The Italians must be doing 
something right. But they must be doing 
something wrong, too. While the miraco- 
Jo has translated itself into cars and tele- 
vision sets for the working man, this has 
left him impatient for more—and newly 


rage 
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Call for colonels in a less patient land. 
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aware of the staggering inequities of Itai 
ian life. The rich can dodge taxes, the 
wheeler-dealers can buy their way with 
graft. The little man is frustrated at ev- 
ery turn by a monstrous 
that seldom offers him 

injustice. 

Instant Replay. The latest crisis is 
rooted in the 1963 decision by the Ital- 
tan Socialist party to break its postwar 
alliance with the Communists and join 
the Christian Democrats in a center- 
left coalition, the much-discussed aper- 
tura a@ sinisira, or opening to the left, 
In the Socialists’ opinion, the opening 
never came, because the government 
proved to be more center than left 
The Socialists complained that the 
Christian Democrats never delivered on 
promised economic and social reforms. 
As a result, in May’s general election, 
the Socialists lost one-quarter of their 
votes to the extreme left. The Com 
munists gained 800,000 votes, while the 
Christian Democrats gained slightly 
Even President Giuseppe Saragat ex- 
pressed pique at the losses, and the 
party decided to quit the government 
Saragat quickly wished he could have 
an instant replay of that decision. It be- 
came obvious that outside the govern- 
ment, the Socialists were going to lose 
all voice and influence on national policy 

not to mention those comfortable 
Cabinet jobs 

The Christian Democrats, meanwhile, 
installed a minority government, tem- 
porizing until the Socialists could re 
turn to the fold. The Socialist pezzi 
grossi (big shots) expected to get sup 
port for the return at last month's party 
congress in Rome. “Here we are, five 
months after the election and in a worse 
position,” declared Pietro Nenni, at 77 
the party patriarch. But so badly di- 
vided was the party that in five days 
and nights, the only resolution it passed 
was for the removal of the word unit 
ed from the party title, The United So- 
cialist Party of Italy. Angered that the 
leadership was trying to steamroller 
them, leftist’ rank-and-file delegates 
hurled their badges at the shaken lead 
ers and, amid shouts of “Farce!” and 
“Fakers!" stormed the platform, fists 
swinging. 

Unreliable Partners. Nenni decided 
that within the party executive, away 
from the noisy rank-and-file, he might 
win agreement to reopen negotiations 
with the Christian Democrats. But even 
there he came up with only 52% of 
the votes. With partners like that, the 
Christian Democrats asked, who needs 
an opposition? 

Last week, however, it turned out 
that the Christian Democrats were not 
so reliable themselves. On the eve ot 
the annual party congress, Giovanni Le 
one, the Neapolitan lawyer who had 
guided the minority government during 
the five months since the election 
abruptly handed in his resignation, He 
figured that his fellow Christian Dem 
ocrats were going to fire him, so he 
quit. In rapid succession, Mariano Ru 
mor, the Christian Democratic party sec- 


bureaucracy 


redress from 
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When Bert Simon decided to install 
a computer, five companies turned out 
to help him make up his mind. 


Bert Simon is President of Simon Stores, Inc., a chain of retail stores 
headquartered in Oakland, California. 

When his grandfather founded the business at the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was a simple shop selling secondhand tools to local trades- 
men. Today, Simon’s is a modern version of a country store where a 
man can buy anything from a brass bolt to a diamond ring. 

“Last year we decided to install a small computer,” relates Mr. 
Simon. ‘‘Asimple matter—so we thought. But when word got around, 
to our surprise, five computer companies were interested in submit- 
ting competitive bids. All the equipment was first class. It took six 
months of studying and thinking before we made up our minds. 

“We finally decided to go with IBM. What impressed us was how 
much their people knew about our business; how well they under- 
stood our special problems—and how to solve them. 

“As a result of the computer, we’ve been able to give our cus- 





Less than twenty years ago, there was just a handful 
of companies making computers. Today, there are 

more than sixty—helping men like Bert Simon run 

their businesses more efficiently and do a better 
job for their customers. 


tomers better service. And in any business, that’s what 
keeps them coming back.” IBM 





For Christmas, Udico’s prestidigitatorial can opener with knife sharpener 


Give the can opener with all the most wanted features. It’s prestidigitatorial. All you do is feed in a can. The Udico 
does the rest. Opens the can automatically. Removes the lid. Shuts itself off. Heavy enough to strong-hold any 
can without tipping. A full 7 pounds, 7 ounces of solid die-cast metal. Added features: Built-in storage space for 
cord slack. And a speedy sharpener for knives. Gift shopping? How’s this for openers? 


Udico. Largest selling brand (and originator) of electric can openers. Manufacturers of a broad line of electric housewares. 
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retary, resigned his post, and Aldo Moro. 
who held the job of Premier during the 
five years of the center-left coalition, sur 
prised everyone by suddenly withdraw 
ing his supporters from the majority 
group that rules the party. The country 
could only wait until the Christian Dem 
ocrats settled their power struggle, but 
in the end another center-left coalition 
seemed to be the only solution. 

If he can ever get his own party into 
line, Socialist Nenni hopes that he can 
persuade the Christian Democrats to ac- 
cept reforms in divorce, education, wel- 
fare, housing, economic planning and 
labor. He also knows quite well that 
the Christian Democrats, who must live 
with their own strong right wing, are un 
likely to vote all those reforms. But per- 
haps, he reasons, there finally are enough 
Christian Democratic leaders who are 
sufficiently disturbed by last summer's 
upheaval in France and the drift to- 
ward disillusionment in their own so- 
ciety to demand that after years of do 
nothing government, the next one do 
something. It will not be a century too 
soon. 


RUSSIA 
Advice to Young Spies 


“Clean hands, a cool head and a 
warm heart.” Those are the job quali- 
fications for a good KGB agent, writes 
Russian Spy Rudolph Abel, addressing 
fledgling operatives in the Soviet secret 
police. The convicted spy that the U.S. 
exchanged for downed U-2 Pilot FPran- 
cis Gary Powers in 1962, Abel is the ex- 
emplar and frequent spokesman for a 
current massive Soviet propaganda cam- 
paign. Its aim: to trumpet the glorious ex- 
ploits of the KGB in the Russian press, 
TV. radio and cinema. 

Abel is a good advertisement. For 
nine years he ran a network of KGB 
spies in the U.S. so skillfully that, when 
he was finally caught, CIA Director Al- 
len Dulles wistfully observed: “I wish 
we had three or four like him inside 
Moscow right now.” Abel kept in con- 
stant touch with the Kremlin from a stu- 
dio whose windows, bristling with short- 
wave radio antennas, directly faced the 
Brooklyn headquarters of the FBI. 

Hollow Tie Clasp. In the end, it was 
his audacity that led to his conviction. 
When a disaffected KGB agent betrayed 
him, he was caught red-handed with 
the tools of his trade, including hol 
lowed-out cuff links and other secret 
message containers, a code book, a coded 
telegram, microfilm equipment and maps 
of U.S. defense areas. “It’s incredible,” 
Abel's defense attorney James B. Don 
ovan told him, “you violated most of 
the basic rules of espionage with all 
that paraphernalia lying around,” 

In reminiscences published in Russia 
last year, Abel not only makes light of 
this lapse but uses it to score a point 
for his team, joining Spies Kim Philby 
and Gordon Lonsdale in the interna- 
tional intelligence game of trying to 
make the rival service look as dim- 
witted as possible. Abel boasts that he 
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was able to destroy the most incrim- 
inating evidence under the noses of the 
arresting officers by flushing his en- 
coder down the toilet and scraping paint 
from his artist's palette onto the coded 
cable, In the car that took him to pris- 
on, Abel claims that one bumbling FBI 
man examined his hollowed-out tie clasp 
and let a microfilm message fall to the 
floor unnoticed. “No professional spy 
wants to admit that he goofed.” says 
an FBI spokesman, dismissing Abel's 
claims as “complete nonsense.” 
Productive Leisure. The memoirs are 
part of what is rapidly becoming Abel’s 
own five-foot shelf of recollected life 
and works. In a recent interview pub- 
lished in the Russian youth magazine 
Smena, he describes the gracious pas- 
times that a KGB colonel like himself en- 
gages in during his spare time: playing 
Bach on the lute and the classical gui- 
tar, landscape drawing. Abel's most pro- 





MASTER SPY ABEL 
Morale booster. 


ductive leisure hours were apparently 
spent in U.S. penitentiaries while serv- 
ing 44 of his 30-year sentence for es- 
pionage. Here, he claims, he sketched a 
portrait of President Kennedy so fine 
that Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
asked Abel to make him a present of 
it. The claim seems a little unlikely in 
view of the quality of his sketches now il- 
lustrating some of his works in Russia. 

A Soviet anthology of spy stories con- 
tains a stirring Abel call for KGB re- 
cruits. “The best representatives of our 
youth are going into intelligence work 
that requires the creative acquisition ot 
the Marxist-Leninist theory, a general 
educational background and a_ broad 
spiritual outlook.” That might seem 
questionable to Russians who witnessed 
the demonstration against the Czechoslo- 
vak invasion in Red Square last August, 
when a gang of young KGB operatives 
brutally mauled the demonstrators. 

Naturally Discouraged. Abel's sud- 
den blossoming into print and native rec- 
ognition is somewhat surprising. Last 





week he even appeared in a movie 
based partly on his own experiences. 
Russia long denied that he was a spy, 
or indeed a Soviet citizen at all. At 
Abel's 1957 trial, he refused to disclose 
his identity, confessing only that he 
had entered the U.S. illegally. At that 
time, the Soviet press described him as 
a wretched German photographer vic- 
timized by “a hoax concocted by 
J. Edgar Hoover and American authors 
of lowbrow science fiction,” In fact, as 
Abel now tells it, he was the son of a Rus- 
sian revolutionary exiled to the far north 
under Czar Nicholas Il, He prepared 
for his future vocation by distributing 
Bolshevik literature, beating up “Trot- 
skyites” and studying radio engineering 
and foreign languages. Now 65, Abel 
notes that his country, which “values 
highly the courage, valor and boundless 
loyalty” of the KGB agent, has award- 
ed him the Order of Lenin, two Orders 
of the Red Banner, the Order of the 
Red Star and other medals for his 30 
year service. 

Some specialists in the U.S. believe 
that the Soviet leaders are not so naive 
as to expect the current glorification 
campaign to popularize the KGB with the 
Russian people. The purpose of the ex- 
ercise is rather to raise the morale of the 
KGB, which employs some 750,000 peo- 
ple. They were naturally discouraged 
after Stalin's death when their power 
was sharply reduced, and most of the 
vast slave-labor camps they had manned 
for 25 years were disbanded, But there is 
much hope for the future, Abel believes, 
because the young people he now sces 
entering the KGB are displaying “excep- 
tional stubbornness and persistence in 
learning from the work experience of 
their older comrades—the real masters 
of their profession.” It is a self-serving 
but nonetheless chilling thought. 


COMMUNISTS 


The Kremlin in Pianissimo 

For nearly four years a primary aim 
of Soviet diplomacy has been a world 
convocation of Communist party chiefs. 
Its purpose: the formal excommunica- 
ion of China from the Communist world 
movement, Until last August, most Rus- 
sia-watchers bet that the Soviets would 
leave Czechoslovakia alone rather than 
jeopardize the summit plans by inter- 
fering, After the Russians invaded any- 
way, it seemed for a while that the 
meeting was indeed dead. All but ten 
of the world’s 88 Communist parties re- 
fused at first to support the Soviet ac- 
tion; many denounced it bitterly; some 
declared themselves unwilling even to 
consider the proposed mecting so long 
as Russian troops remained on Czecho- 
slovak soil 

But Moscow has pressed on for the 
meeting, making diligent efforts to skirt 
some of the parties’ objections to the oc- 
cupation. Most important, the Russians 
forced the Czechoslovak leadership to 
sign a treaty that legitimized the pres- 
ence of the Red Army. Now it looks 
as though the Kremlin will have its 
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way after all, and Communist leaders 
from most of the world will assemble 
in Moscow next May 

Fount of Wisdom. After the inva- 
sion, the Kremlin kept plans intact for 
the project in a series Of preparatory 
meetings in Budapest. At last week's 
gathering, all but a handful of dele- 
gations accepted a  Russian-backed 
schedule proposed by Zoltan Komocsin 
leader of Hungary's delegation, that lim- 
its the preliminaries to two more rounds 
The first, to be held in Budapest some 
time carly next year, will set up an eight- 
member committee, including Russia, 
with the task of drafting a firm agenda 
The agenda will be put to the vote of 
all delegations at the second session, to 
be held March 17 in Moscow. The sum 
mit was tentatively set for May 

As far as the Kremlin is concerned, 
the agenda could almost begin and end 
with one item: China’s condemnation 
with a simultaneous pledge of allegiance 
to Russia as the fount of all Com 
munist wisdom. Few delegates will have 
much to say in defense of Peking and 
the turmoil unleashed in China (Mao 
Ise-tung and most Asian Communist 
parties are expected to boycott the sum 
mit). But few are willing to pledge blind 
obedience to the Kremlin either, es- 
pecially now that they have scen its fra 
ternal diplomacy at work in Czecho 
slovakia. The French Communist party, 
for example, agreed to support the sum 
mit only after striking a bargain that 
will give it greater independence from 
Moscow in the future. Leaders of the 
Italian party intend to use the meeting 
for a critical review of the so-called 
Brezhnev Doctrine, by which Russia 
seeks to defend its occupation of Czecho- 


slovakia and assert a right to intervene 
in any socialist state threatened by 
“counterrevolution.” 

First Violin. For the time being Krem- 
lin leaders are being careful to answer 
such challenges from their comrades 
with sweet reasonableness—and, indeed, 
last week went out of their way to 
offer soothing reassurances to the West 
as well. In Budapest, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko answered NATO's 
tough warning against a Russian in 
vasion of Yugoslavia or Austria pia 
nissimo, expressing hope that “those who 
play first violin in the NATO orchestra 
will recognize that a rapprochement and 
an improvement of relations also lie in 
their interest.” 

A day later Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
received U.S. Senators Albert Gore and 
Claiborne Pell in Moscow and delivered 
a serious lecture on the dangers of e1 
ther superpower attempting to jump 
ahead of the other in military strength 
Both, he urged, should press on with ne 
gotiations for limiting anti-ballistic mis 
siles and should seek ratification of the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty. Now 
that Czechoslovakia is safely in hand, 
it seems that the Kremlin is finding it eas- 
ier to be prudent. 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Dialectic of Bombs 


On a Friday morning, the busiest 
place in Jerusalem is the Mahaneh Ye 
huda (Camp of Judah) market. Last 
week, a crowd of 3,000 filled its nar- 
row lanes and open stalls as housewives 
shopped for the Sabbath. No one no- 
ticed a small blue delivery van parked 
on Agrippas Street, nor could they know 


AVID RUBINGES 





BLAST SCENE IN JERUSALEM'S MAHANEH YEHUDA MARKET 
Hands in the air and heads on the ground. 
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SHAH OF IRAN WITH 
No time for 


that it carried 450 Ibs. of explosives 
and a timing device. At precisely 9:28 
a.m., the van blew up. 

The enormous explosion killed twelve 
shoppers and shopkeepers, seriously 
wounded 17, and sent another 36 to 
the hospital. In the panicked crowd, a 
nine-year-old boy screamed: “I saw a 
hand flying in the air. I saw a head roll- 
ing in the street.” So fierce was the 
blast that it set fire to half a dozen 
shops and a score of cars, and shat 
tered windows half a mile away 

It was the worst Arab terrorist bomb 
ing since three truckloads of explosives 
demolished Ben Yehuda Street in 1948, 
and the latest in a series of thrusts by 
Arab fedayeen commandos. Last Au- 
gust, ten people were wounded in Je 
rusalem during an attack sull referred 
to as the “night of the grenades.” In Sep 
tember, one Israeli was killed and ten in 
jured by a bomb in Tel Aviv’s bus 
station. On those occasions, angered Is 
raelis rioted in nearby Arab sections 
This time, however, police threw up 
roadblocks and slapped a curfew on Je 
rusalem’s Arab section, Once again di- 
viding the Old City 

The fedayeen nonetheless succeeded 
in their purpose of inciting the Israelis 
and further lessening hopes of peace in 
the area. Prime Minister Levi Eshkol de- 
clared that “the full responsibility for 
this horrendous incident falls on the 
head of the Arab states.” In the Mid 
dle East’s familiar dialectic of attack 
and reprisal, that verdict seemed to leave 
in doubt only the time and place of Is 
rael’s retaliation 


The Shah and the King 


The Persian Gulf is an important 
neighborhood in today's world. Britain 
is planning to complete its withdrawal 
from the island of Bahrain and the Tru 
cial States along the Gulf in 1971, and 
so the frail but oil-rich little shetkdoms 
provide a tempting target. Supporters 
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SAUDI ARABIA'S KING FEISAL 
neighborly disputes. 


of Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser seek to 
dominate the desert land; the Russians 
at present need no oil, but would like 
to deny the oil to the West. Soviet 
ships now ply the Indian Ocean, and 
early this year nosed into the Persian 
Gulf on courtesy visits. With such forces 
on the prowl, it is no time for disputes 
among Persian Gulf neighbors; yet un- 
til last week Iran and Saudi Arabia 
were embroiled in a troublesome feud 
Fear of Nasser’s ambitions helped 
drive Iran and Saudi Arabia together, 
and they both supplied the royalists in 
the Yemen civil war against the Nasser 
supported Republicans. Last February, 
however, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, the 
49-year-old Shah of Iran, abruptly can 
State visit to Saudi Arabia, 
even though the capital city of Riyadh 
was already 
banners. The 


celed a 


bedecked with welcoming 
Shah was irate because 
King Feisal was playing host to the 
Sheik of Bahrain Island, the British de 
pendency just off the coast of Saudi Ara 
bia that has long been claimed by Iran 
Even worse, Feisal 
promised to build a 


have 
twelve-mile bridge 
to Bahrain and vowed to defend the is 
land “under any circumstances.” 
Disclaimed Bridge. The strife extend- 
ed to the waters of the Gulf that sep 
arates the two countries. Iran refused 
to ratify a 1965 agreement dividing the 
Gulf into Saudi and Iranian zones, and 


was said to 


Arabian newspapers blossomed with 
maps labeling it the “Arabian Gulf.’ 
When an Aramco drilling team, with 


Saudi approval, began working in the 
same waters as the Iranian concession 
aire, a joint venture by Iranians and 
Standard Oil of Indiana, one of the 
Shah's gunboats arrested the oilmen 
Washington was sufficiently alarmed 
to rush White House Adviser Eugene 
Rostow to Teheran in an unpublicized 
attempt to cool the angry Shah. Later, 
King Hassan of Morocco, on visits to Te- 


heran and Riyadh, acted as a concili 
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ator. Reassured about each other's in- 
tentions, the Shah and King Feisal be- 
gan to exchange delegations. Feisal 
disclaimed any bridge building 
to Bahrain, and the Shah glossed over 
the fracas 

With that, the banners finally went 
back up on the lampposts in Riyadh, 
and the Shah dined with Feisal in the 
gleaming marble hall—half the length 
of a football field—in Almazar Palace 
Rising, Feisal said: “We welcome and re 
ceive you as a great and wise king.” In 
a courtly return, the Shah said that in 
Feisal’s presence “I have a feeling of hol 
iness, of getting closer to God.” With 
the compliments out of the way, the 
Shah devoted special attention during 
the next few days to the Moslem tie 
that binds the Aryans of Iran, most of 
whom are members of the Shi'a 
to the Arabs of the Sunni sect, who in 
habit Saudi Arabia. The Shah prayed 
at the Prophet’s mosque in the holy 
city of Medina, and in Mecca he per 
formed the umra, the little pilgrimage 
walking seven times around the Kaaba, 
toward which Moslems turn when they 
pray 

Into the Vacuum. Before he returned 
home last week, the Shah, in his am 
bitious new role as benevolent big broth 


sect, 


er to Saudi Arabia and the diverse 
sheikdoms along the Gulf, promised 
Saudi Arabia a new medical school, 


complete with professors. He brought 
along a trade pact that will supply arid 
Arabia with fresh meat, vegetables and 
eggs. And he offered the Saudi airline 
a share of the lucrative annual hadj 
flights, the trips to Mecca by devout pil 
grims from Iran 

More significantly, the two monarchs 
tacitly agreed to put aside the Bahrain 
dispute, for the time being at least, and 
moved on to the more urgent problem 








defend the Persian Gulf 
Too divided and weak to defend them- 
selves, the sheikdoms will be wide open 
to subversion when the British depart un 
less the Shah Feisal fill the 
uum. No agreement reached at 
Riyadh on joint defense measures, But 
taking no chances, Iran pushed ahead 
with plans to spend hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars on arms and development 
in the region. The Iranians are adding 
three minesweepers to the nine mine- 
sweepers and 125 patrol boats already 
on duty in the Gulf. The first two squad 
rons of U.S.-built Phantom jets have ar 
rived at the southern Iranian air base 
of Vahdati, only 20 minutes’ reach from 
the heart of the Gulf 


of how to 


and vac- 


was 


GREECE 


Politic Reprieve 

Desertion is not an act calculated to 
win sympathy from senior officers. Nei- 
ther, for that matter, is an attempt 
to blow up the nation’s Premier and 
overthrow the government by armed 
rebellion Thus when Alexandros 
Panaghoulis stood before Judge Pan- 
ayotis Voughas in Athens Special Mil- 
itary Court, it hardly surpris 
ing that the death sentence pro- 
nounced. Greece's ruling colonels were 
proud of the fact that there had 
been no executions under the 19 
month-old regime, but in this case there 
ample breaking 


seemed 


was 


seemed reason for 
precedent 

Panaghoulis himself was of little help 
to the defense. He boasted of his plan 
to destroy Premier George Papadopou- 
los’ car, and he proudly pleaded guilty 
to the charges of desertion and sedition 

the two 
death sentence. “Condemn me to death,” 
he challenged the court. “For me, the 


counts bearing a_ possible 


PANAGHOULIS HELD BY GUARDS IN ATHENS COURT 
Saved from the swan by the doves 
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best swan song ts the death rattle be- 
fore the firing squad of a tyranny.” 

Pleas for clemency poured in, how- 
ever, from both within Greece and from 
abroad. U.N. Secretary-General U 
Thant, Pope Paul VI and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment added their voices to the cam- 
paign. In Athens. the response was stony 
The controlled Greek press was not 
even allowed to refer to the mounting ap- 
peals for clemency. Final defense pleas 
for a reprieve were denied. Slowly, Pa- 
naghoulis’ last hours ticked away. 

Then, in a startling about-face, the re- 
gime announced that it had decided to 
spare the 30-year-old deserter. Instead 
of death, he faced a long term in a pris- 
on on the island of Aegina. What had 
happened? 

The fate of Panaghoulis was known 
to have bitterly divided the ruling junta 
into hawks and doves, Possibly as a re- 
sult, there was a government shake-up in 
volving four of the original junta officers. 
Hard-lining former Colonel loannis La- 
das was switched from the Public Order 
Ministry to the Interior Ministry, in the 
process losing direct control of the na- 
tion’s police. He refused his new post. 
Ladas, and two other junta members, 
were balking at their reassignments, Pre- 
mier Papadopoulos, intent on avoiding 
further damage to his government's rep- 
utation abroad, seemed to have sided 
with the doves, who wanted to spare the 
condemned man, The decision to do just 
that suggested that he had in fact tight- 
ened his hold on the government by one 
more notch. 


THE WAR 


Not Yet Peace 

Five U.S, Army veterans of Viet 
Nam stood before their Commander in 
Chief in the White House last week to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honor, the nation’s 
highest award for valor. Lyndon John- 
son chose the occasion to caution that 
“other bitter days and other battles still 
lie ahead.” He added: “I cannot em- 
phasize strongly enough that we have 
not attained peace—only the possibility 
of peace.” 

That possibility continued throughout 
last week to be stymied by the un- 
willingness of South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thicu to agree to 
send a delegation to Paris and sit at 
the same negotiating table with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of the Viet Cong, 
There were reports and rumors that he 
was about to change his mind. But the 
delay brought to nearly a month the 
clapsed ume since the bombing halt, 
Meanwhile, the war on the ground in 
South Viet Nam sputtered on. 

Quiet in the Delta. The level of fight- 
ing, to be sure, did not nearly ap- 
proach the intensity of battle that had 
prevailed carlier in the year. Whatever 
tacit, understanding to lower the level 
of violence that had been reached be- 
tween the U.S. and the North Viet- 
namese seemed to be working, at least 
in part. Nonetheless, almost 500 Amer- 
icans and more than 450 South Viet- 
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namese have died in action since 
Nov. 1. The weekly average of 144 
U.S. battle deaths since then is ad- 
mittedly considerably lower than the 
average of 293 for the year prior to 
the halt. But it is still a high toll for a 
time when there is talk of peace. 

For the most part. the Communists 
have been avoiding big-unit encounters, 
a fact that U.S. commanders, wary 
though they should now be of opti- 
mistic evaluations, translate into the be- 
lief that the war is going in the allies’ 
favor, The middle part of the country. 
Il Corps. is quiet. Communist forces 
have either gone into hiding. dritted fur- 
ther south or slipped across the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian borders. Except for 
a massive, six-battalion attempt by the 
South Vietnamese last week in Chau 





tae SS 


U.S. INFANTRYMEN IN THE DELTA 
Concern about a sieve. 


Doc province to take a vital Viet Cong 
stronghold, the fertile and populous Del- 
ta area of IV Corps is equally calm. 

U.S. commanders see the main Com- 
munist threat now aimed at III Corps, 
the region comprising the ten important 
provinces around Saigon. Earlier this 
month, the highly mobile First Air Cav- 
alry Division with its complement of 
more than 400 helicopters was shifted 
from northernmost I Corps into the 
Cambodian border fringe north and 
northwest of the capital, to strengthen al- 
lied defensive screens there. The U.S 
command estimates that the jungles 
along the sievelike trontier harbor as 
many as four Communist divisions, some 
sheltered in newly built) base areas. 
Throughout Hl Corps, the Communist 
order of battle has risen trom 60 main- 
and local-force battalions last: summer 
to about 70 this month 

Tactical or Political? Another area 
of concern is the region around Da- 
nang, the country’s second-largest city 





and the hub of I Corps. Three times in 
six days last week, Communist gunners 
raked allied base complexes in Danang 
with rocket and mortar fire. The South 
Vietnamese Sist Regiment tangled with 
a North Vietnamese unit twelve miles 
south of the city and reported killing 
253. In Danang itself. a rash of ter- 
rorist grenadings resulted in a one-day, 
24-hour curfew. Yet the remainder of I 
Corps, not long ago the main theater 
of fighting, appears unaffected. Allied in- 
telligence estimates that the Communists 
have only one regiment in or around 
the Demilitarized Zone and barely two 
in the two northernmost provinces of 
Quang Tri and Thua Thien, where 15 
of their regiments roamed last February. 

Altogether, the Communists are be- 
lieved to have pulled a quarter to a 
third of their 120,000 main- 
force troops out of South 
Viet Nam into North Viet 
Nam and the Cambodian 
and Laotian sanctuaries. It 
is sull not clear whether that 
withdrawal decision was tac- 
tical, to refit and regroup— 
as most U.S. military men 
believe—or whether it was 
political, to encourage and 
maintain the bombing halt. 
Communist losses have un- 
doubtedly been heavy. Since 
the beginning of the year, 
the allies claim to have killed 
more than 165,000 men; the 
figure is probably inflated, 
but it is impossible to gauge 
by how much. “We took a 
good hunk out of the Com- 
munists,”” says one U.S, mil- 
itary analyst, “but not that 
much,” 

Raising the Flag. While 
Communist main forces lie 
low, the allies are pushing 
the war as hard as possible. 
Bombing of supply lines 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
in Laos has increased since 
the bombing halt over North 
Viet Nam. Hundreds of ground patrols 
stab out daily to find and fix Com- 
munist forces and bring them to battle 
The allied pacification effort has been ac- 
celerated, with the aim of hoisting as 
many yellow-and-red South Vietnamese 
flags as possible before any cease-fire 
might freeze territorial claims. Saigon 
wants to add no fewer than 1,000 ham- 
lets to its control by early 1969: it now 
claims some measure of control in 5,100 
of the country’s 12.800 hamlets. The 
Viet Cong apparently operate on simi- 
lar assumptions: since last summer, they 
have held revolutionary council elections 
in about 1.200 of their hamlets. pre- 
sumably in an attempt to ready quasi- 
governmental structures for the day of 
u Ceuse-fire. 

Many South Vietnamese commanders 
feel it is much too early for any thought 
of cease-fire. They would like more 
time to consolidate Saigon’s hold on 
the countryside, and they are convinced 
that Hanoi will not stick to. its 
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de-escalation understanding with the 
U.S. Last week the South Vietnamese 
commander of I Corps, Lieut. General 
Hoang Xuan Lam, charged that the 
North Vietnamese were moving through 
the DMZ in company-sized units. De- 
spite 21 significant confirmed violations 
of the buffer zone, U.S. officers saw no 
pattern of abuse there and could locate 
no major military threat. At the same 
time, Saigon claimed that, despite the 
understanding that cities should not be 
hit, the Communists had shelled 98 ci- 
vilian areas in the first two weeks since 
the halt—five times as heavy a bom- 
bardment as in the fortnight preceding 
it. Such statistics would clearly be use- 
ful to Thieu if he wanted further jus- 
tification for boycotting the talks. 


VENEZUELA 


Continuismo v. Change 

By day, Caracas resembles a collage 
of advertising posters. At night its pla- 
zas glitter and bustle with popular ral- 
lies. Next Sunday is election day, and 
Venezuelans are enjoying the campaign 
with the enthusiasm of a people lib- 
erated from dictatorial rule only ten 
years ago. No fewer than 28 parties 
are competing for congressional seats, 
and have festooned the capital with ti- 
gers, roosters, flying saucers and other 
party symbols. In one square, the chief 
Opposition presidential candidate, Rafael 
Caldera, head of the Social Christian 
Party, has a huge calendar ticking off 
the days until e/ cambio, “the change.” 
In riposte, the governing Accién De- 
mocratica party is flying two calendars 
charting the days “until the fourth de- 
feat"—a reference to Caldera’s three un- 
successful tries for the presidency. 

Outgoing President Ratl Leoni has 
cut so many ribbons inaugurating pub- 
lic works during the campaign that op- 
ponents claim he keeps a pair of scis- 
sors in his pocket. Leoni cannot con- 
stitutionally succeed himself, but his ap- 
pearances aid Accién Democratica’s 
candidate. He is Gonzalo Barrios, 65, 
an adroit and tough politician who, as In- 
terior Minister, put down Venezuela's 
Castroite rebels. 

Generation Gap. Barrios can use all 
the help he can get. During Accion De- 
mocratica’s ten years in power, it has fis- 
sioned three times, in each instance los- 
ing some of its younger and more rad- 
ical supporters and some momentum 
for reform. Hoping to charge through 
that generation gap is Caldera, 52, a tal- 
ented lawyer who has been trying for 
the presidency since 1947, and now 
has assembled the country’s smoothest- 
functioning political machine. Also in 
the running are four splinter candidates, 
most notably Accién Democratica Dis- 
sident Luis Beltran Prieto and Miguel 
Angel Burelli, who has the support of 
three minor opposition parties. 

The election turns largely on Caldera’s 
cry for change and for more activist gov- 
ernment as against Accién Democrd- 
tica's slogan of continuismo, or more 
of the same. Undeniably, Venezuelans 
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have never had it so good. During ten 
years in power, Accién Democrdtica 
has poured the country’s ample oil rev- 
enues into schools, highways and pub- 
lic works. The economy is growing at 
an annual rate of 5.1%, and the ben- 
efits have spread through much of the 
population. Venezuela’s per capita in- 
come, $745 a year, is the highest in 
Latin America. Unemployment is down 
to less than 7%, and the bolivar is one 
of the world’s strongest currencies. 
Whoever wins is unlikely to tinker 
drastically with such success. No less en- 
couraging is the fact that the election 
has not been marred by riots, as in 1958, 
or terrorism, as in 1963. On a con- 
tinent where military dictatorships are 


JOSEPH FABRY 


CANDIDATE BARRIOS 
Help from the scissors. 


more the rule than the exception, Ven- 
ezuela’s military leaders took the un- 
usual step of publicly promising to “re- 
spect and enforce respect for the ver- 
dict that emerges from the election.” 


MALI 
Army 9, Civilians 0 


Last summer, when 6-ft. 3-in. Mali 
President Modibo Keita returned to his 
capital of Bamako from a month-long 
visit to the Soviet Union, he told dig- 
nitaries at the airport: “Look, Modibo 
is back. There has been no coup, as cer- 
tain foreign sources predicted there 
would be. I tell you, there will never 
be a coup in Mali.” Last week Keita, 
53, was cruising down the Niger River 
on the presidential yacht, General 
Soumare. By the time he got back to Ba- 
mako, he was out of a job, the victim 
of a quick and bloodless coup orga- 
nized by moderate young army officers 





fed up with Leftist Keita’s growing po- 
litical radicalism and economic failures. 
Once again, a freewheeling African ci- 
vilian government had been overthrown 
by a more conservative military, the 
ninth such coup since 1965. 

The takeover, in contrast to the bun- 
gling inefficiency that has characterized 
Keita’s eight years in power, went off 
with impressive efficiency. The evening 
before the troops moved, about 40 army 
officers gathered in a secluded villa on 
the capital’s outskirts to draw up their 
plans. They were under pressure: there 
were rumors that manv faced arrest by 
Keita’s armed militia, his so-called Red 
Guards. After a heated debate, the of- 
ficers formed a 14-man National Lib- 
eration Committee, and troops, half- 
tracks and Soviet-built T-34 tanks rolled 
out into Bamako’s silent streets to se- 
cure key points. The rebels arrested the 
army’s chief of staff and most gov- 
ernment leaders and disarmed the mi- 
litia, When Keita’s yacht docked, troops 
seized the unsuspecting President and 
whisked him off to detention. The coup 
was over, but the difficulties for Mali’s 
new leaders were not. 

Mali, a landlocked country in West 
Africa, is one of the poorest nations on 
the continent. Annual per capita in- 
come is about $40, there is no signif- 
icant industry, and there are no im- 
portant mineral deposits. About 95% 
of the 4,700,000 Malians are subsistence 
farmers. Mali’s exports (mostly cattle 
and cotton) are minuscule. Trade def- 
icits have been running at an average 
$20 million annually, and rose to $38 
million in 1966. Keita’s struggle to im- 
pose a socialist economy met with a sin- 
gular lack of success. Coupled with these 
problems had been Keita’'s steady move- 
ment toward political absolutism, cul- 
minating in the creation in 1967 of the 
“Committee for the Defense of the Rev- 
olution.” In effect, the committee re- 
placed the weak National Assembly, 
which finally was dissolved last January 
as “obsolete.” 

Saddled with the task of restoring at 
least a semblance of normality is the 
country’s new leader, Moussa Traore, 
32, an army lieutenant who graduated 
first in his class from France’s Over- 
seas Officers’ School at Fréjus some 
years ago. Under his direction, the Na- 
tional Liberation Committee has moved 
quickly to consolidate its rule. It or- 
dered statues and portraits of the im- 
posing Keita torn down, the Red Guard 
militia abolished. Free elections have 
been promised, and private enterprise 
has been invited into the country. Clear- 
ly, the new rulers of the former French 
colony were abandoning Keita’s policy 
of increasing dependence on Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. In Paris, of- 
ficials were something less than dis- 
mayed by the coup. Keita had failed to 
keep pledges of reform made in ex- 
change for French support of Mali’s cur- 
rency, and there were strong hints that 
France may have encouraged his over- 
throw. Now, further French assistance 
is reported to be in the offing. 
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After her 
on the isle of 


well-guarded honeymoon 
Skorpios. Jacqueline 
Onassis was looking forward to a quiet 
trip home to Manhattan and her chil 
dren, with a stop along the way to see 
Lee Radziwill, in England 
But when a lady has been queen of the 
headlines tor so long, no place can real- 
ly be a castle 
Jackie to Lee's 49-acre estate, where a 
photographer snapped her standing 
alongside Dancer Rudolf Nureyev, bun- 
dled against the chill in a 
and unbecoming brown beret, blue jack 
et and grey And one woman's 


her. sister 


London newsmen trailed 


shapeless 


trousers 
page writer waspishly suggested that in 
future Jackie reserve such headgear for 
her bath. Back in New York, Jackie 





MRS. ONASSIS & RUDOLF 
Banished to the bath. 


passed the word that she wanted to be 
left strictly alone: it was the fifth an- 
niversary of Jack Kennedy's assassina 
tion and the week Robert Kennedy 
would have been 43. But whenever she 
pul her head outside her Fifth Avenue 
apartment, there were the Jackie watch- 
ers. One afternoon, after collecting 
young John at school, Jackie found her- 
self and her Secret Service escort fol 
lowed by several carloads of reporters 
Finally, after a wild chase, the Secret 
Service man managed to slew his white 
convertible across the roadway, forcing 
the reporters to a screeching halt while 
Jackie’s Cadillac disappeared 

In Manhattan last 
the National 


ences medal for 


week to receive 
Institute of Social Sci 
‘distinguished services 
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to humanity.” Charles Lindbergh spoke 
with concern about relation to 
his environment. “In the short period 
of time after intellect gained domination 
instinct.” said Lindy, “it has made 
man the most destructive creature upon 
earth Man, Lindbergh 
now suffers from an “inability to choose 
the better from the worse in fundamental 


man’s 


over 


complained, 





values.” Let us, he pleaded, “agree to pre- 


serve some of the natural environment 


that formed us. It holds the wisdom to 
which our tyranny of intellect must 
turn if we are to maintain the balanced 
qualities essential to survival 

This ts a story that every art collector, 
big and little, dreams of, At the flea mat 
ket in Paris, a West German businessman 
buys a painting of two sunbathing nudes 
for $40, The picture is 
scrubs it with a strong solvent 


grimy. so he 
Behold 
1 blue shimmer of paint appears below 
the surface, and 
remarkable 


a professional restorer 
uncovers a Signature 
Claude Monet, |8 Now fully re 


stored, the canvas appears to be one of 








Monet's largest impressionistic versions 
of Paris’ Gare St. Lazare. But how did 
Monet ever get Easy: it 
was the vogue, since impressionists were 


covered over? 


such low regard in the later 
Value of the 
it least $250 


held in 
PSOOs 
market 


picture On today’s 
O00 
literary 


It was a test of might, pit 


ting that cagey old French poet Louis 
Aragon against the Académie Goncourt 
At issue) was the coveted Prix Gon 


court for literary achievement. Aragon 
wus determined to keep the award from 
Bernard Clavel, author of nearly a doz 


en novels, who had already won the 
Grand Prix Littéraire de la Ville de 
Paris. Aragon had precedent on his side 


no author has ever received these two lit 


erary prizes in one year Aragon al 
most made it, but the tally was 6-5 
Clavel. So Aragon rattled off a stormy 


letter of resignation. He railed against 
the “cannibalism that reigns among cer 
tain of our colleagues.” and demanded 
that the letter be read at the awards lun 
cheon. His colleagues merely announced 
his resignation—yjust before the pate 


About 100 wives stood anxiously in 
line at a Waikiki military club in Hon- 
olulu waiting for 162 servicemen on 
R & R leave from Viet Nam, A young 
woman, wearing a white miniskirt and 
red and white blouse, hugged her chub 
by blond-haired son and soothingly told 
him: “Daddy's coming. He'll 
soon as he can.” Then, tired and wrin 
kled after the 13-hour fight, Airman 
Pat Nugent arrived, and Luci Nugent 
and little Lyn found themselves reunited 
after seven months. Lyn, who wore a mil 
itary uniform—the gift of his maternal 
grandfather—ezreeted Daddy with a kiss 
and a wobbly salute. As for the ttin 
erary of that five-day R & R. that’s up 


come as 








CHARLES & ANNE LINDBERGH 


Plea for preservation. 


to Pat. “He's the boss of our family.” an 
nounced Luci, who had already 


week of sightseeing before his arriva 


done a 


Much of Broadway's sharpest wit nes 
er sees a stage. But the good lines live 
on, and a rich collection has now been re 
pair of theatrical autobi 
Re flee non 
traces her 
from childhood 


present, In it she re- 


called in 
ographies. In On Actress 


Helen Hayes, 68 


ind professional lite 


private 


through to the 
members the evening that Sir Laurence 
Olivier, after a particularly brilliant per 
formance of Othello, agomized: “1 know 
damn it, but I don't know 
how can I be 
can do it again?” She wryly refers to a 
particular dinner with the acerbic dra 
ma critic Alexander Woollcott as “the 
Last Supper.” recalls Victor Mature's 
reluctance to enter the arena with a 
tranquilized shooting The 


I was great 


how | did it, so sure | 


while 


lion 
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THE NUGENT FAMILY 
Wobbly on the welcome. 
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Before you buy 


_acolor tv, be sure you 


give it The Face Test. 


There’s a funny thing about 
the human face. Its subtle colors 
are the hardest thing for a color 
tv to reproduce accurately. 
That’s why Philco proposes The 
Face Test. 

Take a close look at the faces 
on a color tv before you buy it. 
If you see good, lifelike flesh 
tones, you know that set can 
get any colors right. 

Philco Color TV is specially 
designed to give good skin color. 


Our low-demodulation circuit in 
all big-screen models produces 
a wider range of the colors that 
make up flesh tones. This makes 


it easier to adjust them accurately. 


The faces don’t jump to violent 
red or green the moment you 
touch the tint control. 

Philco also has an exclusive 
tuning system. It makes sure 
you get the proper color signal 
on all channels. Even in fringe 
areas. And we have a special 


control which lets you adjust 
the picture as sharp or as soft 
as you like. 

Don’t buy a color tv till 
you've given it The Face Test. 
After all, faces are what you'll 
be looking at most after you’ve 
bought it. 


PHILCO 








Philco gets the faces right.The rest is easy. 

















Your Beechcraft King Air 
says a lot about 
the way you operate a company 


It says you Operate with a highly mobile front office. You know a business runs more 

smoothly when the right people get together. It says you know that many times the top 

men have to be there—in the situation—to be in charge of the situation. And you know 

that on-the-spot evaluation is often vital to good decision-making. 

Hundreds of the nation’s leading corporations invest in Beechcraft business airplanes. 

(The top 100 own 132 Beechcrafts.) They select Beechcraft for the same reasons they 

hire top men, buy the best machinery and use the latest methods. 

The Beechcraft King Air is a world-famous, pressurized, prop-jet corporate transport. 

The finest made anywhere. It’s a 4-mile-a-minute executive suite that takes the waste 

out of travel time. It lets you make your own schedule, and makes it possible for you to 

be there—in thousands of places the airlines don’t go. That’s how a King Air helps you 

operate a company the way you like. 

Profitably. 

For an illustrated brochure on the popular King Air, see your Beechcraft Be there! 
Dealer. Look for his red, white and blue sign of quality sales and service at . 
major airports throughout the world. Or, write on your company letterhead 
to: Beech Aircraft Corp., Marketing Services, 9705 E. Central, 
Wichita, Kansas 67201. 











Rohe: “Who the hell wants to be 
gummed to death?” And she will never 
forget the night she and her husband, 
Playwright Charles MacArthur, gave a 
party that concluded with Soprano Lu 
crezia Bori on the telephone singing a 
long-distance hrindisi to Al Capone in 
Chicago. “When I look back over these 
years, a holiday mood possesses me,” 
she writes. “Charlie and I had every- 
thing fora while. . . there were the chil- 
dren, the endless stream of intoxicating 
friends, energy and a never-ceasing sup- 
ply of money. We lived it up, Charlie 
and 1.” 

In Voices Offstage, Playwright Mare 
Connelly, 77, re-creates a surrealistic 
scene in which Robert Benchley and 
he stood in full evening dress on a bal- 
cony overlooking Fifth Avenue, Con- 
nelly shouted to the passers-by below, 
“Your new prince!” while Benchley, in 
a creaking German accent, assured them 
he would not treat them harshly. “You 


ver rictume 





HELEN HAYES AS A GIRL 
Possessed by a holiday mood. 


have all been so cute,” concluded Bench- 
ley. “Next Saturday night I will permit 
fireworks and dancing in the streets.” 
Connelly noted that “many appreciative 
listeners below us applauded vigorous- 
ly." whereupon the two of them 
launched into a Bierstube song before 
ending the balcony scene. Connelly also 
tells of accepting Henry Ford's invi 
tation to go for a drive one day in 
1934 and sitting there in great amuse 
ment while the man who put America 
on wheels pushed pedals and punched 
buttons in a futile attempt to start his 
own car. “They're always changing the 
damn things!” Ford finally bellowed. 
Connelly gleefully remembers the time 
in the mid-'20s when William Butler 
Yeats, who had not set foot in a church 
for years, was mistaken for a minister 
aboard a steamer during a furious storm 
in the Irish Sea. A terrified young girl 
asked the poet to pray for her safety, 
whereupon Yeats threw back his head, 
shouted some lines from Milton into 
the raging wind, and “the storm stopped 
before he'd finished.” 
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CROSS Classic Ladies’ Writing Instruments in 14 Karat Gold Filled 


and Sterling Silver with top grain leather Pen Purse.” 
Pen or Pencil $12.00 Set $22.50 4 —* 


What! 


You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute, 61 Broadway, N.Y 
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REPORTING 
Goring the Egotists 


Oriana Fallaci likes to be disliked. 
The more hostility between her and 
her subject, she feels, the better the in- 
terview. In waging this belligerent kind 
of journalism, her weapons are a tape re- 
corder, an eye-catching figure and a vul- 
nerable glint in her wide blue eyes. 
She roams the world in search of peo- 
ple who are not simpatico but antipa 
tico, and she has bagged dozens—Nor 
man Mailer, Federico Fellini, Michael 
Caine, Dean Martin, El] Cordobés, Hugh 





find a man strong enough to dominate 
her, Actress Anna Magnani finally asked, 
“Tell me, what do you really think of 
me?” Replied Oriana: “I think—I think 
you're a great man, Signora Magnani.” 
When she caught Hugh Hefner in fla 
grant hypocrisy, Oriana remarked, “Here 
the donkey falls.” 


Hefner: What did you say? 

Fallaci: Nothing. It’s an Italian way 
of speaking 

Hefner: What does it mean? 

Fallaci: It means that while I'll go to 
hell, you'll go to paradise, Mr. Hefner 


. 
i 


ORIANA FALLACI IN VIET NAM 
Everyone has to share the stage. 


Hefner and the Duchess of Alba, to 
name a few. The results have made Oria 
na, at 37, Italy’s leading woman jour 
nalist with a following in many other 
countries as well, She has just’ pub- 
lished a collection of her interviews 
The English language version ts ap 
propriately utled The Egotists 

The egotists do not have the stage to 
themselves. Petite intense Oriana is much 
in evidence in all of her interviews 
Her approach is blunt. She told 
H. Rap Brown: “It would be hard to 
find a racist who ts more racist than 
you are, a man more filled with hate.” 
She used irony on Fellini. “Not even 
about Giuseppe Verdi has so much been 
written. But then you are the Giuseppe 
Verdi of today. You even look alike, es- 
pecially the hat. No, please. why are 
you hiding your hat?” 

Sexless in Paradise. Oriana stays in 
command during an interview; she has 
the first word and the last. After com 
plaining to Oriana that she could never 
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There, among the saints and martyrs, to- 
gether with your Bunnies, you'll go to 
discuss the sex of the angels 

Hefner: Do they have sex? 

Fallaci: They don't 


Oriana’s victims react with predictable 
outrage. “Dirty liar. Rude little bitch!” 
Fellini called her in the course of his in 
terview. Nevertheless, the egotists in- 
variably say much more than they plan 
to. Oriana managed to bring to the sur- 
face Nguyen Cao Ky’s latent anti-Amer 
icanism: “I've never thought that the 
white race is a superior race—on the 
contrary. You have to realize that the fu- 
ture is here among us, not among you 
whites. America should not be called 
‘the New World’ any more: it should 
be called ‘the Old World. Its time ts 
over.” Geraldine Chaplin spoke of her 
father: “Certainly I'm afraid of my ta- 
ther. I feel this constant reproof, this con- 
stant comparison. I feel that only when 
I'm no longer in his shadow, when I'm 
no longer afraid of him, that only then 


will I finally be able to do something my- 
self.” Alfred Hitchcock gave one of the 
less-kKnown reasons why he has filmed 
his thrillers over the years. “I spent 
three years studying with the Jesuits 
They used to terrify me to death with ev- 
erything, and now I'm getting my own 
‘back by terrifying other people.” 

Often Oriana rouses her subjects to in 
trospective eloquence. “Women today,” 
said Jeanne Moreau, “tend so much to 
minimize the gift of giving themselves 
and to belittle the woman who gives her- 
self. In French novels of the last cen 
tury one often reads this phrase, which 
I find so right, ‘I gave myself.” Today 
it's no longer a gift, it’s more like aban- 
donment, prompted by outside factors 
such as a pleasant evening, a momentary 
closeness, holidays, sunshine, whisky, a 
movie.” 

Inside Is Better. When Oriana’s sub- 
jects read the result of the interview, 
they often complain that she has fab- 
ricated the quotes. She denies it. But 
she does take a few liberties. “I tran 
scribe the whole interview,” she says, 
“then | make tt into what I print in 
the same way that a movie director 
makes a film—eliminating and cutting 
and splicing.” This makes her a kind 
of impresario of interviews, which she 
freely admits. “Of course I'm an ac- 
tress, an egotist. The story is good when 
I put myself in.” 

Oriana learned to be daring as she 
grew up in Florence under Mussolini 
Her father, a onetime socialist politician, 
was in and out of jail because of his anti 
Fascist activities, and she herself stud- 
ied English in school in order to assist 
Englishmen and Americans in the un- 
derground. Influenced by her uncle, 
Bruno Fallaci, founder of the magazine 
Epoca, she started reporting at 17 while 
attending medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. Ultimately, she says, 
“I gave up what | loved, medicine, for 
what provided money, Journalism ts my 
Pygmalion.” It also became her love; 
her heart is in her work for the picture 
magazine L’Europeo, and apparently not 
anywhere else. “To get married,” she ex 
plains, “only means that later you have 
to get a divorce.” 

Sometimes she gets more involved 
in her stories than even she would like 
to be. During last month's rioting tn 
Mexico City, she was shot twice in the 
leg, once in the back. With her usual self- 
dramatization, she wrote a piece for 
L’Europeo that was entitled “The Night 
of Blood in Which | Was Wounded.” No 
body wounds Oriana without paying 
for it. When the Mexican police were 
taunting her while she was awaiting 
help in the hospital, she reported that 
she shouted at them: “You better play 
God now, because if I live I will show 
er filth on Mexican cops all over the 
world.” Even the Spanish matador El 
Cordobés admitted that she frightened 
him as much as an angry bull. “Why?” 
she asked. “Because you use words like 
the horns of a bull.” 
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FREE Recipe Guide 


f Now NAPPY HOUR Ham 











Make this 
simple taste test 
and learn how 
to make your 





drinks taste far better 


You'll have fun doing this! And while you're at it, 
you'll discover one of the true secrets of making a far 
better drink. First, fill two short glasses with cracked 
ice. Pour a jigger of Bourbon or Scotch into one. Sip 
it. Now do the same with Southern Comfort. Sip it, 
and you've found a completely different basic liquor— 
one that actually tastes good with nothing added. No 
wonder so many experts use Southern Comfort instead 
of the conventional whiskey called for in many recipes. 
They have found this “switch” improves most drinks 
tremendously. Try it in your own favorite drink. Like 
Sours? Make both recipes below. Compare them. One 
sip will convince you! 


ordinary SOUR smoother SOUR 


1 jigger (1% oz.) Bourbon or rye 1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
% jigger fresh lemon juice % jigger fresh lemon juice 
1 teaspoon sugar % teaspoon sugar 
Shake with cracked ice; strain into glass. Mix just like the usual recipe—but 

Add orange slice on rim of glass, and a you Il enjoy it more! This one has a 

cherry. Now, make the recipe at right superb flavor no other sour can match 
and fle / S “Ain be Cc 

and learn how a switch in basic liquor The Comfort® Sour as served at 

greatly improves this drink Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco 


*Southern Comfort® 


improves Manhattans, too...try the smoother Comfort* Manhattan 





1 jigger (1% 02.) Southern Comfort Sur with cracked ice, strain into 
Dash Angostura bitters (optional) tail glass. Use of Southern Corr as 
% oz. dry vermouth « one cherry @ base, improves this drink remarkat 





SOUTHERN COMFORT 


What is Southern Comfort? It’s a special kind of basic liquor which was smooth, superb liquor and named it Southern Comfort. The formula for 
created in the days of Old New Orleans by a truly talented gentleman. this 100-proof liquor remains a family secret to this day, its delicious taste 
Disturbed by the taste of even the finest whiskies of his day, this man still unmatched by any other liquor. Try @ bottle See how good it tastes 
carefully combined rare and delicious ingredients to create this unusually straight, on-the-rocks, in highballs, and how it improves your mixed drinks, too. 


Also available in Canada * SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP. + 100 PROOF LIQUEUR «+ ST. LOUIS. MO 














FOOTBALL 
The Game That Was 


The days when Harvard and 
Yale dominated college foot- 
ball went out with raccoon 
coats and bootleg booze. Ivy 
League schools do not hold 
spring practice; they are spar- 
ing with their athletic schol- 
arships, and they demand more 
than passing grades in physical 
education, But each fall, when 
Harvard and Yale clash in the 
climactic contest of the Ivy 
season, for thousands of loyal 
alumni—and for _ tradition- 
minded fans everywhere—the 
game is still The Game. 

Last week, for the first time 
since 1909, both schools came 
into The Game with perfect 
records, and football fever 
blazed so high that student 
scalpers were getting up to 
$175 for a Harvard Stadium 
seat. Proud possessor of a de- 
fensive unit that called itself the “De- 
stroyers’ Club,” Harvard had allowed 
its opponents only 230 yds. and 7.6 
points per game. Yale, a team that 
ranked No, 3 in total offense, had aver- 
aged 467 yds. and 36 points a game 

Frank in the Flesh. Seldom has a col- 
lege backfield contained two more of 
fensive threats than Yale's Quarterback 
Brian Dowling and Halfback Calvin Hill 
A real-life Frank Merriwell, Dowling 
does everything but carry water, 
and in three seasons he has rewritten 
the Yale record book, No less talented 
is Hill, a slashing runner with 13 touch 
downs to his credit this year. 

In the first half, it was practically all 
Yale, as Dowling ran for two touch 
downs and passed for two more, one 
of them to Hill. The score was 22-0 
deep in the second quarter, and the 
Elis seemed headed for an effortless vic- 
tory. Then Harvard discovered a Mer- 
riwell of its own. Off the bench to 
replace the Crimson’s harried regular 
Quarterback George Lalich, trotted Sec- 
ond Stringer Frank Champi, 20. A local 
boy from Everett, Mass., Champi's ath 
letic reputation was based on his rec- 
ord as a javelin thrower 

For openers, Champi drilled a 15-yd. 
pass to End Bruce Freeman for one Har 
vard TD. He set up another score with 
a 26-vd. toss to Sophomore End Pete 
Varney, Yale’s Dowling got that one 
back with a S5-yd. run, but now the mo 
mentum belonged to Harvard as the 
Crimson defense stiffened, forcing five 
Yale tumbles in the second half, The 
big problem was the clock. With less 
than 2 min. left and the score Yale 29, 
Harvard 13, Champi went to work. From 
his own 14, he marched the Crimson 
86 yds. in nine plays, hitting Freeman 
with a [S-yd. bullet that made it 29-21 
Time lett: 42 see. 

Desperate to get the ball back, Har- 
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CHAMP! THROWING THE BALL 
Better known for the javelin. 


vard tried an obvious onside kick—and 
made the recovery. Back rushed Cham- 
pi; on first down, unable to find any 
one to pass to, he scrambled 14 yds. to 
the Yale 35. A face-mask penalty on 
the tackle took the ball down to the 
20. More important, it stopped the clock 
A draw play gained 14 yds., but then 
Champi lost 2 yds. trying to pass. The 
clock read 3 sec.; time for only one 
more play. Back again dropped Champi, 
frantically dodging tacklers. searching 


for a 





receiver, Just as he was about to 
be buried under Yale men, he unload 
ed a perfect pass to Halfback Vie Gatto 
in the end zone 

It took officials 2 min. to clear the 
field so that Harvard could line up for 
the conversion attempt. Needing two 
points to tie, Champi got them with a 
pass to Varney. There it ended. Har- 
vard 29, Yale 29. In the wildest, most ex 
citing college football game of the year, 
nobody and everybody won 


Weak in the Knees 


In any contact sport, the danger of in- 
jury is always present, In football, soon- 
er or later, everyone gets hurt—and 
more often than not, he gets hurt in 
the Knee. Obviously, the football play- 
er’s Knee is crucial. It must function per- 
fectly to permit all the feinting. cut- 
ting, spinning, twisting, blocking, run- 
ning and tackling that are the basic 
elements of his increasingly violent trade 

But the knee is also one of the weak 
est and most vulnerable joints in the 
human body—as two of football's most 
talented practitioners discovered — this 
month, Notre Dame Quarterback Terry 
Hanratty tried to take the ball around 
end on an option play, and ran head 
on into two tacklers. One hit him high, 
while the other pinioned his lett leg 
Snap went a ligament in Hanratty’s 
left Knee, and that was the end of his sea- 





son. Four days later, the Chicago Bears’ 
breakaway halfback, Gale Sayers, hit 
similar trouble when he tried to turn 
the corner on an end run. He planted 
his right foot to cut downfield. and was 
hit from the side by San Francisco Cor 
nerback Kermit Alexander. Sayers was 
carried off the field with three ruptured 
ligaments and a torn cartilage in’ his 
With him 


right’ knee probably went 

the Bears’ hopes of winning a divi- 

sional champtonship. ’ 
During a recent symposium at Man 


hattan’s Hospital for Special Surgery, 
doctors predicted that one out of every 
eight football players in the U.S., from 
the pros down to high school, will suf- 
fer a more or less serious knee injury 
this season. With 1,000,000 players in 
the U.S., said the doctors, this means 
“something like 125,000 knee injuries, 
at least 40,000 of which will require cor 
rective surgery. 

Never the Same. And they will re- 
quire it fast: damaged knee ligaments de- 
teriorate rapidly. When he operated on 
Sayers, Dr. Theodore Fox, the Bears’ 
team physician, took the “duck’s foot” 
muscles, normally located slightly above 
the inside of the knee, and bound them 
around the ligaments for added sup 
port; Hanratty’s injury did not require 
such drastic measures. But both men 
look forward to a long convalescence 
Six weeks in a cast is standard, fol 
lowed by months of tedious exercise 
Eventually, Hanratty and Savers will 
be able to play again—but how well? 

“The knee ts never the same, tech 
nically speaking,” says Dr. Robert Ker 
lan. a well-known Los Angeles ortho 
pedist. “There will be a litthe more play 
in the knee. a slight feeling of instabil- 
itv. Your thigh will tend to keep going 
alter your foot stops. Its a weird sen 


sation.” At best, the doctors can restore 
only 60% of a plaver’s former prow 
ess; the other 40 is up to the player 
himself, Not everybody can or wants 
to play football on a knee that is in 
herently weaker and susceptible to fur 
ther injury. Halfbacks Johnny Roland 
of the St. Louis Cardinals and Tucker 


Frederickson of the New York Giants 
were spectacular pro runners before they 
suffered knee injuries. Neither has vet re 
captured his form 

One way or another, the injury is per 
manent, Even the most expertly recon 
structed Knee will loosen in time. And 
with age. arthritis is likely. The ob 
vious answer is to avoid such injuries 
in the first place. Protective knee brac- 
es are available, but they dramatically re 
strict a player's mobility. Replacing sta 
dium turf with artificial grass in which 
cleats are less likely to catch also prom- 
ises help. So do shorter cleats, Some 
doctors insist that the Knees of all young- 
sters who turn out for football in high 
school should be examined so that the 
weak and injury-prone can be weeded 
out. But the prescription of choice is 
one the patient is not likely to take 
The only reliable way to avoid knee in- 
juries, say the doctors, is to avoid the 
game. Why not try touch? 
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JUSTERINI 
' ‘1 


Do unto others. 


J&B rare scotch. Pennies more in cost, worlds apart in quality. 























The City Eye is a re 


The City Eye isa red, irritated eye. Drenched 
in sulphur dioxide. Smothered in carbon 
monoxide. Grated by gritty hydrocarbons 
and fly ash. Every day, all day. Especially in 
the fall. 

There are just two things you can do about 
it. Join your local clean-air committee. And 
clear your City Eyes with Visine* Eye Drops. 
Your eyes will look better and feel better 


eee soothes and gets out redness caused } 
by city air. Just 2 drops do it. Get Visine, 
the ao eye drop, and make your City * ie 1 
Eyes feel like they’ve just spent a month , © Visi 

in the country. 


Visine gets the red out. If it doesn't, we Visitie 
suggest you see your doctor. 


Visine gets the red out. 







MEDICINE 





Treating the Poor 


OR one-fifth of the U.S. population, 

the risk of dying before age 35 is 
four times the U.S. average. In_ this 
group, adults have four times as much 
disabling heart disease, ten times as 
much visual impairment, six times as 
much mental illness, mental retardation 
and nervous disorder. This one-fifth con- 
sututes the nation’s poor—40 million 
Americans, by the Government's ad- 
mittedly rough estimates 

Despite good intentions and the Great 
Society, the health gap is growing. In 
1940, the infant-mortality rate for non- 





GEIGER & PATIENTS 
More by doing than writing. 


whites was 70% greater than for whites; 
now it is almost 100% greater—38.8 4 
20.6 per 1,000 live births. In some ghet 
tos, infant-mortality rates exceed 100 per 
1,000 live births—approaching the level 
of a Biblical plague. In Mississippi, the 
Negro maternal death rate is five times 
that of whites; 74% of these are, in med- 
ical opinion, preventable 

First-Hand Study. To correct this im 
balance, a band of determined medical 
men, supported by funds from the Of 
fice of Economic Opportunity, has 
launched a counterattack on medical 
poverty in several severely depressed 
areas. The OEO has allocated $94 mil- 
lion to finance $1 neighborhood health 
centers, of which 33 are already op- 
erating and 18 are being organized. Un- 
less it is caught in a budget squeeze, 
the OEO will start ten more centers 
early next year. 

The idea for this program originated 
with Dr. H. Jack Geiger, 43, a onetime 
medicine reporter for the International 
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News Service who decided that he could 
do more for his fellow men by be 
coming a doctor than by writing about 
doctors. While studying medicine at 
Western Reserve University in the mid 
1950s, he read about medical centers 
for the poor that had long existed in Eu 
rope. Later he studied what he calls “so- 
medicine” (the concept of illness 
as an environmental as well as a med 
ical problem) at South Africa’s only 
medical school primarily for blacks, at 
the University of Natal in Durban, In 
1964, Geiger traveled to Mississippi for 
the Medical Committee for Human 
Rights, and with Dr. Count Gibson Jr., 
a Georgia-born internist. set up a small 
health center that lasted only a year 

As the two returned to Boston, Gib 
son suggested that Tufts University, with 
an expanding program of social med- 
icine, might sponsor a health-center pro 
gram, Within four weeks, the hyper 
kinetic Geiger had Tufts’ approval and 
an associate professorship, then obtained 
funds from the OEO. Says Geiger: “We 
have known for a long time about the re 
lationships between poverty and health 
without fully facing up to them. The 
poor are likelier to be sick. The sick 
are likelier to be poor. Without in 
tervention, the poor get sicker and the 
sick get poorer.” 

Primitive Housing. To solve the ur- 
ban crisis, Geiger believes it is nec 
essary to work on both ends of it—the 
Negro ghettos in the North and the 
rural South, which is the source of 200, 
O00 Northbound migrants per year. In 
the Deep South's black belt, he could 
find no place worse off than the north- 
ern part of Mississippi's Bolivar Coun- 
ty: 500 sq. mi. containing 12,000 Ne- 
groes, with an average income of $900 
a year for a family of five. Housing ts 


cial 


primitive: 75% of the homes lack run- 
ning water, 90% lack indoor toilets 
Two years ago, Geiger moved into 


Mound Bayou (pop, 1,380), the oldest 
all-Negro town in the U.S. He con- 
verted a parsonage into a clinic, used a 
ramshackle theater as a school for health 
aides, a trailer for a business office, 
and a remodeled storefront for a pre 
natal-care unit 

This month the center moved from 
this conglomerate into a new $900,000 
building with 24,000 sq. ft. of space 
The staff is divided into three units, 
each with a family-health group as- 
signed to cover one-third of northern Bo- 
livar, Of the center's 120 staff mem- 
bers, 100 are local residents, To bring 
patients in from the black bottom mud 
of the bayous, the center has its own am- 
bulance and 20 other vehicles 

Touring the region, Time Reporter 
David M. Rorvik “collected enough case 
histories to fill six depressing books 
Here's a typical one: the case of Miss Jes- 
sie Mae and family, a mother and elev- 





en children living in a burned-out, three- 
room shack off Highway No, 8. Moth 
er was cut off from welfare aid when 
her last child (illegitimate) was born. 
She is a day worker, rotating between 
two white families. Earns $15 a week 
Field worker went there because she 
heard one of the girls was having black- 
out ‘spells.’ Found seven children play- 
ing in the yard under the care of an 
eleven-year-old. Although the temper 
ature was 40°, four of the children 
were without shoes or coats. Baby in a 
paper box was nursing himself on bean 
soup. A five-year-old girl had a nasty 
open wound on her foot, very dirty 
Had hit herself with an ax. Miss Jessie 
Mae herself materialized about 40 min 
utes later to reveal that 1) she realized 
the baby needed better care, but she 





FIELD WORKER WITH CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
The environment is the problem. 


had ten others to feed; 2) she gave the 
children grits for breakfast, pecans for 
lunch, and rice, beans and greens for sup- 
per; 3) she didn’t have money to see a 
doctor, The case worker administered 
first aid for the wounded foot, told Jes- 
sie Mae about the Tufts-Delta Health 
Center, explained exactly how to get 
help, and arranged for her and her fam 
ily to be picked up by one of the cen 
ter’s cars.” 

With appropriate modifications to 
meet local conditions, this is the pat 
tern for health centers in 23 states and 
the District of Columbia. On Denver's 
teeming West Side there will soon be 
twelve neighborhood stations, tiled in 
with two comprehensive health centers 
“Anglo” doctors are expected to learn 
enough Spanish to communicate with 
their patients. In Minnesota, at the Chip- 
pewas’ Red Lake Reservation, OEO doc- 
tors and nurses have at last coped with 
tribal rivalries enough to let them get 
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Mushrooms. 
This week’s 


perfect martini 
secret. 


Marinate button mushrooms 
in vermouth and use 
the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. 
The perfect 
martini gin. 





on with the job of caring for the sick 
OEO centers are also caring for the 
white rural poor. In Hyden. Ky. (pop 
800), Dr. Mary Pauline Fox heads a 
corps of nurses who wear logging boots 
and drive Jeeps to get to Leslie Coun 
ty’s one hospital, perched precariously 
on an eroded hillside. Long-unemployed 
coal miners have a high incidence of 
bronchitis and emphysema, The local 
mainstay ts fried pork, the mountain peo- 
ple tend to be obese and suffer from 
high blood pressure and heart disease 
Their children are anemic, infested with 
Mental and physical retarda 
tion are common, presumably because 
of inbreeding “back on the creeks.” 
Medical Labyrinth. One of the first 
and most successful centers treats the 
muluracial populauon of Columbia 
Point, a spit of land in Boston Harbor 
For 150 years it was a city dump: now 


parasites 





Was pregnant she did not see a doctor 
until she was in labor. She was then 
found to have a kidney disorder 

Lately, an OFO center worker visited 
Mrs. O'Leary. Once on welfare herself, 
the worker was able to find the words 
to persuade Mrs. O'Leary to go to the 
health center, only a few yards away, 
for a checkup, and to take the children’ 
along. Jim O'Leary reluctantly agreed 
to go too 

At the center, the obstetrician checked 
Mrs. O'Leary; the pediatrician ordered 
iron tablets and vaccinations for the chil 
dren; an internist examined Jim O'Leary, 
persuaded him to see the center psy- 
chiatrist for his “headaches.” Learning 
Mrs. O'Leary would like to stop having 
children, the obstetrician made an ap 
pointment for her with a family-plan- 
ning counselor. All of that in an hour 

Such a program actually saves mon 





PATIENTS AT DENVER HEALTH CENTER 
Preventive care is the key to the cost. 


it has 26 buildings containing 1,504 
apartments, The Point's 6,000 residents 
tend to feel lett out of society. Two ex- 
pressways effectively cut them off from 
Boston's center, and public transpor- 
tation is so inadequate that it takes at 
least two hours, sometimes as long as 
five, to get to a hospital by bus 

But the Point's people—half white, 
half nonwhite—are hardly apathetic 
about health, Geiger argues. They prove 
the contrary by their nighttime use of 
emergency rooms in Boston area hos 
pitals. There, he says, they find “the 
same piecemeal, episodic, discontinuous, 
uncoordinated medical care—but at 
least it's cheaper and faster than in day 
tume outpatient departments.” 

The O'Leary family is typical of Co- 
lumbia Point. Jim O'Leary has trouble 
holding a full-trme job because of a 
drinking problem, Kate O'Leary has had 
three children, all—until recently—ane- 
mic and in need of vaccinations, and 
she ts pregnant again. The last time she 


ey. Cut off from routine preventive med- 
icine, poverty-ridden people tend to be 
extremely ill when they are finally com 
pelled to go into a hospital. A sample 
of 54 Columbia Point families was found 
to have had a total of 200 hospital 
days in the year before the center 
opened. Two years later, because of bet 
ter preventive care, this had dropped to 
40 days—an 80% reduction. Hospital 
ization, at $50 to S1OO a day in true 
costs, 1s the Most expensive part of med- 
ical care. For these 54 families alone, 
the second-year saving in hospital costs 
may have been $10,000 to $12,000, Im 
pressed after a tour of Columbia Point, 
Senator Edward Kennedy was able to 
get another $50 million added to the 
OEO appropriation, But no matter how 
far the OFO expands its health centers, 
they will not be enough to solve the na 
tionwide medical problems of the poor 
The effort to supply health care for max- 
imum social tmpact will cost many more 
millions, and perhaps billions. 
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This is the 1969 Cadillac Fleetwood Eldorado with front-wheel drive. Its unique 


combination of beauty, performance and handling qualities has earned it recognition 


as the world’s finest personal car. Once you drive it, you'll know why. 
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Westinghouse computers 
run this transit system... 





this steel mill... 


this warehouse... 


and monitor this electric power plant. 


Westinghouse computers also run papermills, automotive 
assembly lines, electric signs, etc. They can control the 
entire steelmaking process. San Franciscans will soon 
board fully automated rapid transit cars dispatched by a 
Westinghouse computer as frequently as every 90 seconds. 
A similar system has run on a Pittsburgh test track for 
three years. 


A Westinghouse computer runs a whole warehouse. It can 
locate one item out of thousands in seconds, and direct an 
unmanned crane to retrieve it. And a Westinghouse com- 
puter will monitor a utility network that serves two-thirds 
of California, to help improve efficiency and guard 
against power emergencies. Westinghouse computers can 
do almost anything. Can one help you? 


You can be sure... if it's Westinghouse 








Anything less 
than an 
electric watch 
is just that. 
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| The Electric Timex.*39.95 
Something that's supposed to go all the time, like a watch, 
should be run by something that goes all tne time. Like electricity. 
The Electric Timex runs that way. It runs for a year on a single 
tiny energy cell. At the end of the year you just replace the 
| energy cell, and the watch has the energy to run for another year. 
It runs without winding. It has no mainspring. Not even a 
winding stem. It is shock-resistant. Waterproof*. Dustproof*. 
And yet for all its advantages, the Electric Timex costs about 
the same as a medium priced wind-up watch. (Even the calendar 
model is only $45.) Who could ask for anything less? 
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More people buy TIMEX” than any other watch in the world 





| “stays waterproof and dustproof as long as al, crown and back are fntact. 
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KARNILOVA & BERNARDI IN “ZORBA 
Folk dance—of any old folk. 


NEW PLAYS 
The Pirate of Life Walks the Plank 


Someone forgot to tell Producer-Di- 


Harold Prince that Zorba isn't 
Jewish. Prince could not resist the temp- 
tation to try to fashion a sequel to his 
own Fiddler on the Roof, thinly 
ouflaged with a Greek accent. The re 
sulting musical play is sleek, professional 
and synthetic, a brassy bit of Broad- 
wayana that is as far from the Med 
iterranean basin as is Shubert Alley 

Quite apart from its total inability to 
reflect the intellectual nuances of the Ka 
zantzakis novel, Zorba the Greek, the 
musical is infinitely inferior, point for 
point, to the 1964 Michael Cacoyannis 
film, with its powerful evocation of fierce 
joys and harsh sorrows against the spare 
Greek landscape. Anthony Quinn 
possessed by the title role; Herschel Ber 
nardi merely inhabits the part like a rent 
ed room. Quinn had the sexual as 
surance of a Bernardi talks up 
lust as if he were a barker for a snake 
oil remedy. Zorba has to be—as Quinn 
was and Bernardi is not—a grizzled Di- 
Onysian pagan, a piece of the Hellenic 
sun shaped like a man 

The casting failure persists all down 
the line. In the film the part of Nikos, 
the young scholar who takes Zorba with 


rector 


cam 





was 


goat 


him to Crete to operate an abandoned 
Was played by Alan Bates 
with a pale, perplexed intellectuality that 


lignite mine 


was a perfect foil to Quinn’s animal mag 
netism. In this stunted ver- 
sion of the part. John Cunningham acts 


musical’s 


like a graduate-school grind 

As the widow whom Nikos beds with 
at Zorba’s urging. Carmen Alvarez is 
an extremely pretty girl who seems to 
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be idly 
Irene 


looking for attention, whereas 
Papas starved for 
and seething with it. As for the aging sou 
brette of a landlady who embarks on 
her last amorous voyage with that pi 
rate of life Zorba, Maria Karnilova sim 
ply cannot provide the mixture of girl 
ish coquetry, humor and faded carnality 
that made Lila Kedrova’s film perform- 
stun jing achtevement 


was passion 


nce such a 

This wholesale miscasting might have 
been redeemed in part if the songs and 
dances possessed ethnic veracity and vi 
rility. As it is, the bouzouki music sounds 
as if it was piped in by Muzak, and 
the lyrics are insipid. The characteristic 
Levantine lament ts 
heard, since music that weeps and words 
soaked in pain might dismay the theater- 
party ladies. The dances have the look 
of old folk dances—any old folk. Greek 
fire is missing. Zorba danced 
words could not contain his vaulting 
spirit. Bernardi clodhops, while the sup- 
porting cast dances by a timetable as if 


tone of scarcely 


because 


it were catching a train 
When Kazantzakis created Zorba, he 
fashioned a character who defies death 


Far more than a celebration of un 
fettered instinct, Zorba’s heightened 
sense of existence comes from his sec- 


ond-to-second awareness of death, That 
is why the widow is murdered by the pu- 
ritanical villagers, and why the apparatus 
that operates 
in total disaster Kazant- 
zakis, the destiny of man and all his 
works. This is the Grreek tragic sense 
from it Zorba's 
for and by each mo 


the lignite crashes 


Such is, says 


mine 


of life, and springs 
credo: to live in, 
ment as if it were the first and the last 
With this musical, one soon wishes each 


moment was the lust 





Nudes and Nihilism 


Unless one happens to be a voyeur, 
it is sexier to imagine plays with nudes 
than to actually see them. Sweet Eros 
is nO exception to this rule, even though 
the naked girl (Sally Kirkland) inthis 
off-Broadway one-acter by Terrence Mc 
Nally is on view for almost an hour 
The skin show is more abstract than erot 
The girl is bound 
to a chair and gagged most of the 
time, and initially clothed. Possibly the 
most exciting scene in this distinctly le 
thargic drama is the one in which she 
is undressed by her captor, a soft-spo 
ken psychopath (Robert Drivas) who re 
counts in a nonstop monologue how 
the first girl he loved ditched him and 
and how he abandoned 


ic, and terribly sedate 


then went mad 
another woman who then committed sui 
cide. McNally’s point seems to be that 
humans ought to manage the business 
of Jove with antlike efficiency and cool 
concupiscence 

A second one-acter called Witness 
finds McNally in fine comic and caus- 
tic fettle. Again a gagged victim ts 
trussed up in a chair, this time a man 
His captor (Joe Ponazecki) hopes to as- 
sassinate the President of the U.S. dur 
ing a motorcade, and he wants a wit 
ness to his own sanity tn committing 
the act. The stuff of madness has been 
crammed into this young would-be as 
sassin’s head, principally by avid news 
paper reading and televiewing. He knows 
all about cabinet crises in Lebanon, but 
he doesn't know right from wrong. He 
hopes to resolve his baffled impotence 
with a high-powered rifle shot 

Another potential witness shows up 
on the scene, a hilariously surly win 
dow washer. Adroitly played by James 
Coco, he is a sharply drawn caricature 
of the New York City prole (“I may 
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Cool concupiscence 
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What’s 7 minutes in your young life? 


It could mean an extra $14,000 put aside. Avoiding a mistake in 
your Social Security. And organizing your family finances. 


In less time than it takes to get your son a trim, 
a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to sound 
financial planning 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error). 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his business 
He hopes when you buy, you'll buy from him 

Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you're interested, he'll 
continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of your whole financial future 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


NEWARK, N.J,/SINCE 1845 
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be 40 stories up but I'm the man in 
the street”), who coolly surveys the tied 
up man straining to free his bonds and ig- 
nores his gagged pleas and his plight 
with magnificent aplomb. He intends to 
write a book about all the crazy things 
a window washer sees, and this is sim- 
ply another usable item 

An atmosphere of hysterical male- 
diction gradually infests the room. At 
the crucial moment, the young man 
loses his chance for infamous glory as 
a hundred assassins gun down the Presi- 
dent in a communal murder. Despite 
its grisly theme, the play is acridly fun- 
ny in its satire of a society that, in the 
playwright’s view, is teetering toward ter- 
ror, anarchy and nihilism 


REPERTORY 


Laughing at Lester 

Optimistic pessimists who believe that 
regional theater is the nation’s dramatic 
hope can find some strong supporting ev- 
idence in Atlanta. There, a three-year- 
old shoestring repertory group that calls 
itself Theater Atlanta has been delighting 
sell-out audiences with a sharp, snappy 
satire that is as regional as the round lit- 
tle restaurant owner who is its subject: 
Governor Lester Maddox. Broadway, 
fortunately, is not so dead as to ignore 
a show that is pulling customers to 
West Peachtree Street from 30 miles 
around. Last week Edward Padula, pro- 
ducer of Bye Bye Birdie and A Joyful 
Noise, announced that in January he 
will open Red, White and Maddox in 
Manhattan with the original cast. 

The original cast means Jim Garner, 
39, a Tennessee-born ex-radio actor and 
program director, who scored another 
smash success last season in the title 
role of Atlanta’s production of MacBird. 
His is a deft caricature of Lester Mad- 
dox as a bland, cupeptic nincompoop 
given to chats with God. Dressed in 
blue Knee pants and jacket. a Buster 
Brown collar and a big red tie, Garner 
prances blithely across the stage, wag- 
ging his head, whistling his sibilants, let- 
ting his tongue loll inanely between 
parted lips. The portrayal produces 
whoops of delighted recognition from 
audiences, who know the original all 
too well. 

The story traces Maddox's rise to 
Governor from small-time proprietor of 
the Pickrick fried chicken chain (“Hap- 
py white folks at my tables, happy nig- 
ras in my kitchen”), his successful bid 
for the presidency in 1973, and his war 
against Russia, in which he personally 
exterminates everybody but himself— 
even his pal, God, whose place he is 
only too happy to fill. 

Red, White and Maddox was written 
by Jay Broad, managing director of The- 
ater Atlanta, and Don Tucker, a vet- 
eran composer for cabarets and indus- 
trial shows, It remains to be seen, though, 
how well this regional product will trav- 
el. Another of the show's songs is om- 
inously titled The City's a Great Place 
to Visit if You Don't Want to Live. 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 


Truman and TV 

When Truman Capote first viewed 
the TV adaptation of his autobiograph- 
ical tale, A Christmas Memory, he broke 
down and wept. Viewers across the coun- 
try also found it one of the most af- 
fecting dramas ever scen on USS. tele- 
vision. Then Capote wrote The Thanks- 
giving Visitor, another chapter in 
his portrait of the artist as a young 
boy. As before, Frank and Eleanor Per- 
ry, the husband-and-wife moviemaking 
team ( David and Lisa), adapted and pro- 
duced the film. And once again, the re- 
sult, which ABC has scheduled for 
Thanksgiving night, is a rare, lyrical 
hour for television. 

Thanksgiving Visitor, set in back- 
woods Alabama, elaborates on Capote’s 
glowing relationship with his only boy- 
hood friend, an old spinster cousin 
named Miss Sook. She had no ed- 
ucation and had never traveled beyond 
the county borders. She was “a poet 
of a kind but deeply suppressed. She 
might have been an Emily Dickinson in 
another culture.” In the simple TV tale, 
she coddles young “Buddy” (as Capote 
is called) and tries to shield him from his 
dour and insensitive relatives in the par- 
entless household. The casting, super- 
vised by the author, is impeccable. Ger- 
aldine Page, who won an Emmy award 
as Miss Sook in Christmas Memory, re- 
turns in what Capote calls “one of the 
greatest performances I've ever seen.” 
Michael Kearney, 13, is a touching and 
believable young Truman. The narrator 
is Capote himself—squeaky-voiced, but 
obviously authentic. 

In the past two years, Truman Ca- 
pote has become a strikingly successful 
light industry for the ABC network. His 
programs have won four Emmies and 
a Peabody award. Among the Paths to 
Iden, a bizarre, lovely tale set in a 
New York City cemetery, was on ABC 
last year (TIME, Dec. 29). Capote adapt- 
ed Laura for the first (and farewell) 
TV performance of his friend Lee Bou- 
vier Radziwill; it gained no Emmies, 
but good Nielsens. And Miriam, a TV 
film based on an early short story, will 
run next year. 

Capote has also just written and di 
rected a TV documentary on capital pun- 
ishment, Death Row, U.S.A. This pro- 
gram was an ABC venture too, but the 
network has decided not to put it on 
the air. And that decision may well shat- 
ter the whole beautiful Capote-ABC col- 
laboration, for hell hath no fury like a 
Truman scorned. 

Prison Vignettes. What angers Capote 
most is the explanation from the ABC- 
TV president. The footage in Death 
Row, said Elton Rule simply, was “too 
grim.” “Well,” retorted Capote, “what 
were you expecting—Rehbecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm?” Capote, who has since 


acquired rights to the $250,000 film, 
screened it for TV critics in Manhattan 
recently. There were chilling prison vi- 
gnettes and fascinating interviews with 
condemned convicts, as well as a de- 
fense of capital punishment by Ronald 
Reagan. But the film lacked organization 
and a coherent point of view. With 
some favorable reviews to his credit, Ca- 
pote obviously hopes that another net- 
work or syndicate will take the doc- 
umentary and, if nothing else, embarrass 
ABC. It would serve them right, says Ca- 
pote. “All l ever did for that damn com- 
pany was win them a lot of Emmies 
and great distinction! What fools they've 
become!” 

The author is also trying to square ac- 
counts with the network concerning an- 


CAPOTE & KEARNEY 
But no Nielsen families in this crowd. 


other property: an ABC collaboration 
with Paramount Pictures on Holly Go- 
lightly, a TV pilot based on Capote’s 
Breakfast at Tiffany's. He always hated 
the movie version (“a mawkish valentine 
to Audrey Hepburn”) and predicts that 
a TV spin-off, starring Stefanie Powers 
(The Girl From U.N.C.L.E.) will be 
even more “jerky.” The fact that high- 
ly seasoned producing and writing tal- 
ent is at work on the show fails to 
moderate Capote’s opinion. He insists 
that he will not stand for the TV ver- 
sion “if they give me all the money tn 
Christendom.” Since Paramount already 
paid for the book's movie rights, and in- 
terprets this to include TV rights as 
well, Capote may well lose that battle. 
Paramount began shooting Holly Go- 
lightly party scenes on its Hollywood 
lot last week. Capote still threatens to 
get even with ABC. He is now toying 
with “three or four new television sto 
ry ideas, one really amusing,” and all 
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of them, he says, will go to some rival 
network. 

Children Who Read. For all his seem- 
ing absorption with TV, Capote is no 
fan. As a boy, he used to feign illness 
so he could stay home from school and 
listen to radio soap opera. Television 
does not have that kind of clutch on 
him. He doesn’t even have a set in his 
Manhattan co-op apartment or his 
mountain lodge in Switzerland. There 
is one in his beach house on Long Is- 
land, but the area is so remote that 
“you can't get anything.” He does keep 
a working set at his desert retreat in 
Palm Springs, but he says, “I never 
find anything on it.’ He is contemptuous 
of adventure programs (“Fictionalized 
crime doesn’t interest me”) but thinks 
that TV violence is harmless: “Crime 
comes from people with a caged-up ob- 
session, something locked up_ inside. 
Reading a dirty book doesn’t stir up a 
sex maniac, Just the opposite.” 

Capote last watched TV at length dur- 
ing the funeral of Martin Luther King 
Jr. He finds that this kind of coverage 
reaches “high artistic levels.” As for 
news in general, he prefers the news- 
papers. “Everyone,” he says, “gets his 
news from print.” There are no Niel- 
sen families in the Capote crowd, and 
he doesn’t think that there is any such 
thing as a TV generation. “The general 
impression seems to be that children 
nowadays have abandoned print in fa- 
vor of that small screen. But I think 
that this is untrue—numerous children 
of my acquaintance are great readers.” 

Capote does recognize that TV has 
“a huge audience starving for quality,” 
but he has not wanted to do his own ad 
aptations. “My primary thing,” he says, 
“is that I'm a prose writer. I don't 
think film is the greatest living thing.” 

But when Thanksgiving Visitor was 
being shot last December in Alabama, 
he was on hand. Joining him for a “beau- 
tiful” reunion were a dozen of his rel- 
atives. Miss Sook died in 1938, but 
two other members of the household 
were there. They had seen Christmas 
Memory on TV, and it was not what 
they had expected. But neither was Tru- 
man, The shy, companionless and seem- 
ingly unpromising boy whom they re- 
membered was now, at 44, dressed in a 
Cardin cape-and-cap ensemble, and with 
him, in a pony-skin suit, was Princess 
Lee Radziwill. 


The Deep Dark Debacle 


With brutal abandon, the front-run- 
ning New York Jets and the Oakland 
Raiders fought point for point all after- 
noon. Then, with 65 seconds remaining, 
the Jets slipped ahead 32-29. But the 
Raiders struck back swiftly, connecting 
on a 22-yd. pass play that put them with- 
in scoring range. Now there were only 50 
seconds left in the game. The Oakland 
stadium erupted like Mauna Loa. Twen- 
ty-one million at-home fans climbed into 
their TV sets. And then—NBC abruptly 
cut away to Heidi, a two-hour dramati- 
zation of the children’s classic. It was a 
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clear case of unsportsmanlike conduct, 
especially since the Raiders, in those last 
few TV-less seconds, went on to score 
two spectacular back-to-back touch- 
downs and win 43-32, 

In virtually every city east of Den- 
ver (most of the Far West was spared 
the blackout), the telephone switch- 
boards at NBC affiliate stations lit up 
like fireflies on grass. In Manhattan, a 
blitz of 10,000 angry callers blew a 
fuse in the network's switchboard. In 
sheer frustration, hundreds of other fans 
telephoned the New York City police, 
tying up its emergency number for more 
than three hours. In a further display 
of exquisite timing, NBC belatedly an- 
nounced the results of the game in two 
news streamers, one of which chugged 
across the bottom of the screen just 
when Heidi's paralytic cousin tried to 
walk for the first time. 

The all-color network, already blush- 
ing red, was gleefully jabbed black and 
blue by its rivals, On the CBS Sunday 





HEIDI 


dent. “Otherwise, all the kids would 
have switched over to Land of the 
Giants on ABC.” 

NBC later gave an amended account 
of the events. When it became appar- 
ent that the game would run late, NBC 
[V President Don Durgin and Sports 
Vice President Carl Lindemann, both 
watching the telecast at home in the 
New York City suburbs, conferred by 
telephone. Lindemann then called the 
home of the game's operations manager 
—whose name NBC insists is a “deep 
dark secret’—and informed him of the 
decision to stay with the game until its 
conclusion. 

Lost Irony. Deep Dark Secret then 
telephoned NBC's Broadcast Operations 
Control in Manhattan, but he was un- 
able to get through; the lines were al- 
ready jammed with calls from fans who 
wanted to make sure that NBC would 
stick with the game. So Deep Dark Se- 
cret called the mobile unit covering the 
game in Oakland. Mobile Unit relayed 





FINAL RAIDER TOUCHDOWN 


Clear case of unsportsmanlike conduct. 


Evening News, Harry Reasoner reported 
the outcome of the game: “Heidi mar- 
ried the goatherder.” The A&C Evening 
News staged its own electronic “bedtime 
story,” with Anchorman Frank Reynolds 
reading excerpts from Heidi while 
Sportscaster Howard Cosell repeatedly 
interrupted with film clips of the 
game and suitably frantic commentary. 
Sounding very much like a quarterback 
caught in his own end zone, NBC Presi- 
dent Julian Goodman said lamely: “It 
was a forgivable error committed by hu- 
mans who were concerned about chil- 
dren expecting to see Heidi.” 

Money over Matter. Not really. Truth 
is that while the Raiders scored their 
two decisive touchdowns, NBC was lead- 
ing into Heidi with a six-second spot 
for NBC’s Monday Night at the Mov- 
ies, a 60-second commercial, a ten-sec- 
ond promotional blurb for local sta 
tions and a five-second dance by the 
NBC peacock—a full 81 seconds, all of 
them eminently cuttable. Charged the 
Miami Herald: “It was simply a case 
of money over matter.” As one NBC 
vice president later confessed, the net- 
work had promised Timex, sponsor of 
Heidi, that the $850,000 special would 
draw a large children’s audience. “We 
had to cut away,” said the vice presi- 





Deep Dark Secret’s message by direct 
line to the head engineer of the Broad- 
cast Operations Control “punchboard” 
in Manhattan. “Highly irregular,” said 
Punchboard, who insisted that a com- 
mand to delay Heidi would have to 
come directly from the mouth of Deep 
Dark Secret. So Punchboard called 
Deep Dark Secret, but alas, he was talk- 
ing on the phone with Lindemann. Thus, 
when the decisive moment arrived, old 
reliable Punchboard dutifully followed 
prior orders and punched the buttons 
that substituted Heidi for halfbacks, 

One of the nation’s largest specialists 
in mass communication had failed to 
communicate internally. But this irony 
was lost on most NBC executives. They 
were too busy chortling over the bo- 
nuses of the whole affair, For one thing, 
the unexpected publicity given Heidi 
all but assures that the program will be 
sold as a rerun next year. For another, 
as Sports Vice President Lindemann ex- 
plains, the fanaticism of the TV foot- 
ball fans showed doubting sponsors that 
NBC was giving them their money’s 
worth, Lest such a blackout ever hap- 
pen again, NBC will install two direct 
lines to Punchboard at BOC. Presum- 
ably, this will redouble the chances of 
the next foul-up. 
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Mention the 60 million barrel day. 
That's the amount of crude oil which 
experts say the Free World will need 
every day just 15 years from now. 
About twice as much as we produce 
today. And that's why Atlantic 


Richfield is now bearing down extra 
hard on ways to find more oil. New, 
more accurate underground survey- 
ing techniques. Investigation of 
solid, low-grade hydrocarbons that 
will be converted to oil. Drilling 


arm making things happen 
wy with petroleum energy 


wells beyond the Arctic Circle in 
Alaska. It's our way of making sure 
you won't find a ‘“‘sol/d out” sign on 
your nearby service station in 1983 
After all, where you're going is very 
important to where we're going. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 











Will the bugs 
boomerang on Avis? 


Because we try harder doesn’t mean we’re 
perfect. 

The girl behind the Avis counter can have an 
off day just like anyone else—and goof up your 
reservation. 

And in an emergency our garage men are some- 
times tempted to let a car slip through unwashed. 

But don’t expect any alibis from Avis. 

As a matter of fact, when you rent one of 
our shiny new Plymouths, we even give you a set of 
bug stickers. 

With instructions to sock it to us if you spot 
any trouble. 

We want you to bug us. It’s for our own good. 

In our struggle to get tothe top wetry, 
in rent a cars, we’re entitled to harder, 
make a few mistakes. igs 

But we don’t intend to make the 
same mistake twice. 








If you still think 


stereo is a phonograph, 
hop in your Edsel and go. 





There’s a much better way to play There are matched oiled-walnut We'll give you over $30 worth of 
Stereo recordings than on a speakers, push-button controls, cassettes when you buy the new way 
phonograph. A newer way. An inputs and outputs, stereo mikes to go stereo, And, we'll give you a 
easier way. A better sounding way. and VU meter (for perfect big full color poster of Herb Alpert 
With the Ampex Micro 85 stereo recording), the works. just for getting a Sneneiee at 
cassette tape player/recorder. So if you still want to buy a your Ampex dealer! 
Which is a long way of saying a phonograph, hop in your Edsel 
complete stereo sound system, and get one. But for a stereo 
Our Micro 85 plays and records system that’s as up-to-date as 
on cassettes, little tiny tapes tomorrow, see the 
sealed in plastic cases. Ampex Micro 85. 
A cassette, unlike a record, never Today. 







If you want 
Sttréo, dont 
buy a 
Phonogropn... 


warps, scratches or wears out. 
You just snap in a pre-recorded 
cassette, push a button and listen. 
Or record whatever you like on a 
blank cassette. 








RELIGION 





MORALITY 


Serving on Sunday 

“The defendant is sentenced to serve 
one year of Sunday church services.” 
This. in effect. is the improbable ver- 
dict frequently handed down in a Miami 
court, where, for the past 18 months, 
Metropolitan Court Judge Thomas E 
Lee has presented guilty teen-age speed- 
ers and pot smokers with the alternatives 
of a fine, a jail term—or a year of 
church services. Of the 125 teen-agers 
offered the choice of or sen 
tences, nearly all have decided to serve 
a Stretch in the pews 

A deacon of Miami's First Presby- 
terian Church, Lee stoutly insists that 
there is no better rehabilitation than a 
suff dose of churchgoing. To enforce 
his sentence, he requires each offender 
to write a weekly letter describing what 
he learned from the Sunday sermon. 
The effect of the preaching is some 
times questionable. One 15-year-old girl 
wrote what Chronicles 1:29 meant to 
her: “We are time watchers and punch 
clocks.” Another boy complained: “This 
lesson I didn’t understand at all. I did 
not know what he was talking about.” 

Although other judges are skeptical 
of his sentences, Lee points out that since 
he began the program his court has not 
had any repeat violators. After seven 
Sundays, one 17-year-old wrote that 
“It's kinda fun. It might help a lot of 
kids.” Others have joined congregations, 
while one boy has been making a study 
of comparative religions by attending a 
different church each Sunday 


JEWS 
Faith or Nationality? 


What is a Jew? A member of a reli- 
gion, a culture, a nation—or all three? 
That was the old and perhaps unanswer- 
able question faced last week by the Is- 
racli Supreme Court. Understandably, 
the court preferred to sidestep the issue 
rather than try to give a firm answer, but 
the case that raised the problem did so in 
a particularly interesting way 

The petitioner before the judges was 
Benjamin Shalit, 33, a psychologist and 
a heutenant commander in Israel's navy; 
the respondent was the Minister of the 
Interior. Israeli law requires all parents 
to register their newborn children by re- 
ligion and nationality. Though a sabra 
(native-born Israeli), Shalit is a professed 
atheist, and after the birth of his children 

Oren, now four, and Galia, 20 months 
—he tried to register them as Jews by 
nationality but nonbelievers by religion 
Each time the Interior Ministry refused 
to permit’ distinction between Jewish 
faith and Jewish nationality 

The Ministry’s reasoning was based 
on Halakha (religious law), which says 
that to be considered a Jew, a person 
must be born of a Jewish mother or be 


sermons 
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a convert to the faith. Shalit’s wife 
Anne is a Scottish gentile who im 
migrated to Israel in 1960. Like her hus 
band, she is an atheist. and she 
never converted to Judaism 
Cultural Factors. Shalit argues that 
the Interior Ministry had no right to 
use religious standards in judging the sec- 
ular issue of nationality. He also main- 
tains that as a nonbelicver he cannot 
be forced to adhere to a decision ground- 
ed on religious law. “It is not faith that 
unites Us as a nation.” he insists. “Too 
many people do not practice religion 
for that. The cultural and sociological 
factors are the ones that determine who 
is a Jew, not the memory of a prim- 
itive religion. My children were born 


was 





thodox Jews that has governed Israel 
since 1948, When the Cabinet of for- 
mer Premier David Ben-Gurion attempt- 
ed to accept Jews simply by their own 
affirmation in 1958, the resulting con- 


troversy nearly destroyed his govern- 
ment. Already one of the leaders of 
Israel's National Religious Party has 


warned that any decision in the case 
that violates Halakha will bring about 
the party’s resignation from the Cab- 


inet. “Shalits theory would create an 
iron gate between Jews inside Israel 
and those outside,” argues Israel Ben- 


Meir, the Deputy Interior Minister. “It 
is based on the geographic factor—that 
being in Israel would determine who is 
a Jew.” 

His Own Advocate. Because of its po 
litical and religious implications, the 
Shalit case was heard by nine of the 





SHALIT & FAMILY 
Little fellow against the biggest odds. 


in Israel, speak Hebrew, live in a He 
brew culture, will go to Hebrew schools 
They know nothing else, How can the In- 
terior Minister say they are not Jews?” 

One precedent for his case, says Shal- 
it. was the court's decision regarding Fa 
ther Daniel (Time, Dec. 14, 1962), a 
Carmelite friar who sought admission 
to Israel under the Law of Return, 
which grants automatic citizenship to 
any Jew who wants to live in the coun 
try. A convert to Roman Catholicism, 
Father Daniel was born of a Jewish 
mother. In his case, the court ruled 
that Halakha did not apply and that on 
the basis of secular law and the common 
sense Opinions of men he would no long 
er be regarded as a Jew 

If the court agreed with Shalit. it 
would in fact rule that culture rather 
than religion ts at the core of Israel's Jew- 
ishness. While many Israelis accept Shal 
its arguments, a formal cleavage be- 
tween religion and state would doubtless 
destroy the coalition of secular and Or- 


ten justices of the Israeli Supreme Court 

—the most ever to join in on one de- 
cision, Israel's Attorney General argued 
for the Interior Minister, Shalit served 
as his own advocate. “Here I am, a lit 
tle fellow, fighting against the heaviest 
odds,” said Shalit before the case. “But 
if I win, a Jew will be a Jew by virtue 
of his own identification with the Jew- 
ish people, and not by virtue of Ha- 
lakha alone. 

But after hearing the opposing ar- 
guments, the court proposed a com- 
promise that would leave no one a 
winner, The judges suggested that the At 
torney General simply ask the govern 
ment to abolish nationality as a cate- 
vory of birth registration Although this 
would appear to be a simple and log- 
ical solution, few Israeli political ob 
servers expect that the Knesset will agree 
to drop the disputed requirement. If it 
does not. the riddle will once again re 
turn to the Supreme Court for a final de 
cision on who is a Jew 
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GAMBLING 


Midway on the Strip 

The gambler had just doubled his 
money on a natural seven, but before 
he could sweep in his chips, a loud 
drum roll echoed through the garish, 
tentlike concrete hall. He looked up at 
the high wire overhead to see one of 
the Flying Cavarettas flip over three 
times in the air and land in the arms 
of her brother. The act distracted him 
just long enough for the dice shooter 
to roll a crap three, wiping out the gam- 
bler’s winnings. He collected his re- 
maining chips, glared at a cavorting 
clown, shouldered past a lady stilt walk- 
er and stalked out of the casino. 

The scene took place in Las Vegas’ 
Circus Circus, a new $15 million ca- 
sino that manages to be gaudy and rau- 
cous even by the extravagant standards 
of the Strip. Inside, aerialists, unicyclists, 
jugglers, trained dogs and 15 clowns per- 
form their acts right in the gaming 
room. And if that isn’t enough dis- 
traction, there is also a carnival-style 
sideshow with dart games, a coin toss 
and an electronic shooting gallery for 
the kiddies. For the grownups, the side- 
shows are spicier. In one, a nearly nude 
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LAS VEGAS’ CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Where the slots play Sousa. 
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girl bounces out of a bed and dances a 
quick Watusi whenever somebody hits 
a nearby target with a baseball. 

Jackpot. Such rowdy Big Top at- 
mosphere is new to Las Vegas, where 
the winning casino formula has been to 
pack in the crowds with the lure of big- 
name entertainers, then leave the cus- 
tomers with nothing else to tempt them 
but gambling. Jay Sarno, 47, who two 
years ago opened the garish, pseudo- 
Roman Caesar's Palace, is trying a new 
approach. As principal stockholder of 
Circus Circus, he is counting on the ca- 
sino’s being so different that everybody 
who visits Las Vegas will have to stop 
in once out of plain curiosity. And if 
the carnival atmosphere drives off the 
high rollers, Sarno could not care less; 
Circus Circus is unique in charging a 
$1 admission fee, while all the other ca- 
sinos are free. 

In its first month, Sarno’s midway at- 
traction seems to be paying off. Circus 
Circus has drawn an average of 15,000 
people a day, including the woman who 
on opening day broke her leg sliding 
down a fire pole intended to convey 
guests from level to level (the pole is 
no longer in use). Some customers still 
grump at the amusements. “It’s like Dis- 
neyland,” said a restaurant manager 
from Covina, Calif. But most are en- 
thusiastic. “It's just like when I was a 
kid,” said Robert Locke, a retired steam- 
fitter from Long Beach, Calif. Said 
Mrs. Sigmund Schuster, wife of a Cleve- 
land clothier: “For me, it only adds to 
the excitement of gambling.” As she 
spoke, a nearby slot machine struck up 
a Sousa march, which is the way the ca- 
sino’s slots announce a jackpot. 

High-Stakes Monopoly. Other casino 
Operators are watching closely to see if 
Circus Circus is a foretaste of what is 
to come in Las Vegas. Owners are find- 
ing that, though gross gambling rev- 
enues are still growing (up 14.3% last 
year), their profits are being cut by 
what Sarno calls “the spiraling cost of 
customer attraction.” A top entertainer 
like Frank Sinatra can command $100,- 
000 a week; a production of Fiddler 
on the Roof costs $70,000 a week. 

Broadening the popular appeal with 
less expensive circus acts is one way of 
attracting more customers. Billionaire 
Howard Hughes thinks that joining a 
full range of recreational facilities with 
gambling may be the winning com- 
bination. He is planning to build a 
$150 million addition to the Sands Ho- 
tel that will include rooms for chess 
and table tennis, an ice-skating rink, a 
movie theater, a vast bowling alley and 
a poolroom. Hughes recently paid an es- 
timated $17 million for the Strip’s 524- 
room Landmark Hotel, giving him six 
hotels (and their casinos) worth $80 mil- 
lion. That moved him into second place 
after William Harrah in the high-stakes 
Monopoly game for gambling houses 
now going on in Nevada. 




























DESIGNER SCOTT & MODELS 
And why not dress the 


FASHION 
Hippie Gypsy 


His leg was encased in plaster from 
his toes to his zebra-striped bikini 
shorts, but for all that, the happiest 
man in Milan last week was probably 
Expatriate designer Ken Scott, At the 
height of a wild discothéque party, 
one of Scott's patent-leather pumps 
flew off and Scott himself caromed 
off the raised dance floor on his way 
to multiple fractures. 

The cause of the hazardous celebra- 
tion was the overwhelming success of 
Scott's new spring and summer col- 
lection, which the week before drew ap- 
plause from 700 international buyers 
and fashion writers gathered in Flor- 
ence’s Pitti Palace. 

For the 37th show of the National 
Chamber of Italian Fashion, Scott had 
sent 14 models swirling down the run- 
way wearing flower-printed jersey in 
every shade of pink imaginable, from be- 
gonia, bougainvillea and poinsettia to 
lobster, raspberry, strawberry and wa- 
termelon. The designer called the look 
“hippie gypsy,” and it included tiny 
bra tops covered by bolero jackets, Hun- 
garian tunic blouses combined with 
tights or flowing midiskirts and curly 
hairdos bound up with kerchiefs, Jew- 
els glinted from every ear, finger, neck, 
wrist, waist and ankle. Scott's version 
of this year’s costume look was the hit 
of the show; it was also evidence that 
Scott, five years after he began de 
signing clothes for his own Milan bou- 
tique, has moved up to rival Emilio 
Pucci in the flamboyant use of colors 
and prints. 

Beard and Sandals. For an American, 
such success in the Italian fashion world 
is unprecedented, and Scott came a 
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FLOWERED OUTFITS 
banker in red velvet. 


long way to achieve it. He was born in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, where his father, 
an itinerant photographer and traveling 
salesman, died when he was twelve, leav- 
ing the family destitute. Scott worked 
after school dressing store windows, 
went to Manhattan in 1940 to study 
art with Painters Moses and Rafael Soy- 
er. “I wore sandals and a beard,” he 
says. “Oh, I was one of the early hip- 
pies.”” He switched to designing fabrics, 
took off for Paris in 1947, and has 
been an expatriate ever since. 

Today, Scott employs 200 workers, 
twice as many as Pucci has, and each 
year uses up more than 50,000 yards 
of synthetic Ban-Lon—a silklike nylon 
fabric patented by Bancroft Division of 
Indian Head Inc. His clothes, which 
sell in the U.S. for $65 to $1,000, are 
worn by, among others, Christina Ford, 
Fleur Cowles, Audrey Hepburn, Betty 
Furness and Marella Agnelli, wife of 
the Fiat boss. 

Nobody Dares. “Ken was doing 
psychedelic colorings before anyone 
even knew what psychedelic was all 
about,” says Manhattan Fashion Illus- 
trator Joe Eula. “Nobody dares to put 
color next to color the way he does.” 
Scott also anticipated the Bonnie and 
Clyde look back in 1963, with clunky 
shoes and floppy beach pajamas. He 
was an early advocate of “unisex,” de- 
signing his-and-her matching pants suits 
two years ago. 

Like many another women’s fashion 
designer, Scott is turning his attention 
increasingly to men’s clothes. His vi- 
brant, eye-popping print shirts at $55 
each are only a beginning—he hopes. 
“The Medici, who invented banking, 
wore glorious colors,” says Scott. “So 
why shouldn't your banker today dress 
in red velvet?” 
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Now sit any where... and youre 
completely surrounded with 
perfectly balanced stereo sound 


Zenith’s new “Circle of Sound”. . . now with exciting stereo FM radio! 


Stereo has never sounded so good! Zenith's unique cylindrical speakers 
fire sound in all directions to surround you with perfectly balanced stereo 
sound ...no matter where you sit in the room! And now, you can hear 
exciting stereo FM radio, too... plus standard FM and AM. Solid-state 
amplifier with 100 watts of peak 

music power, Micro-Touch® y 

2G Tone Arm. See The 
Troubador, Model 2590, 
at your Zenith dealer's. 


ZENITH 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 











CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. NYC 


A popular American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 


Seagram's V O Canadian Known by the company it keeps 
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PAINTING 
Prelude to Butchery 


The triptych centers on what can 
only be a dismembered corpse, with 
blood spattered on the castoif clothing 
and zippered travel bag. On either side 
are matching panels, which may—or 
may not—be the orgiastic prelude to 
butchery. On the left, two plump nude 
figures lie exhausted on a curious cof- 
fee table covered with mattresses and fit 
ted with a mirror for self-viewing. On 
the right, two figures are ravenously de- 
vouring each other, while the mirror 
this time picks up the image of an at- 
tendant voyeur calmly chatting on the 
telephone. The work is by Britain’s Fran- 
cis Bacon, 59, currently being shown at 
Manhattan's Marlborough-Gerson Gal- 
lery. The new proud possessor is the mul 
timillion-dollar Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, which already owns seven 
Bacons and cheerfully parted with an es 
timated $150,000 to buy this one 

Bacon's show may prove to be the 
most popular of the season; in the first 
week, all 19 oils have been either sold 
or reserved for prices ranging upward 
from $35,000 for the smallest multiple- 
image portraits. For nearly 20 years, 
he has been renowned in inner circles 
as Britain's finest figurative painter, his 
works have hung in U.S, museums since 
the early 1950s. His commercial suc- 
cess is a telling comment on just how 
open-minded the general public has be- 
come, for Bacon’s material is, to put it 
simply, sick. 

Most of the canvases he paints de- 
pict pulpy male nudes who couple lewd 
ly on beds or sit like withdrawn junk- 
ies in cell-like boxes. The current show 
also includes many grotesquely distorted 
portraits of his friends, among them 
George Dyer, his studio assistant, Is- 
abel Rawsthorne, wife of Composer Alan 
Rawsthorne, and Painter Lucian Freud, 
Sigmund’s grandson. On one canvas, a 
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TRIPTYCH FROM HIRSHHORN COLLECTION 
Nightmare in every brush stroke. 


ART 


hypodermic syringe rises from what 
looks like a well-beaten body, while in 
a corner of another a bird that has 
been plucked stark naked screeches des- 
perately on his perch. 

Foetus Crouch. Bacon, of course, 
makes no bones about the fact that the 
obsessive subject of his paintings ts ho- 
mosexual despair. He argues, however, 
that the despair he has observed among 
heterosexuals amounts to more or less 
the same thing. Certainly the horror 
and fascination with which some view- 
ers respond to his works seem to sup- 
port his contention, 

To capture the feverish, nightmare 
quality of the experiences Bacon de- 
picts, he has developed what is essen- 
tially a surrealist dream style to near 
perfection. Every brush stroke bears the 
mark of absolute conviction, from the 
fields of poison green and fetid lilac 
that deck his backdrops to the calcu- 








BACON IN STUDIO 
No bones about the obsession. 


MAR ROUGH -GESSON GALLERY. IN 





lated white ejaculatory splats that he 
lashes across the legs of his subjects 
There is hatred and hostility in Bacon’s 
vision, but of late it seems to be mel- 
lowing. Nothing in his current show 
comes near to matching the insane tn- 
tensity of his screaming popes of 1949- 
53. A study of three male bodies, to be 
sure, shows one crouched like a foetus 
and another with his leg in a splint, 
but the third, who dangles apelike from 
a pole, has an amiable if freakish mien 
A woman lounging in a deck chai 
turns a face wreathed in a hideous grt- 
mace—yet, on second glance, it is ob 
viously nothing more than the grin of 
a well-fed Cheshire cat 


Final Masquerade 


For more than half a century, the 
spot in the Louvre’s Grande Galerie 
had the aura of a shrine. And for good 
reason. There hung Da Vinci's Mona 
Lisa, the Louvre’s—and the world’s 
most famous painting. When Culture 
Minister André Malraux decided to re- 
decorate the gallery and install in it the 
museum's collection of French paintings, 
the first question was what could pos- 
sibly replace La Giaconda’s emgmatic 
smile? The answer, decided Director 
André Parrot and Curator Michel La- 
clotte, was the tragic clown figure, Gilles 
painted in 1720 by Antoine Watteau 
And surprisingly, the replacement so 
far has met with nothing but approval." 

“One of the greatest paintings in the 
Western world,” wrote Critic Pierre 
Schneider. “After the great Christ paint- 
ings of the Renaissance, this is the first 
nonreligious painting of an explatory 
personage, a self-sacrifice figure.” Adds 
Critic André Chastel, “Gilles has a po- 
etic charm akin to Shakespeare. In fact, 


The Mona Lisa, temporarily in the Louvre’s 
neighboring Salle des Etats, will be installed 
next spring in the refurbished gallery for 
merly known as Salle Van Dyck 
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IN “GILLES,” WATTEAU IMMORTALIZED THE PERPETUALLY PUT-UPON COMMEDIA DI LI 


ARTE CLOWN 
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‘Lalways feel like 
rm sort of giving a party. 
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We've hired 15,873 stewardesses. 

Since 1933. 

So let us tell you something about girls. Makeup 
can change a face, but it can't change a personality. 
A girl has to have that special attitude. If she does, you 
get that special service. If she doesn't, we both pay. 

Sandy Norris is 22. She's from Weslaco, Texas. 
And after one year on the job, this is what she told us 
about being a stewardess: 


"At first | was bashful 

But then people began thanking me for an enjoy- 
able flight. 

| liked that. And | realized how much | wanted 
everything to go just right. 

That | had fun when they did.” 


We'll keep combing America for girls like Sandy. 
And as soon as we meet them, we promise to intro- 
duce them to you. 

Girls who bring a little something extra to their 
job. That's the American Way. 


Fly the American Way. 
American Airlines. 





every time I look at uw. 1 am reminded 
of Bottom in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Rivals in Pleasure. That Gilles should 
remind Chastel of Bottom ts no sur 
prise, tor both play essentially the same 
comic role. In the commedia dell arte 
turces so popular in Watteau’s day 
Gilles. or Pierrot, was the simple-witted 
country bumpkin, often a servant who 
pointed out the follies of his master 
ind tor his audacity got his ears boxed 
But Watteau’s dignified, wistful figure 
is aimed not at burlesque. In all prob 
bility at was intended as a portrait of 
i patron or friend 


Watteau often painted such person 





ihties in commedia dell’ arte costumes 
tor the masquerade wus the ind 
ymbol of his era. To capture nag 
ic, the Flemish-born painter had run 
uway to Paris at the age of 18, then stud 





ied with Stage Designer Claude Gillot 
ind Interior Decorator Claude Audran 
betore striking out on his own. The 
tuumes cried out for a chronicler. After 
the aged Sun King, Louis XIV died in 
1715, French society, under the lead 
ership of the dissolute regent, the Duc 
W Orleans, gave itself over to a rabid pur 





of pleasure, rivaling that of Im 


pertal Rome. Hairdos, fashions and 


Sul 


norals reached undreamed-of heights 


lengths and depths. The 





rs, operas and 
court ballets were packed the year round 
while gentlefolk staged mateur theat 
sant 


ricals by the score in their chateaux 





und country houses. Costume balls 
hunts, public spectacles and private /i 
aisons dangereuses were the order of 
the day—and night 

Fleeting Gifts. In dozens of airy can 
vases, Watteau portrayed the costumed 
promenades and the subtle indiscretions, 
the muted serenades and lush elegance 
of invisibly manicured garden estates 
Collectors snapped his pictures up. Yet 
no matter what he showed, Watteau's 
view remained strangely aloof. A sub 
tle veil of distance shrouds all his pic 
tures, making them seem as much fan 
tasy as reality. Unlike the nude nymphs 
of Boucher, Lancret and Fragonard, who 
with varying degrees of success were to 
echo his style, Watteau’s aristocratic Co 
lombines and shepherdesses remained 
fully clothed 

Possibly, the Flemish tuler’s son felt 
that he was only a servant, like Gilles 
eavesdropping on his masters. Conceiv 
ably, he realized that any artist, like 
any comedian, must retain a sense of de 
tachment. Very probably, he sensed that 
the fabulous beau monde was spending 
far beyond tts means, that the entire 
stage-set would soon be struck, and that 
it was up to him to capture both its gal 
ety and its unreality. Certainly he knew 
that his own gifts were fleeting. For 
the last ten years of his life, he knew 
he had tuberculosis. Gilles, painted just 
a year before he died at the age of 37, 
is an unwitting testament and self-por- 
trait, with the artist borrowing a clown’s 
clothes and a friend's face for the final 
masquerade 
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At Christmas—_ 
as on any special occasion... 


4's 


== (| A Ti 1s CHRISTMAS give 
i |, Webster’s New World Dic- 
WEBSTER'S \) W tionary of the American 
\V Language — College E 
tion. Inside the covers of 
this remarkable volume is 
all the information anyone 
is likely to need about 
words: 142,000 carefully 
chosen, thoroughly re- 
search highly readable 
entries. New words, scien- 
tific terms, historical, geo- 
graphical, and biographi- 
cal information abound. 
Give them the dictionary 
that has won the approval 
of colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


$6.95 Thumb Index 
$5.95 plain 
WORLD PUBLISHING 


nes IRROR 
New York and Cleveland 





International Paper Company 

















and its subsidiary | 


have acquired the assets and business of 


Davol Inc. | 


The undersigned initiated and acted as financial advisors | 


to International Paper Company in this transaction. 





Burnham and Company || 





You're always worrying 
about running short. 





You handle your things with care. 


You're slightly 
security conscious. 


And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


Man has found ingenious ways to protect his 
prized possessions. 

Not to be outdone, Metropolitan Life has de- 
veloped a plan to help secure the financial 
future of a family. 

You like to be certain We call it the Family Security Check-Up. It’s 

everything comes out right. forthe man whoisconcerned about his family’s 
financial future, but doesn’t want to worry 
about it. 

A Metropolitan representative will talk to 
you about education, money for the family in 
case you're not around, money for retirement 
in case you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will feed the facts to an 
electronic computer that will come up with a 
choice of plans. 

Have your agent give you Metropolitan's 
Family Security Check-Up. While you're mak- 
ing sure you get aclear picture of the baby, your 
agent will be making sure you get a clear pic- 
ture of your financial future. 


Ht: Metropolitan Life 
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EDUCATION 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Strike’s Bitter End 


The New York City teachers’ strike, 
which denied 1,100,000 children formal 
schooling for 36 school days in three sep- 
walkouts this fall, finally ended 
last week. As might be expected in so bit- 
ter a battle, the terms of settlement 
27-hour weekend ne 
did not really please 
In the long view, the militant 
United Federation of Teachers may have 
lost far more than it won 


arate 


reached after a 
gotiating session 


anyone 


The terms of settlement named a state 
appointed trustee, Associate Education 
Commissioner Herbert F. Johnson, for 
the experimental Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
decentralized district, which was the fo- 
cus of the dispute; he will remain in 
cha of the area’s eight schools until 
tensions have relaxed. Three principals 
named by the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
local board were suspended from their 
jobs pending a court decision on the le- 
gality of their appointments. A three 
man committee was designated to hear 
teachers’ complaints. U.F.T. Leader Al- 
bert Shanker won reinstatement for 79 
of his who had trans 
ferred out of the district or walked out 
of their jobs in sympathy; four non 
union teachers accused of hostility to 
ward U.F.T. members were transferred 
out of the district. Administrator Rho- 
dy McCoy was suspended until he would 
promise to cooperate with Johnson. Mc- 
Coy reluctantly did so, was reinstated 

Extra Classes. Ending the strike still 
left the schools with a lot of lost time 
to make up. The Board of Education ini- 
tially announced that the school day 
would be extended 45 minutes daily 
for 14 weeks, In addition, there would 
be ten days of extra classes carved out 
of vacation periods. Protests from teach 
students led officials to make 
the ten days optional. While the extra ses 
sions cannot compensate for all the in 
struction time they will provide 
enough overtime for teachers to recoup 
most of the pay lost during the strike 

The U.F.T., which includes 55,000 
of the city’s 57,000 teachers, wanted to 
close the schools down completely dur 
ing its strike. It failed to do so. Per 
haps 350,000 students were able to at- 
tend classes—either in schools that re 
mained open or in makeshift classrooms 
set up on parental initiative. At least 
7,500 U.F.T. members violated union or 
ders by teaching outside of union-au 
thorized schools. In many par- 
ents physically occupied their schools 
to make sure they stayed open; at P.S 
84 on Manhattan's upper West Side, par 
ents took turns guarding the doors and 
patrolling the halls to make sure that 
the building was not locked by custo- 
dians sympathetic to the U.F.T. The 
city’s school lunch program, which nor- 
mally provides 400,000 lunches daily, 
served more than 160,000 a day during 
the strike, mostly in ghetto schools 





teachers been 


ers and 


lost, 


areas, 
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A crisis situation produced imagina 
tive crisis response. In many parts of 
the city, parents improvised schools in 
churches, storefronts, brownstone base 
ments and apartments. Other parental 
groups packed the kids off for tours of 
the city’s museums, galleries and ex 
hibit halls. There were cram courses in 
basic subjects on both educational and 
commercial Despite the po 
tential for mischief in so prolonged a pe 


television 


riod of youthful idleness, police report 
ed that there was no Significant rise in 
juvenile delinquency \ feeling ex- 
pressed on both sides was that it was 


the kids who, by their restrained con 





blacks accused the 
purposely holding 


white racism ind 
union 


them down 


teachers ot 
Ghetto residents generally 
believe that decentralization is a valid so 
lution to the complex ills of the New 
York City schools. And the union's cal- 
culated attack on the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville experiment was not likely 
to persuade many Negroes that they 
had a lot of friends among teachers 
Unmustakably, the goal of the U.F.1 
was to cripple the decentralization ex 
periment, which it fears might lead to 
a dissolution of its bargaining power 
by giving local communities control of 
hiring and firing. lronically, the strike 
seems to have furthered the cause of de 
centralization. Thousands of previously 
uninvolved city parents, white and black, 





TEACHERS RETURNING TO OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE SCHOOL 
Negotiated peace with no winners 


duct, showed themselves to be the real 
heroes of the strike 

The schools reopened the day after 
teachers voted to approve the settlement, 
but the fragile nature of the truce was il 
lustrated when eight union teachers were 
prevented from entering an Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville school. Shanker threatened 
to call the teachers out on a fourth 
strike if they were not admitted quick 
ly. Swift action by Trustee Johnson 
averted more trouble, and the schools 
went back into full session 

No Friends. As for the deleterious ef 
fects of the strike, Psychologist Kenneth 
Clark, a member of the state board of re 
gents, argued sarcastically that many 
New York were so bad that 
“the children weren't getting that much 
education anyway.”’ What worried him 
more was the growth of hostility be 
tween Negroes and Puerto Ricans, whose 
children constitute a majority of the 
city’s public school students, and Jews, 


schools 


who dominate the teachers’ union 
U.F.T. pickets shouted charges that 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville residents were 
using fascist tactics and teaching “anti 


who had been content to let the schools 
run themselves, became personally in- 
volved in their children’s schools, and 
their operation, Those who were “rad 
icalized” by the strike are not likely to 
continue to let the professional—teach 
er, supervisor, board-of-education bu 
reaucrat—have full say in the question 
of what should be taught and how 


Penny-Pinching in Youngstown 

As New York City schools finally 
opened, a different kind of crisis caused 
the 44 schools of Youngstown, Ohio, 
to shut down at least 15 days before 
and after the Christmas vacation. The 
reason was lack of money. This month 
Youngstown voters simply refused to 
raise the school-tax rate, even though it 
is the lowest of Ohio's seven largest cit- 
ies. Although other cities have balked 
at school-tax hikes, this was the sixth 
time In two years that Youngstown had 
rejected a higher levy 

There were reasons for the voters’ stin 
Steel plants in the heavily in- 
dustrialized city were operating below 
normal Roman Catholics 


gZiness 
levels, 


were 
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Did you take a 
good look ina 
mirror today? 


Did you see a person there 
you can respect? 

Self-respect is vital to a suc- 
cessful, meaningful life. 

Goodwill Industries gives the 
handicapped the gift of self-re- 
spect by helping them to help 
themselves through vocational re- 
habilitation. But Goodwill needs 
your help, We need useable or re- 
pairable clothes and furniture, A 
check to keep us going strong. 

Can you ignore this urgent 
plea? 

Ask your mirror. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


(See your local telephone directory, or 
write: Goodwill — 9200 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20036) 


00°)99 


Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 
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| hard-pressed to support their own pa- 


rochial schools, elderly residents with 
no stake in education were feeling the 
pressures of inflation. Surprisingly, two 
radio talk shows on which citizens aired 
their grievances hurt the school cause. 
‘All the ding-a-lings called in to spread 
their ignorance and misinformation— 
and people believe all those nuts be 
cause they hear it on the radio,” com 
plained one school official. Some call 
ers, for example, falsely claimed that 
the school board had extra money hid- 
den away, and that the state would 
pick up any operating deficit. The tax in- 
crease lost by a scant 1,366 votes (27,187 
to 25,821). 

The latest tax increase would have 
passed easily if Youngstown’s powerful 
unions had supported it, but organized 
labor has long felt estranged from the 
city’s schools, Until recently, the school 
board had no labor-oriented repre 
sentatives. School officials failed to sup- 
port a United Steelworkers plan to 
open a community college in Youngs- 
town that would have provided more 
opportunities for high-level vocational 
instruction. The main source of fric- 
tion was a rivalry over who should rep- 
resent the city’s teachers in . 
negotiations: the local affiliate of the N 
tional Education Association or the 
growing Youngstown Federation of 


Teachers, an A.F.L.-C.1.0. unit. The 
school board consistently favored the 
N.E.A. group, which is nonunion. 


hopes to reopen its 
schools early next year, when regular 
taxes again come due, but the board 
must try again at the polls for an in 
crease that will allow them to stay open. 
Meanwhile, Youngstown’s cantankerous 
voters inadvertently helped school sys- 
tems elsewhere in Ohio. School sup- 
porters in Akron won a tax increase by 
waging a highly effective word-of-mouth 
campaign with the argument “Let's not 
become another Youngstown.” 


STUDENTS 


Protest in Reverse 

The students are restless at Kentucky's 
Pikeville College, a small (enrollment: 
1,200) Presbyterian-supported school in 
the heart of Appalachia. But not for 
the usual reasons. Oddly enough, the dis- 
sidents are protesting long-haired pro- 
fessors, women teachers in miniskirts, 
and a liberal president who wants to 
give students more freedom and make 
their education more relevant. 

The main thrust of what one Pike- 
ville senior proudly calls “the only right- 
wing student protest movement in the 
country” is against the progressive pol- 
icies of Thomas Johns, 37, a former Lit- 
tle All-America football tackle (Hanover 
College, 1953) who became president 
19 months ago. Johns hired 30 new 
teachers, put a new curriculum emphasis 
on sociology and psychology, secured 
federal grants so that students can work 
in local antipoverty projects, and in- 
stituted compulsory courses on contem- 


Youngstown 








HN FETTOCRMAN 


MINISKIRTED TEACHER AT PIKEVILLE 
Who wants a prof for a pal. 


porary issues. He has appointed stu- 
dents to faculty and trustee committees, 
urged them to get involved in such 
local issues as water pollution, strip min- 
ing and illiteracy. He insists that “true 
education means addressing ourselves 
to the 20th century—and it must be self- 
directed, not imposed on people.” 

None of this has gone over very 
well in a community so conservative 
that its newsstands refused to sell cop- 
ies of Lire and Look when they car- 
ried features on the 50th anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution last fall. Some 
students confronted Johns at a con- 
vocation last spring, charged that he 
and many of the new teachers were pro- 
moting Marxist philosophy and inciting 
Opposition to the Viet Nam war. One un- 
dergraduate group began a drive to im- 
peach him. 

“This liberal involvement thing asks 
students who aren't educated to solve 
problems that educated people can’t,” 
complained one student leader. A soph- 
omore argued that Johns keeps asking 
students to do their own thing, “but we 
don’t know what our thing is, and even 
if we did, we wouldn't know how to 
do it.” Complaining that faculty-stu- 
dent relations had become too informal, 
one coed protested: “I don’t want my 
professor to be a pal.” 

The trustees of the college have stud- 
ied the complaints against Johns, who 
holds a divinity degree and a Ph.D. 
from Indiana University, and repeatedly 
voted their confidence in him. Despite 
the student complaints, he feels that 
the controversy on campus is educational 
in itself. “Peaches and cream doesn't 
bring dialogue,” he says, “but confron- 
tation does. Polarization of ideas is what 
education is all about—it makes people 
aware of their own thinking.” 
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The world’s largest sedan? 


little thing? The largest? 





certainly not in length. And, 
idth 


Start counting the things 


Well, 





most assuredly, 
But when you 
you can get inside its trunks, that's quite 
anotner story 
Suddenly our little Squareb 





ack be 








comes the world's largest se 





Here are the cold hard fac 


The trunk on the largest conventional 
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four pos- 
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Ay 
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trunk. (Our engine 


Volkswagen Squareback 





reor wheels where all good Volkswagen 
engines are tucked.) 

And where most cars havea flashy rear 
deck, we have more car. (This is what 
makes a Squcreback o squarebe 

But even with all this spac 





Squareback is only 7'/2_ inc 
than the bug 
Which makes the world's largest sedan 


also one of the world's smallest 


THE LAW 





SENTENCES 


Capital Punishment 


Is Constitutional 

For long anxious months, the 83 in- 
mates of death row at California’s San 
Quentin prison waited for the State Su- 
preme Court to rule upon the appeals 
of Frederick Saterfield and Robert Page 
Anderson. Both convicted murderers 
were challenging the constitutionality 
of the death penalty, and they could 
hardly have picked a more promising 
time or place for their plea. Their law- 
yers could argue with considerable au- 
thority that Western society has come 
to look upon execution as a cruel and un 
usual form of punishment. And the Cal- 
ifornia court could be expected to lis- 
ten sympathetically; it has earned a 
reputation as one of the most liberal in 
the nation, 

To the dismay of death row, the 
court ruled 4 to 3 last week that cap 
ital punishment is constitutional, Vainly 
the three dissenters argued that the death 
penalty should be struck down because 
California law offers no guidelines to 
help juries decide whether a convicted 
man should go to prison or the gas cham- 
ber. “If a civilized society cannot say 
why one man should be executed and an- 
other not,” replied the dissenting opin 
ion written by Justice Mathew Tobriner, 
“it does not rationally, logically take 
life. Instead, it grossly denies due proc- 
ess of law, inflicting death on the basis 
of a trial that is capricious, discrimi 
natory and guess-infected.” In reply, 
the majority pointed out that there are 
safeguards against arbitrary jury action 
When considering a motion for a new 
trial, for example, the judge may change 
a death sentence to life imprisonment 
The convicted man may also seek a Gov 
ernor’s pardon, 

Avoiding the Gas Chamber. Though 
the decision was a setback for foes of 
capital punishment all over the country, 
it did not start a parade to the gas cham 
ber. In fact, the court ruled that 
Saterfield and Anderson should = get 
another hearing on their sentences be- 
cause persons who oppose the death 
penalty had been kept off their juries 
Basing their order on a recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision, the judges said 
that opponents of capital punishment 
may be excluded only when they admit 
that they would automatically vote 
against the death penalty, or that their 
views might influence their opinion of 
the defendant's guilt 

California’s condemned men (and one 
woman), all of whom enjoyed a 17 
month stay of execution while the cases 
were being decided, are sure to use the 
Anderson-Saterfield ruling for new pe- 
titions of their own. Under last week's 
decision, those who cannot afford law- 
yers are now entitled to have one pro- 
vided for every plea. Thus, if the death- 
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row inmates do not get their sentences 
revised, at least they will avoid the gas 
chamber a while longer. 

California was not the only state to up- 
hold the death penalty last week, Turn- 
ing down an appeal from Richard Speck, 
who was convicted last year of stab- 
bing and strangling eight nurses to death 
in a Chicago dormitory, the Llinois Su- 
preme Court denied that Speck’s death 
sentence is cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. It also rebuffed his attorneys’ ef- 
forts to prove that Speck was not sane 
at the time of the murders and that op- 
ponents of the death penalty had been re- 
jected as jurors when the jury was picked 
for his trial 





JUDGE FRIENDLY 
Love is dying. 


JUDGES 
Falling Out With the Fifth 


Back in the era of Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy, says Judge Henry Friendly of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, the Fifth 
Amendment served as a shield for peo- 
ple whose only crime was leftist polit- 
ical associations. Indeed, says Friendly, 
the amendment’s main purpose was to 
give the protective privilege of silence 
to those persecuted for heresy, non- 
conformity and political crimes. “This 
is the privilege we love,” says Friendly 

Love is now dying between the judge 
and the amendment. During the 1960s, 
he argues, it has served to protect mur- 
derers, rapists and bagmen. It has 
worked to prevent police from getting 
the information they need to protect 
life and property. He indicts both legal 
scholars and the U.S. Supreme Court 
for turning the Fifth into “an ultimate ar- 
ticle of faith in respect to which com- 
promise is impossible.” 

Friendly, who is often mentioned as 








one of Richard xon’s leading can- 
didates for Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, would like to see a con- 
structive debate over the amendment, 
“free from the compulsion of precedent 
and the cacophony of clichés.” In a re- 
cent series of lectures at the University 
of Cincinnati Law School, Friendly tried 
to start the debate by proposing that 
the U.S. amend the amendment—or at 
least the self-incrimination provision that 
States that no one “shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” 

Hemophilic Heart. Among other 
things, says Friendly, the Fifth was de- 
signed to prevent a defendant from 
“being dragged, kicking and screaming, 
to the witness stand.” But Friendly does 
not see how the Supreme Court can tn- 
terpret it as meaning the state cannot 
compel a person to produce documents 
and records relevant to his case. “It 
takes a heart more hemophilic than 
mine,” says he, “to find cruelty” in a sub- 
poena to require racketeers to produce 
their books. Yet the Supreme Court 
has barred just such an act under the self 
incrimination clause. 

Friendly also worries because only a 
slim majority on the Supreme Court 
now holds that it is legal for police to re- 
quire a suspect to cooperate in certain 
scientific tests. Nothing in the amend- 
ment, he says, should be construed as 
protecting an accused man from a “rea- 
sonable examination of his body” or 
from having to submit to voice and hand- 
writing tests or furnish blood and urine 
samples. To prevent the court from out- 
lawing such techniques, he suggests that 
they be specifically excluded from Fifth 
Amendment privileges. 

When it comes to the interrogation 
of criminal suspects, Friendly argues 
for a more narrow interpretation of the 
Fifth than the court gave in Miranda 
v. Arizona (Time, June 24, 1966). At 
the very least, Friendly believes, a po- 
liceman investigating a crime should be 
able to question a suspect on the street 
before taking him into custody. Yet he 
fears that the court may eventually bar 
even this. Nor is it asking too much, 
says Friendly, to require a man brought 
to the station house to identify himsel! 
Agreeing with the goal of Miranda—to 
make certain that the rights of the poor 
and ignorant are protected—Friendly 
would give an added safeguard against 
the third degree. He suggests that all 
questioning at the police station take 
place before a magistrate. If the man re- 
fuses to answer, Friendly’s amendment 
would permit the prosecution to com 
ment on that fact at the trial 

Friendly concedes if he had to choose 
between repealing all recent Supreme 
Court rules for criminal investigations 
or keeping all, “I would unhesitatingly 
choose the latter.” But neither extreme 
appeals to the conservative judge 
Friendly prefers to be selective rather 
than discard all the court has accom- 
plished in the past several years 
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ANYONE WHO MAKES hard maple charcoal at Jack Daniel's 


has to be a good man with a water hose. 


He's got to know when and how much to spray a 
burning rick. Just a squirt at the wrong time could 
mean he'd wind up with a mess of ashes. And that 


isn’t much good for anything. 





You see, we can use only hard CHARCOAL 


maple charcoal for our Charcoal x MELLOWED 





Mellowing. That's the extra DROP 
step we use to help give Jack Daniel's its rare sippin’ b 
quality. A sip, we think, will tell you why we BY DROP 


always take care to have a good man on the hose. 


© 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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GENETICS 

Multiplying by Four 

As its name suggests, the nine-band- 
ed armadillo is encased in nine bands 
of armorlike plate. When alarmed, it 
curls into a nearly impenetrable ball or 
jumps straight up into the air. It spends 
much of its time burrowing holes in 
the earth; after swallowing air to in- 
crease its buoyancy, it is at home in 
the water too. But the strange beast 
has an even more remarkable char- 
acteristic: it normally gives birth only 
to quadruplets. 

Its aptitude for multiple delivery was 
what brought the armadillo to the at- 


16 sets of newborn quadruplets, thus 
eliminating any environmental differ- 
ences that might have developed as the 
animals grew older. Then the two sci- 
entists analyzed 20 different features of 
each animal. Among the “identical” ar- 
madillos in each set, they report in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, there were many Variations 
too great to have been caused by any pre- 
birth conditions such as different po- 
sitions in the uterus or unequal sup- 
plies of blood from the mother. 
Unsymmetrical Arrangement. In in- 
dividual sets of quadruplets, some an- 
imals had hearts, or spleens, or adrenal 
glands as much as twice as large as 





ARMADILLO & QUADS 
Identical, but different. 


tention of University of Texas Biochem- 
ist Roger Williams. The tough, armor- 
plated animal offered him a chance to 
check the theory that there is some 
thing in a fertilized egg cell besides 
genes that influences an animal’s in- 
herited characteristics 

Unequal Blood. Because armadillo 
quads develop from the same fertilized 
egg, they have identical genes. Thus, ac 
cording to accepted theory, each in 
herits the same characteristics from its 
parents. Any differences between “iden- 
tical” quads, or triplets or twins—in ar- 
madillos or any other animal, including 
man—have long been explained away 
as the result of differences in envi- 
ronment, But there is a growing sus 
picion that there are other influences. 
And that suspicion was strengthened 
by the recent discovery that deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid (DNA), the molecule that 
contains the coded message of heredity, 
exists outside of the genes. 

lo find out just how identical ar- 
madillo quads really are, Williams and 
Graduate Student Eleanor Storrs killed 
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those of their siblings. Analysis of or 
gans showed a great disparity in the 
acids and other chemicals they con- 
tained. One baby armadillo, for exam- 
ple, had in its adrenal glands 140 times 
as much norepinephrine (a hormone 
that constricts blood vessels and main- 
tains blood pressure) as could be found 
in the adrenals of an identical brother, 

Having ruled out both environmental 
and genetic influences, Williams can only 
suggest that there are “unknown fac- 
tors” that affect heredity. Although the 
gene-bearing chromosomes duplicate 
themselves precisely in each new cell nu- 
cleus after the division of a fertilized 
egg cell, the little-understood structures 
and particles in the cytoplasm of the 
egg cell are not symmetrically arranged 
During division, Williams suggests, one 
new cell may not receive the same quan 
tity of the unknown factors as another, 
and the result is marked differences be- 
tween the four armadillos—or between 
identical human twins—that eventually 
form from the same egg. 


“We may be well informed about 





the genetics of single-cell organisms,” 
Williams concludes, “but we could also 
be completely ignorant about how the 
most fundamental characters are inher- 
ited in mammals.” 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
The Danger of EMP 


Scientists and military planners as- 
signed to devise defenses against nu- 
clear blasts have had their hands full. 
They must shield prospective targets 
against thunderous shock waves, searing 
heat, deadly X rays, gamma rays and 
neutrons. They must also guard against 
a lesser-known product of atomic ex 
plosions called electromagnetic pulse, 
or EMP. In a recent Washington speech, 
Senator Henry Jackson, atomic-weapons 
specialist of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, insisted that despite five years 
of research, EMP still poses a “serious 
problem” to the nation’s communica- 
tions, radar and missile systems 

EMP ts created when gamma rays 
from an exploding weapon strike elec- 
trons in the surrounding air, causing 
them to move rapidly away from the cen- 
ter of the burst. Because of the shape 
of the warhead, the irregularity of the at- 
mosphere or the proximity of the ex- 
plosion to the earth, the pattern of the 
outward-speeding electrons is seldom 
symmetrical; the overall effect is simi- 
lar to that caused by a flow of accel- 
erating electrons in only one direction. 

Like electrical current pulsing through 
a wire, the stream of electrons pro- 
duces a rapidly expanding eclectromag- 
netic field—the EMP. Just as a moving 
magnetic field induces currents in the 
wires of a generator, the expanding EMP 
produces powerful currents in any elec- 
trical conductor it crosses. At consid- 
erable distances from the blast, these 
induced currents are strong enough to 
blow fuses or melt wiring and other me- 
tallic components in ground installations 
and aircraft. They would probably have 
the same effect on a missile’s guidance 
and firing systems. 

Before approval of the limited atom 
ic test ban treaty five years ago, Jack- 
son told the Senate, his committee was 
assured by scientists that enough had 
been learned from atmospheric tests to 
design electronic components that could 
withstand EMP’s current surges. But 
Jackson is not convinced. Now that re 
searchers are limited exclusively to con- 
fined underground tests for guidance, 
he said, they are prevented from solv 
ing the EMP problem completely—es- 
pecially for missiles in flight. 

Although the military has placed some 
circuitry underground and __ installed 
surge arresters (which safely dissipate 
sudden pulses of current) on other equip- 
ment, Jackson says that much of the na 
tion's 
fensive missiles, too—may well be sus- 
ceptible to EMP. Military men and sci- 
entists who do not share his concern 
are as frustrated as those who would 
like to continue testing. Secrecy pre- 
vents them from airing their arguments 


electronic defense—and its of 
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Man and His Universe 


A significant new series of TV specials 
brought to you by North American Rockwell 


Leonardo da Vinci's sketch is 
the symbol for an exciting series of 
hour-long specials in color, Man and 
His Universe, brought to you by North 
American Rockwell 

The first program, on Friday, 
November 29, is The Scientist 

It takes a new kind of look at 
some world-famous scientists, in- 
cluding Nobel Prize winner Dr 
James D. Watson. It shows what 
makes them tick — as people. With 
their families, their friends — and 
rivals. With their hopes, their dreams 
— and fears 

North American Rockwell is a 
natural to bring you The Scientist. As 
a 2.6-billion-dollar company that's a 
leader in 19 major industries, we 
have one of the world’s largest civil- 
ian scientific research groups 

Among our 115,000 men and 
women are over 15,000 scientists, 
engineers and technicians. All at 
work to make your universe a better 
place to live in. And your future a 
better time in which to be alive 








North American Rockwell 
and the future are made for each other 


Watch The Scientist, 
Friday, November 29, at 10pm [9pm CST] 
on the ABC Television Network 
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RETAILING 
Happy Holidays 


Despite Washington's efforts to cool 
down the economy and curb consumer 
spending, it is perhaps the safest of all 
bets that 1968 Christmas sales will set 
a new record—as they have regularly 
for the past 14 years. Though the main 
seasonal shopping rush starts at the 
end of this week, on the Saturday af- 
ter Thanksgiving, early crowds have al 
ready convinced retailers 
that consumers will prolong 
their surprising buying spree 
through the holidays. “No- 
body kills Santa Claus,” 
says President Bruce Gimbel 
of Manhattan-based Gimbel 
Bros.. “and I don’t think 
that the income surtax can 
do it either.” 

Appliance Bargains. Re- 
flecting a common view, the 
National Retail Merchants 
Association foresees a 65% 
gain (to $5.4 billion) this sea- 
son for department-store 
sales. Inflation, of course, 
will account for more than 
half of that increase. Cost- 
conscious despite his afflu- 
ence, the U.S. consumer has 
reacted with a rush to buy 
household appliances, Be- 
cause their prices have 
climbed only modestly this 
year, appliances look like 
bargains. Color-TV manu- 
facturers expect an 11% 
sales gain, dishwasher mak- 
ers a 23% increase this year. 
Responding to that big 
surge, Westinghouse — last 
week completed an expansion that dou- 
bles the capacity for producing dish- 
washers at its Columbus plant. 

Changing fashions have lifted the de- 
mand for items like turtlenecks for men, 
women’s pants suits, and everything in 
accessories from name-dropping scarves 
to chain belts. Christmas orders jumped 
by one-third this year at toy-making 
Mattel Inc. of Los Angeles. President 
David L. Yunich of Macy's New York 
points to another barometer of Christ- 
mas trade: “Papa is usually the last 
one to receive a gift, but this year 
men’s business has been exceptional.” 

Escalation. Though Christmas nor- 
mally accounts for about 20% of their 
business, merchants this year are hand- 
icapped by the calendar, Because 
Thanksgiving comes at the latest pos- 
sible date, there are only 22 normal shop- 
ping days between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, the fewest that can occur. 
To telescope hoped-for sales into the 
available time, many stores have sched- 
uled extra evening shopping hours. In 
Chicago, Montgomery Ward will break 
with custom by keeping its downtown 
store open on Sundays until Christmas. 
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Promotion, too, is escalating. San Fran- 
cisco’s Emporium has a three-story, ten- 
lane slide to attract children—and their 
parents. Retailers also are running into 
difficulty recruiting enough salesclerks, 
despite increasing efforts to hire wel- 
fare recipients and the hard-core job- 
less. In many cities, service will be 
even worse than last year—if possible. 
In contrast to the widespread op- 
timism about Christmas sales, most mer- 
chants look for a slowdown in the first 





EMPORIUM’S TEN-LANE SLIDE 
Nobody kills Santa Claus. 


half of next year. By then, they figure, 
consumers will begin to feel the drain 
of the tax surcharge. On top of that, so- 
cial security taxes will go up by $3 bil- 
lion a year starting Jan. 1, Many state 
and local tax rates are also likely to 
rise in 1969, As a consequence, most re- 
tailers seem resigned to a profit squeeze 
during the first half of the year. Their 
big hope is for a rebound after that. 


AUTOS 


Necessary, But Unwarranted 

Next to styling, power and the solid 
thunk of quality as the door is closed, 
auto dealers like to spiel about the war- 
ranties behind their cars. By the time 
the happy customer drives off, he has 
every reason to believe that that hand- 
some document from the manufacturer 
promises an absence of problems with 
his new car, fast, expert service when 
problems do occur and, in fact, just 
about everything short of Medicare. 

As any car buyer knows, things rare- 
ly turn out that way. Last week, con- 
firmation of that fact came from the 
Federal Trade Commission, which con- 
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cluded in a 205-page report: “Service re- 
tains the status of a ‘necessary evil’ in 
much of the automobile business.” The 
report, which will lead to full-scale hear- 
ings on warranties in January, makes 
clear that as sales continue to rise ser- 
vice can only become more necessary— 
and more evil. 

Warranties are an old feature that 
began to get new emphasis in Detroit 
in the early 1960s. They are now un- 
der fire because, according to the com- 
mission, they quite often 
wrongly assure a buyer that 
“he takes delivery of a car 
substantially free of de- 
fects.” and that defects that 
do appear “will be promptly 
and effectively corrected.” 

Dropouts. Many buyers 
have discovered otherwise. 
The commission cites one 
survey of 50,000 buyers of 
new 1963, 1964, 1965 and 
1966 cars. Approximately a 
third complained that their 
autos were delivered in “un- 
satisfactory” condition, and 
a fourth of those with war- 
ranties said that repair work 
was shoddy. Why so many 
beefs? Part of the trouble, 
according to the FTC, is in 
the assembly lines. Sales are 
moving too fast for the as- 
semblers, much less the in- 
spectors, to keep up with the 
pace. More than 25% of 
1967-model cars were re- 
called for possible safety de- 
fects. That, says the FIC, 
“speaks very poorly for 
quality control,” 

Conditions may be even 
worse at the dealer's service area. There 
is a nationwide shortage of about 140,- 
000 mechanics. The industry finds that 
many dropouts who drop into the re- 
pair business never do learn the trade. 
Those with rare aptitude often find bet- 
ter-paying jobs with an airline, or even 
on an auto assembly line. Service un- 
der warranties, which cover about 10% 
of auto-repair business, suffers from an 
additional handicap. Dealers say that 
the automakers are niggardly with com- 
pensation for warranty work, allowing 
only a 25% profit margin for parts, com- 
pared with the 40% or more that a deal- 
er can charge for nonwarranty work. 
As a result, dealers usually do war- 
ranty work only on cars that they have 
sold. The work they do, says the FTC, 
is often “substandard” because the me- 
chanic is urged on to other jobs. 

Detroit's answer to the problem seems 
to be to reduce the warranty periods. 
The basic two-year, 24,000-mile war- 
ranty that applied to 1968 models has 
been cut to one year and 12,000 miles 
for the 1969s, That slash saves the in- 
dustry, by FTC estimate, some $40 per 
car, or more than $300 million. 
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RAILROADS 


The Northern Combine 

When the U.S. Supreme Court ap- 
proved consolidation of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central Railroads 
last January, it opened a new right of 
way for railroad mergers on a grand 
scale. National policy, the court noted, 
requires that railroads be allowed to 
unite into a “limited number of sys- 
tems.” In accord with the Supreme 
Court’s doctrine, a special three-judge 
Federal District Court in Washington 
last week flashed a long-awaited green 
light for a merger that would create 
the nation’s longest railroad. 

Delays Endured. The merger would 
combine the 8,282-mile Great Northern 
Railway, the 6,747-mile Northern Pa- 
cific, the 8,538-mile Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the 922-mile Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. The resulting 
26,509-mile system, including a few sub- 
sidiaries, would serve 17 states and two 
Canadian provinces, from Chicago to 
Vancouver, from Galveston to Winni- 
peg. The merged northern lines, to be 
known as the Burlington Northern Inc., 
would rank third among U.S. railroads 
(after the Penn Central and the South- 
ern Pacific), with 1967 revenues of $875 
million, 

Last week’s decision crowns 13 years 
of frustrating delays since the merger 
plan was born in 1955. The roads sought 
the sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to unite in 1961. Five years 
later, the commission rejected their pe- 
tition on the ground that the northern 
combine, involving some of the profit- 
starved railroad industry's most pros- 


perous carriers, would hurt competition, 
In particular, the commission expressed 
the fear that the merged companies 
would draw traffic away from the Chi- 
cago & North Western and the Mil- 
waukee Road. Late last year, the com- 
mission reversed itself after the northern 
lines promised to give valuable track 
rights to the Milwaukee and mollified 
labor by agreeing to eliminate 4,511 ex- 
cess employees by attrition over several 
years rather than dismissal. The chief ex- 
ecutives of the carriers gathered in Man- 
hattan to sign the consolidation papers 
last May. But only hours before they 
were to complete the formalities that 
would have created the Burlington 
Northern, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
abruptly halted the merger at the Jus- 
tice Department's request. 

Romance Lost. The department raised 
SIX Major Objections to the merger, most 
notably that the. ICC had not fully con- 
sidered the anti-competitive aspects of 
the consolidation. Last week's unani- 
mous court decision rejected all those ob- 
jections. In a somewhat lyrical burst of 
prose, Federal Appeals Judge Charles 
Fahy took the occasion to lament: “The 
romance of railroad building is all but 
lost in the welter of data before us. 
The merger will bring about changes in 
vast enterprises that took over from 
the pony express, the stagecoach and 
the covered wagon.” 

If it chooses to be stubborn, the Jus- 
tice Department can still carry the case 
to the Supreme Court, provided it files 
an appeal by next week. Still pending be- 
fore the ICC are eleven other consol- 
idation proposals. They date all the way 
back to 1963. 


BRITAIN 
A Very Good Bash Indeed 


When he was chosen to move up to 
the chairmanship of British Petroleum 
Co. last month, Deputy Chairman Eric 
Drake noted that he had already had 
“a pretty good bash at about every end 
of the business.” Last week Drake was 
in the midst of a brand-new bash—one 
that could turn out to be very good in- 
deed. In a lightning move that belied 
B.P.’s sure-but-slow reputation, Drake 
set plans to buy B.P.’s way into the 
American market at a cost of $300 mil- 
lion—one of the biggest single invasions 
of the U.S, by British capital ever. 

Drake's adventure involved a week 
of swift, secret transatlantic negotiations 
with the “Lions” and “Tigers”’—code 
names for Atlantic Richfield and Sin- 
clair, If everything works out, British Pe- 
troleum will buy an Atlantic Richfield 
refinery in Texas, a Sinclair refinery in 
Pennsylvania, and a string of 5,600 Sin- 
clair gas stations in eleven Eastern states 
and the District of Columbia. The deal 
hangs on Justice Department approval 
of a pending merger of Sinclair and At- 
lantic Richfield, which now may well 
pick up speed. One Justice hang-up has 
been that the merger would lessen com- 
petition in the East, where both com 
panies have gas-station chains. 

Do It in Dollars. For its part, British 
Petroleum has been looking for more 
than a decade for just such a U.S. op- 
portunity. It operates in 70 countries, 
has access to 20% of the world’s known 
reserves, and ranks third on FORTUNE’s 
list of the 200 biggest non-U.S. com- 
panies. Yet B.P. has never won any 





RUSSIA'S TU-144 





we 


BOEING’S DELTA WING 8-2707 


The market for the first generation of supersonic jet transports is ex- 
pected to amount to some 500 aircraft worth at least $15 billion. 
A progress report on the international race to get airborne with 
an SST: 
> The Anglo-French Concorde is due to have its first test flight as 
early as next February and go into commercial service in 1972. Pro- 
totypes have been rolled out on both sides of the English Chan- 
nel, and one of them has already taxied at just below takeoff 
speed. When it leaves the ground, the 136-passenger craft will fly 
ot 1,450 m.p.h. 
> The Russian TU-144, unveiled this month shortly before the 80th 
birthday of famed Aircraft Designer Andrei Tupolev, is scheduled 
for its first test flight next spring. Although that would put it slight- 
ly behind the Concorde, the Russians promise to accelerate their time- 
table enough to have the 130-possenger, 1,500-m.p.h. plane in 
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service by March 1970, some two years ahead of the Anglo- 
French SST. 

> The American SST, already 15 months behind its original de 
velopment schedule, received another setback when Boeing re 
cently decided to abandon its controversial swing-wing design in 
favor of a stationary swept-back “delta’’ wing similar to that on 
both the Concorde and TU-144. Bigger (280 passengers) and fast 
er (1,850 m.p.h.) than its Anglo-French and Russian competitors, 
the B-2707 is not scheduled to begin commercial service before 
the mid-1970s, and could lose further ground unless the 91st Con- 
gress appropriates at least $250 million to finance the project. Fol- 
lowing the defeat in this month’s elections of Oklahoma Democrat 
Mike Monroney, chairman of the Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
and the SST’s leading supporter on Capitol Hill, the fight for 
funds could be a tough one. 
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DRAKE OF BP 
Hunting lions and tigers 


stars for marketing. Unlike its inter 
national rivals, the U.S. majors and 
Royal Dutch’ Shell, it does not have a re 
tail network big enough to even begin 
to sell its output, of which 85% comes 
from high-cost Middle East fields. As a 
result, B.P 
sales of crude oil and pass up the more 
lucrative marketing of refined products 


has been forced to rely on 


The U.S. stations, which will take 
on B.P.’s green and yellow colors, should 
help considerably They outnumber 


B.P.’s own chain in Britain (4.900 sta 
tions), will bring B.P.’s worldwide total 
to 36,000 stations. To pay for them, 
B.P. has worked out a scheme that ts fan 
cier than Sinclair's Dino Dollars game 
Because of the weakness of the pound, 
Her Majesty's government would never 
approve payment of $300 million in ster- 
ling. So B.P. plans to pay in dollars 
over a six-year period beginning in 1972 
That is just about when the company’s 
recent Alaskan strikes will presumably 
begin pouring out oil—and pulling tn 
dollars—in quantty 

Have Another. That sort of strategy 
would have appealed to the company’s 
early champion, Winston Churchill, As 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1914 
Churchill got the government to bank 
roll B.P.'s tottering predecessor, the pi 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., thus 
fuel for the Royal Navy 
two wars. An equally 
happy mix of politics and oi] has been 


oneering 
ensuring 


through world 


overdue for Drake, who will formally 
take over from ailing Chairman Sir 
Maurice Bridgeman in January. Last 


year's closing of the Suez Canal forced 
then came the BI- 
afran civil war, which has stopped B.P.'s 
Nigerian Such woes held 
1967 profits to a disappointing $154 mil- 
$2.9 billion) as com 


shipping costs up; 
production 
lion (on sales of 
pared with this year’s expected record 
of around $215 million 

Setbacks do not particularly upset 
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B.P. “We are always in a spot of both- 
er, in one political situation or anoth- 
er,” says Drake, who is 58. “It’s just 
the way we make our daily bread.” 
Should Drake's plans come a cropper, 
perhaps through continued Justice op- 
position to the Sinclair and Atlantic 
Richfield merger, B.P. promises to have 
another bash at the U.S. before long 


NORWAY 
The End of Big Blubber 


Day after day, Industrialist Anders 
Jahre, 77, padded about his red brick 
mansion on a hill above the Norwegian 
town of Sandefjord and brooded over 
a decision he had to make. As he gazed 
down at the harbor of Norway's big 
gest whaling port, Jahre knew that there 
only one could 
go. Finally, and sadly, Norway's last ac 
tive whaling-fleet owner passed the word 
After 40 years of expeditions to the Ant 
arctic, Jahre’s Kosmos Co, was going 
out of the whaling business 

Since Norway's six other major whal- 
ing firms had previously made the same 
decision, the announcement put the 
country itself out of a proud and prof- 
itable business. It left the Antarctic to 
the Japanese and Russians 

Small Catch, Slim Prices. Jahre made 
his choice on economic grounds. To out 
fit and dispatch the factory ship and 
catcher boats that make up a whaling ex 
pedition costs about $3,000,000 a sea- 
son. In a good year, the catch of whales 
can return many times that amount in 
meat and oil, But despite the efforts of 
an international whaling commission, 
whalers have so depleted the Antarctic 
that catches today are uneconomically 
small. Ten years ago, factory ships sent 
to sea by Norwegian owners processed 
905,000 barrels of oil from 31,000 
whales in one season. Last year the coun- 
try’s ships were able to bring back only 
80,500 barrels from 15,000 whales, 
which now run quite a bit smaller than 
they used to 

In Norway, where whale oil has been 


was way his decision 





used as an ingredient in margarine, the 
price has fallen largely because of heavy 
competition from fish oil; whale oil ts 
now $163 a ton, one-third less than it 
decade ago. One way to over- 
come the price drop might be to follow 
the Japanese example and process ev 
ery part of a whale, from tooth to tail 
fluke. But this means a considerable 
extra investment in factory-ship equip 
ment that the Norwegians are no long 
er willing to make, especially since their 
government, while urging them to con- 
tinue whaling, has offered no subsidy 
to make it profitable. When Jahre tied 
up his factory ship Kosmos IV, it marked 
the end of an enterprise that made mil 
lionaires out of owners and national he- 
roes out of the top gunners who manned 
the harpoons 

A Special Breed of Men. Norwegian 
whalers first sailed into the Antarctic 
in 1904; for years after that, their voy- 
ages sounded like something out of Her- 
man Melville. The trip to the whaling 
grounds took a tedious four weeks. The 
were awesome and the food ter- 
rible. Even seasoned sailors were sick 
much of the time. Once the hunt be 
gan, they had to face not only danger 
from harpooned whales but also the nau- 
seating stench of whale processing. The 
returns, though, made it all worthwhile 
In a good year, Sandefjord’s seamen 
earned more in six months than a land 
lubber could in a year. The other six 
months they spent working their gar- 
painting their houses, until 
6,000) gained a rep- 
Scandinavia’s pret- 
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TRUCKING 
Picking Up 


As the U.S. economy turns out great 
er and greater mountains of goods, the 
demand grows for trucks to haul them 
By the end of 1968, truck manufacturers 
will produce a record 1,803,000 trucks 
and Jeeplike vehicles. Understandably, 
they are delighted about the present—a 





JAHRE & CATCHER BOATS AT SANDEFJORD 
Like something out of Melville. 
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It takes a printing specialist to 
capture your dreams on paper 


Printing, America’s 7th largest industry, works every day to develop 
markets for dream products. Through the precise skills of the printer, 
dreams can become reality. 

New cars, for example, presented in full-color printing, draw the 
highest readership of any kind of advertising — but it takes printing 
specialisis to make it possible, men like the platemaker, who hand-etches 
printing plates for maximum contrast and clarity. 

Human skills, not machines, have made printing what it is today and 
the same is true of papermaking. That is why many printing specialists 
call on Consolidated for consistently printable papers. Consolidated’s 4000 
papermaking specialists represent the largest concentration of paper- 
making skills . .. at the only major mill 
that specializes in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. We'll send free sheets to 


your printer so he can see, by comparison, 





how our enamel papermaking specialists 


can help give you greater quality and 





value in your next printing job. 
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year of sales in excess of $4 billion— 
and see an even brighter future ahead. 
Said Ford President Semon Knudsen 
at the American Trucking Associations’ 
convention last week: “We expect the 
total truck market to pass a 2,000,000 
annual rate in the early 1970s and to 
reach 2,250,000 by 1975.” 

Knudsen has good reason to gloat. 
For the first time since 1935, Ford 
trucks are expected to outsell the long- 
time leader, Chevrolet. By Nov. 10, 
Ford had sold 562,000 trucks, against 
Chevrolet's 548,000; it expects to reach 
an alltime record of 650,000 by Jan. 1. 
Yet Chevrolet should not feel too bad: 
its truck sales are expected to increase 
by 11% over last year, to 640,000. 

More to Divide. The No. 1 producer 
of heavy-duty trucks, International Har- 
vester, is likely to retain its third place 
in total volume (1967 sales: 167,000 
units), ahead of Dodge (141,000), Kai- 
ser Jeep (116,000), GMC (114.000), 
White Truck (24.000), Mack (16,000) 
and FWD (1,200). These nine man- 
ufacturers accounted for almost all of 
the 1,500,000 trucks sold in the U.S. 
last year, dividing a $3.6 billion market 
among themselves. 

This year, there will be even more 
money to be divvied around, since mak- 
ers of both light-panel and pickup trucks 
(55% of the 16 million on the road) 
and of the vastly more expensive be- 
hemoths of the highways will benefit 
from better sales. Trucking companies 
are pressing manufacturers for ever larg- 
er, more efficient, maintenance-free 
trucks and are willing to pay a higher ini- 
tial cost to keep upkeep down. Last 
year, some 100,000 of the over-13-ton 
class were sold, mostly by Harvester, 
White Truck, Mack and GMC. The de- 
mand is such that their number is ex- 
pected to triple by 1980. 

More and more of the heavier trucks 
are diesel-powered. At White Truck, 
for example, more than 80% of this 
year’s production had diesel engines, 
compared with only 55% in 1960. 
Meanwhile, Ford, General Motors and 
International Harvester are working on 
turbine-powered trucks that would be 
feasible on turnpikes. The turbine con- 
sumes fuel completely and quietly, pro- 
ducing a low noise level and nontoxic 
exhaust. But since its high fuel con- 
sumption makes the turbine-truck eco- 
nomical only at full throttle, the rigs 
would have to drop the trailers at ter- 
minals just off the expressway. From 
those terminals, conventional trucks 
could haul the goods through stop-and- 
go local traffic. 

What makes truck manufacturers feel 
best of all is the resurgence of the 
good old pickup. “This year Mama’s in- 
terested in pickup trucks,” says Chev- 
rolet’s new truck-sales manager, O. H. 
Henry. “They have become a kind of sec- 
ond car,” Altogether, some 100,000 new 
pickups will be sold in 1968 as “camp- 
ers,” which are $3,000 to $4,000 ve- 
hicles that have been upgraded to $5,000 
and more to include extras. 
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MILESTONES 





Married. David Hemmings, 27, mod, 
madcap British acting sensation (Blow- 
Up, Charge of the Light Brigade); and 
Gayle Hunnicut, 25, leggy, Texas-born 
starlet (P.J.), whom Hemmings “mar- 
ried” in an Italian chapel last year in 
an impromptu ceremony uncluttered by 
the presence of a clergyman, which he 
admitted was “emotional and impetuous 
and, we later realized, quite invalid”; 
in a Presbyterian ceremony; he for the 
second time; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Divorced. Audrey Hepburn, 39, Hol- 
Ivwood's eternal princess (Roman Hol- 
iday, War and Peace); and Mel Ferrer, 
Sl, its brooding prince (Knights of the 
Round Table, War and Peace), who mar- 
ried Audrey after they appeared to- 
gether in a Broadway production of 
Ondine (she as a water sprite, he as 
knight-errant); on grounds of incom- 
patibility; after 14 years of marriage, 
one child; in Morges, Switzerland, 


Died. Fresco Thompson, 66, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers baseball team, who 
spent 46 years in the game as a player, 
manager, farm-system director and 
front-office executive; of uremic poi- 
soning; in Fullerton, Calif. 


Died. Daniel Longwell, 69, one of 
the first editors of Lire; of a heart at- 
tack: at his home in Neosho, Mo. After 
coming to Time Inc. in 1934 from the 
trade-book departments at Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Longwell served as 
a special assistant to Henry R. Luce, 
later started the experimental depart- 
ment that led to the publication of 
Lire in 1936. Until then, most U.S. mag- 
azines used pictures mainly as text il- 
lustration; Longwell printed pictures to 
tell the story—strong, bold, often alone 
on the page. “We learned,” he said, “to 
give the picture a chance.” He began 
as executive editor of the magazine, be- 
came managing editor in 1944 after 
circulation had skyrocketed from an ini- 
tial 250,000 to 4,040,300, and two years 
later assumed the chairmanship of 
Lire’s board of editors. a position he 
held until his retirement in 1953. 


Died. Francis Taylor, 70, wealthy 
Beverly Hills art dealer who started his 
only daughter, Elizabeth, in pictures in 
1943 by wangling her the role opposite 
Roddy McDowall in Lassie Come 
Home; in his sleep, apparently of a 
stroke; in his home in Bel Air, Calif. 


Died. Greet Hofmans, 74, Dutch faith 
healer whose influence on The Neth- 
erlands’ royal household made headlines 
around the world in 1956; of unknown 
causes; in Amsterdam. In 1949 the 
gaunt, gravel-voiced spinster, who 
claimed that God had invested her with 
supernatural powers, was summoned by 
Prince Bernhard to work her miracles 


on the young and partially blind Prin- 
cess Maria Christina. The ministrations 
failed, and in 1950 Prince Bernhard or- 
dered the faith healer from the palace— 
though Queen Juliana continued to con- 
sult her and allowed her to have meet- 
ings on Queen Mother Wilhelmina’s es- 
tate. Rumor held Miss Hofmans re- 
sponsible for a growing rift between 
Bernhard and Juliana, and when the sto- 
ries got into print in 1956, they stirred 
a storm that ended only when the pal- 
ace announced that “the Queen has de- 
cided to entertain no more relations. 
direct or indirect, with Miss Hofmans.” 


Died. Walter Wanger, 74, high-roll- 
ing producer of dozens of screen spec- 
taculars during his 49-year career; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. The Dart- 
mouth-educated son of a_ well-to-do 
San Francisco knit-goods manufacturer 
seemed out of place in the rough-and- 
tumble Hollywood of the 1920s and 
“30s, but Wanger’s 1921 movie The 
Sheik, with Rudolf Valentino, was a 
classic moneymaker of its day. His oth- 
er hits launched such stars as Claudette 
Colbert, Henry Fonda, and Joan Ben- 
nett, whom he married in 1940. Then 
it all soured. In 1951, Wanger's epic 
Joan of Arc turned into a resounding 
box-office flop. He made headlines him- 
self by shooting and seriously wounding 
his wife’s agent, whom he accused of 
breaking up his marriage. That extrav- 
aganza cost him 15 weeks on a penal 
farm. After he got out, he took an- 
other kind of rap with Cleopatra, which 
stirred less interest for its artistry than 
for its monumental $40 million price 
tag and its famed Taylor-Burton antics. 
Fired as producer before the film was 
completed, Wanger sued 20th Century 
Fox for more than $2,000,000, was in 
turn sued for libel by Fox President Soy- 
ros Skouras for his scalding book, My 
Life with Cleopatra. Skouras later with- 
drew his suit; Wanger collected $100,000 
out of court. 


Died. Dr. Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi, 77, 
archiater (papal physician) to Pius XII, 
who shocked his colleagues by peddling 
graphically grisly articles and photo- 
graphs of the Pope's death in 1958; of 
a heart attack; in Rome. The doctor 
first tried to hawk accounts of the Pope’s 
life and illness in 1954. He found no tak- 
ers, but several Italian newspapers 
bought his material after the Pope’s 
death, and the angered Sacred College 
of Cardinals banned Galeazzi-Lisi from 
the Vatican. 


Died. Pauline McDowell Atkins, 94, 
last survivor of the 18 founders of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who signed the roll at the first meeting 
in Washington in 1890 but was not per- 
mitted to join the organization officially 
until the following year because she 
was Only 16; in Manasquan, N.J. 
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BOOKS 


More of everything—particularly big, 
rich, fat, square Christmas books— 
seems to be the order of the season. 
Many are bought at the Frankfurt Book 
Fair from enterprising European pub- 
lishers and imported wholesale. Several 
contain perfunctory yet prolix texts by 
scholars who take the money but re- 
gard the work as intellectual slumming; 
and the pictures are stuck in at ran- 
dom like plums in a Christmas pud- 
ding. Each year, though, a few more 
big books show encouraging signs of 
aim and editing. Still others are no- 
table for size, subject matter, outrageous 
pricing and, occasionally, sheer beauty. 
Among the selections listed below, hard- 
driven Christmas-gift seekers will even 
find a handful of really good books— 
products of taste, intelligence, talent and 
the kind of professional care that al- 
most amounts to love, 


$39.95 to $75 


ANDREW WYETH by Richard Meryman 
174 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $75 


The now bleak, now mellow autumnal 
world of America’s most popular paint- 
er presented in lovingly printed repro- 
ductions. Better than a Wyeth show at 
a museum, partly because nobody's head 
gets in the way, partly because a brief, 
unassuming but fondly skillful text 
weaves together the man and his work. 


THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, 
prepared by Charlton Hinman. 928 pages 
Norton. $75 


As rare books go, the First Folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays (1623) is 
not very rare: probably about 1,000 cop- 
ies were printed, and well over 200 are 
still in existence. Though the original 
folio copies are the most authentic texts 
of Shakespeare’s works, scores of them 
differ in innumerable minor ways—they 
were printed in odd Jots and badly proot- 
read. Lately, scholars, equipped with a 
special electronic device for detecting 
textual variations, have coordinated all 
the various versions and now offer what 
they assert is the clearest and most ac- 
curate composite text ever. Presented 
in facsimile form and substantially 
bound in leather, the enormous volume 
(10 in. by 14% in. by 3% in.) will no 
doubt prove useful to schools and schol- 
ars. People who read Shakespeare main- 
ly for pleasure, however, will find the 
original 1623 type a bit hard to de- 
cipher. Moreover, the pages have a 
slightly dingy look. 


GREAT DRAWINGS OF THE LOUVRE 
MUSEUM by Roseline Bacou and Maurice 
Sérullaz. 666 pages. 3 George 
Braziller. $60 

The pen-and-ink drawings, watercol- 
ors and wash and chalk sketches of 
great master painters are rarely seen. 
They fade easily on exposure to light 
and so are customarily kept in museum 


vols 
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A Christmas Shelf: 


storerooms, viewable only upon special 
appointment. A great pity, as this col 
lection amply illustrates. The 300 se- 
lections present a remarkable range of 
style and subject and a surprising spec- 
trum of soft colors (the chalks and wash- 
es) that often show off the sharp eye 
and skeletal strength of the artist better 
than works done in larger compass. 


GALAPAGOS: THE FLOW OF WILD 
NESS. 2 vols. Sierra Club. $55 


Yet another pair of books—the 19th 
and 20th—in the Sierra Club's devoted 
campaign in behalf of conservation. The 
textual message is sorely understated, 
but the incomparable color photography 
and reproduction make the point em- 
phatically. The wildlife and sheer nat- 
ural beauty of the Galapagos Islands 
(600 miles off the coast of Ecuador) in- 
spired Herman Melville, who is quoted 
in the text, and Charles Darwin, who 
found in the ecology there the laws of 
natural selection that led to Origin of 
Species. It is to be hoped that Eliot Por- 
ter’s fine pictures will not conjure up 
thoughts of a Galapagos Hilton. 


REMBRANDT PAINTINGS by Horst Ger- 
son. 527 pages. Reyna! in association 
with William Morrow & Co. $39.95 


This year’s Rembrandt book. The text 
by Art Scholar Horst Gerson is for the 
most part mercifully purged of art his- 
tory jargon. Eighty big color reproduc- 
tions (book size: 14% in. by 11% in.) 
have been carefully printed to reduce 
the yellow cast of ancient varnish that 
customarily obscures Rembrandt's back- 
grounds. The result, though it sometimes 
gives the impression that the paintings 
have just been overzealously cleaned 
and scraped, offers a rare chance to lin- 
ger over details normally lost in murk. 
Weight: 10% pounds. : 


$25 to $35 
DALI by Salvador Dali with Max Gé 
rard. 232 pages. Abrams. $35 


Dali on Dali in (some) words and 
(many) pictures. Inevitably among those 
present: pre-pop Surrealist Dali, Pru- 
rient Dali, Renaissance Dali, and Dali, 
boy genius grown old. Also, on prac- 
tically every page, Dali the pyrotech- 
nician in paint, the most engaging, self- 
indulgent and talented decorator of his 
age. Appropriately wrapped, like candy, 
in gold tinfoil. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EARLY AUTO 
MOBILES by Clarence P. Hornung. 201 
pages. Abrams. $35 

The pre-Nader stage of auto-erotica: 
a chronological arrangement of 100 
carefully detailed 10%2-in. by 13%-in. 
color renderings of such classic cream 
puffs as the 1853 Dudgeon Steam Wag- 
on, the 1898 Riker Electric Tricycle and 
the 1903 Oldsmobile Curved Dash 
Runabout. 
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Bigness and Beauty 


LANDMARKS OF MAPMAKING by 
R. V. Tooley and Charles Bricker. 276 
pages. Elsevier (distributed by the New 
York Graphic Society). $32.50 


A stunning book with vast foldout 
copies of hand-decorated maps by 15th 
and 16th century master mapmakers. 
The text, a blend of history and carto- 
graphical lore, discusses the methods by 
which cartographers recorded the shape 
of the continents in the wake of discov- 
eries by the great explorer-adventurers. 


THE WORLD OF CURRIER & IVES by 
Roy King and Burke Davis. 140 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $30 


The uplifting images so prodigiously 
produced 100 years ago by Currier and 
Ives tend to obscure the fact that di- 
saster gave these eloquent lithographers 
their first big success. Three days after 
the steamboat Lexington went down in 
Long Island Sound in 1840, Nathaniel 
Currier provided the New York Sun 
with a melodramatic print. The equally 
melodramatic caption read: “Awful 
Conflagration of the Steam Boat ‘Lex- 
ington’ in Long Island Sound . . . by 
which melancholy occurrence over 100 
persons perished.” But the better part 
of these 14- by 19-in. color reproductions 
from the private collection of Roy King 
reflect happier occurrences of America’s 
transition from the pastoral to the in- 
dustrial—maple sugaring, waiting on the 
levee. There are also numerous examples 
of those harbingers of air pollution, 
steamboats and locomotives. 


CONQUERORS OF THE AIR, The Evo- 
lution of Aircraft 1903-1945, by Heiner 
Emde, illustrated by Carlo Demand. 201 
pages. Viking. $30 

A massive mixture of the encyclopedic 
and the anecdotal, stuffed with slavishly 
precise scale drawings of planes and 
plans from the Wright brothers’ Kitty 
Hawk flights to the first jets of World 
War II, and accompanied by heroic ad- 
venture stories about famous flights and 
flyers. Mainly for boys of all ages who 
are canny enough to tell a SPAD S.XI11 
from a Polikarpov I-16. 


HOMES OF THE GREAT by Claude Ar- 
thaud. 364 pages. Arthaud (distributed 
by New York Graphic Society). $27.50 


Like most books of the “stately 
homes” genre, this model suffers from 
being too sumptuously static. Still, it 
boasts a refreshing angle: the houses 
were chosen not for their impersonal 
décor, but for the personal drama sur- 
rounding their notable owners. Among 
those included are the homes of Ho- 
garth, Balzac and Tolstoy. Poet-Patriot 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Tuscan villa 
sported the front end of a real World 
War I warship in the garden; George 
Sand’s rambling chateau at Nohant had 
specially padded doors to protect her 
guests from the sound of Chopin prac- 
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licing preludes in the drawing room. 
The best of these bizarre houses, though, 
belonged to a little-known gallant named 
Bussy-Rabutin (1618-94). Author of a 
book entitled An Amorous History of 
the Gauls, Bussy was banished from 
the Versailles of Louis XIV for being 
too rambunctious in his romances. Un- 
daunted, he decorated his country cha- 
teau with portraits of earlier loves and 
court figures, and added snide and wit- 
ty mural comment on them all. 


THE SHELL: FIVE HUNDRED MILLION 
YEARS OF INSPIRED DESIGN by Hugh 
and Marguerite Stix and R. Tucker Ab- 
bott. 256 pages. Abrams. $25. Photo 
graphs by H. Landshof 


The authors feel constrained to im- 
part a good deal of mollusk lore and 
cold facts under the impressive heading 
of malacology before getting down to 
the glories of this volume—82 color 
plates of some of the world’s rarest 
Shells. Polished, arranged, color coor- 
dinated and lighted to studio perfection, 
these examples attain a beauty they 
never possessed when their original own- 
ers were in residence. Jn vivo, mollusks 
are apt to be encrusted with organisms 
and covered with silty residues. Pre- 
sumably, after “five hundred million 
years of inspired design,” they get a lit- 
tle careless about surface appearances. 
Fortunately, man, the beholder, is still 
quite young enough to care. 


$15 to $20 
THE WHALE. 287 pages. Simon & Schu 
ster. $20. 


Assembled by a crew of international 
experts, this examination of whales and 
whaling in many ages and many waters 
should be blubbery and boring. Instead, 
it is one of the best organized and styl- 
ish big books of the year, The illus- 
trations, including some deft Japanese 
watercolors, inevitably include scenes 
of indescribable carnage, but more of- 
ten they illuminate more attractive as- 
pects of the whale’s world or the whale- 
man’s work and art. The Whale covers 
everything from Ambergris to Zoo- 
plankton, but has no index—for which 
some editor should be harpooned. 


EROTIC ART OF THE EAST by Philip Raw- 
son. 380 pages. G. P. Putnam. $20 


For those who don’t know anything 
about art but know what they like. 


HEAVEN AND HELL IN WESTERN ART 
by Robert Hughes. 288 pages. Stein & 
Day. $17.50 


The worst horrors of the 20th cen- 
tury derive from politics or science or 
both. This was not always the case. 
For a millennium and a half the worst 
horrors were theological. The fear of 
hell and the hope of heaven gave shape 
to some of the greatest achievements 
of the pictorial art of Europe. On this es- 
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Introducing the tape recorder that won’t say “uncle.” 


We invited Bruno Sammartino (world’s heavyweight wrestling champ) to test a Voice of Music portable tape 
recorder with no holds barred. Bruno went to work immediately! Gave it a couple of forearm blows. Then a 
hammer lock. Then rammed it into the turn buckle. Then we took a look at it. Incredible! Not a mark on it. But 
after all, the case is made of CYCOLAC" brand ABS. So it won't dent, chip or peel. Won't rust, corrode or stain, 
either. The stuff just won't give in. “Better luck next time, Bruno.” LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. 
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chatological basis, Australian-born Critic | 
Robert Hughes has compiled a catalogue 
of terrors and delights, drawn mainly 
from htalian, French, Spanish and Dutch 
masterworks, Man, it is clear, has found 
it considerably harder to envisage fe- 
licity than its opposite, and so the in- 
fernal regions have been illustrated in 
a highly spirited fashion. The delineators | 
of heaven, on the other hand, have 
found the place safe but dreary. The hor- 
rendous Hieronymus Bosch leads the 
field as a demonic painter; his sur- | 
realism still makes an indelible if no 
longer credible impression. The plates 
are plentiful, inclining in the heavenly 
to cool greens and blues, and in the in- 
fernal nightmares to somewhat hotter 
tones. Critic Hughes, who is also a 
poet, has written the text, which stands 
in its own right as a guided tour of the 
history and topography of the spiritual 
cosmos. 

THE VICTORIAN SCENE: 1837-1901 by | 
Nicolas Bentley. 296 pages. Weidenfeid 
& Nicolson (distributed by the New York 
Graphic Society). $17.50. 

A rare organic blend of text and pic- 
tures that conveys the subject in a way 
neither could do separately. Bentley's so- 
phisticated text uses chapter subjects— 
travel, leisure, work, fashion—to make 
cutting sociological commentaries as 
well as quaint observations. The age 
and time he covers is one that—as 
20th century readers are increasingly 
coming to understand—heroically wres- 
tled with pleasures and problems haunt- 
ingly like our own. 

THE ROLLS-ROYCE MOTOR CAR by An- 
thony Bird and lan Hallows. 320 pages. 
Crown. $15. 

Concerning any other four-whecled 
product it would have been gross flack- 
ery. But men who spell carburettor like 
that, and who do not quail at including 
stark blueprint drawings of engines, 
should not be denied. Lots of specifi- 
cations, plus austere photographs of all 
these motor cars, so stately, so expen- 
sive, so regally indifferent to vulgar shifts 
in design. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR by Nancy 
Mitford. 304 pages. Harper & Row. $15. | 

An exceedingly U lady writer's svelte | 
yet scholarly biography of Louis XV's 
hard-working and resourceful mistress, 
written in 1954 and now refurbished 
with attractive color and black-and-white 
pictures. Even though the volume is a 
rich-looking literary retread, it should 
help to break down the lingering no- | 
tion that all fancy, illustrated books are | 
hardly worth reading. 

THE LITERARY LIFE by Robert Phelps 
and Peter Deane. 244 pages. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. $15. 

In 1922, the publication of Ulysses 
and The Waste Land prompted Ezra 
Pound to write, “It is after all a grrrreat 
littttttterary period.” Kafka, Conrad, 
Lenin and Puccini all died in 1924. In | 
1931, Vachel Lindsay died from drink- | 
ing a bottle of Lysol. In the same year | 
Arnold Bennett attempted to demon- | 
strate that the local water was perfectly | 
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The Perfect Martini. 
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You deserve nothing less than perfection. So we've gone through a little trouble for you. 
We've taken an extra step and run our vapors 
through our botanicals to create a gin so gentle, you can drink it straight. 

For a superb martini, take four parts Bombay Gin, And one part Bombay Vermouth. 
For a perfect martini, omit step two. 
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Call-A-Computer isn’t just a name we made up. 
It’s what to do when you want a problem instan- 
taneously solved. 

From your office (or anywhere else that can 
be reached by telephone) you dial a special Beverly 
Bank number. You are now able to “talk” —via a 
teletypewriter—to our time-sharing computer. 
The system can solve any problem that can be 
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expressed in mathematical terms. 

Cash flow projections . . . inventory analysis 
... Schedule monitoring . . . personnel projections 

. engineering computations—whatever your 
product or service, whatever your problem, you 
get a printed answer in seconds. The system is in 
operation 24 hours a day. It can be used by any- 
one in your organization. 


“OK Beverly Bank, 

I'll give you 15 seconds to tell me: 
Net income if we have a 10% 
sales increase over 
the next five months— 
net income if we 
buy XYZ Inc. and keep 75% 
of their customers.”’ 


**No kidding! 
Say, these figures look great. 
Bye.”’ 





How much? It’s at your beck and call for as _ please call. A person will answer. 
little as $100 a month plus your telephone calls. Our business is to make your business better. 
**Call-A-Computer”’ is a Beverly Bank exclu- Faster than any other bank. 1357 West 103rd 
sive. But, since we have a whole computer center Street, Chicago, Illinois 60643 /(312) 445-2200. 
for our internal needs, we don’t want to keep it 
| for ourselves, alone. If you’d like a brochure de- 
scribing it—or a demonstration in your office— _Beverly Bank | 
please write. Or, to start saving time right away, 
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safe in Paris. Irretrievably wrong, he 
died of typhoid fever. Inching year by 
painstaking year from 1900 to 1950, 
this collection of macabre literary triv- 
ia is practically encyclopedic. The il- 
lustrations are exotic, too, Among the 
best: E. M. Forster in a spotted skirt, 
Jack London in a grass skirt, 


Under $15 

THE FACE OF FOLK MUSIC, text by Rob- 
ert Shelton and photographs by David 
Gahr. 372 pages. Citadel Press. $14.95 

Music should be heard and not seen. 
But for faithful folkniks who would 
like to see the faces of the music's dra- 
matis personae and the places where 
it is played—from Mississippi John 
Hurt and Phil Ochs to Newport and 
the Fat Black Pussycat Café—this vol- 
ume could become indispensable. The 
text is sensible, broad-ranging and clear. 
The pictures, often remarkably evoc- 
ative, rarely descend to artiness. 


DORE'S SEA-MONSTER 


IN THE WAKE OF THE SEA SERPENTS 
by Bernard Heuvelmans. 645 pages. | 
lustrated. Hill & Wang. $10 

Dr. Heuvelmans, a French zoologist 
and onetime jazz singer. cruised the li- 
braries and archives of the world search- 
ing for evidence of sea serpents, and 
he has landed more than 500 reports 
of sightings, dating from 1693 to 1965, 
Discarding the obvious hoaxes and er- 
rors of the nearsighted and rum-soaked, 
Heuvelmans concludes that there are in- 
deed huge unknown creatures sliding 
about in the sea. He quotes Sherlock 
Holmes’ maxim—"“When you have 
eliminated the impossible, whatever re- 
mains, however improbable, must be 
the truth”—and proceeds to classify the 
ones that got away under such head- 
ings as Many-Humped. Many-Finned, 
Super-Otter and Super-Eel. For those 
who prefer their zoology less problem- 
atic, the publisher includes a condensed 

















Flowers 
this 
Christmas: 


the nicest way to say 
“thank you” to a 


Business 
Associate 


Send Holiday flowers 
to his family. 


Your Allied Florist member 
will arrange, package, deliver 
a beautiful holiday 
arrangement anywhere, 
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Counterfeit 
Executive. 


Hire him at your own risk. 
Or lock him out of your 
company by using this 


If you are searching for a key executive 
right now, all you have is a Problem, 
Would you like to try for a Disaster? 
Hire a counterfeit executive. 

Strangely enough, the chances are al- 
most one in ten that you will employ a 
dangerous counterfeit for the job. No 
one can blame you. The man will be 
glib, intelligent, persuasive. He will be 
personable — even charming. He may 
have excellent And even 
“psychological testing” won't reveal his 
true nature, 

But once on your executive staff, he 
will produce little and destroy more. He 
may have a ruinous effect on your com- 
pany’s morale. He may attract other 
counterfeits. 

The counterfeit executive has always 
been with us. But only recently has a 
scientific, analytical method been de- 
veloped for unmasking him. It’s the 
“simulation” interview, and it’s one of 
the many techniques that distinguish 
Einstein Associates from any other ex- 
ecutive search firm you have ever used 
or even heard about. 

In fact, the Einstein method of execu- 
tive recruitment differs from old-fash- 


references. 


ioned techniques as a laser beam differs 
from candlelight. It uses a combination 
of specification analysis, data retrieval, 
motivation study, evaluation, and testing 
to supply “key men to management.” 

Does this seem like too much time 
and trouble? 

Not when you consider the critical 
importance to business of finding the 
right man and finding out the wrong. 
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And, surprisingly enough, this far more 
sophisticated approach usually produces 
results in weeks. The typical recruiting 
firm asks for months to find your man. 

The reason for this astonishing speed 
and thoroughness is the fact that Ein- 
stein Associates employs a systems ap- 


proach to executive recruitment. This 
systems approach uses these elements: 


1. Specification analysis, that evaluates 
the job, sometimes more accurately than 
even the clients’ own definition. It ana- 
lyzes not only the position, but the com- 
pany, in order to find candidates with 
the most potential for success. 


2. Executive identification, a PERT 
(Program Evaluation Review Technique) 
system unique in the field, which enables 
Einstein Associates to find and identify 
by name, address, age, title, and present 
employer, any key executive, in any 
function, in any industry in the U.S. 
3. Motivation analysis, that discreetly 
and confidentially determines the best 
way to attract qualified men to your 
company. 


4. In-depth evaluation interview, that 


probes not only the business and tech- 
nical background, but all aspects of the 
candidate’s character, 


5. The “simulation” interview, a con- 
densed duplication of an executive's on- 
the-job experiences and decision-making 
situations. It pinpoints the abilities of a 
man, and unfailingly discovers the coun- 
terfeit, the misfit, the “problem” execu- 
tive. 

As a result, Einstein Associates can 
bring its clients a total evaluation. The 
report that comes to your desk is the 
most comprehensive you have ever seen 
—not a “resume” or “background” or 
“opinion,” but a meticulously-detailed 
analysis of character, abilities, strengths, 
advice on the best 
utilization of the man. And we're so con- 
fident of its professional accuracy, that 
Einstein Associates guarantees perfor- 
mance on a long-term basis. Terminate 
any recommended 


weaknesses, even 





within a 
year, and Einstein Associates will con- 


executive 


tinue the search at no additional cost. 

If you are in need of an executive, in 
any field, in any capacity, at any loca- 
tion, Einstein Associates can help you. 
Our method will lock the company door 
on counterfeits — and open it for the 
genuine executive your company needs. 
Even if you have no immediate problem, 
it will be worthwhile to get to know Ein- 
stein now. You can be sure that every 
communication will be held in confi- 
dence, as it has been for the many major 
American companies who have used 
our key. 

For more information, call or write 
Mr. J. Mare Savage, Executive Vice 
President, Telephone: (212) 867-8700. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017, 


Einstein Associates 
Personnel Consultants 







KEY MEN TO MANAGEMENT 


Will your ’69 color portable 
still be sharp in’76? 








Yes, if it’s 


SHARFP* 


Compare the Sharp color picture with any 
of the others and you might find that some of 
the others look just as good. 

Yes, they just might 

But will they stay that way? 

That's when Sharp becomes unlike the 
others. Sharp TV is engineered and built to 
stay sharp — rich, bright, true-to-life — for 
years to come 

And that's something to think about 

Even though a Sharp will probably cost 
you less than the others, the price of any 
color TV is more than a couple of dollars 
So you've got a right to expect the brilliant 
performance you buy today to last! 

It will if it's Sharp. Every model—from 


our 12 and 14 inch portables right up to our 
18 inch table model.* 

And even the styling of Sharp cabinets is 
long-lasting. Decorator-designed to look as 
good five, eight and ten years from now 

We know; we have over half-a-century of 
experience. Sharp pioneered radio and tele- 
vision. Sharp quality products are enjoyed 
all over the world. In 110 countries to be 
exact 

But one picture is worth 1000 words 
Especially if it's the longer-lasting Sharp 
color picture. At reputable stores most every- 
where. For one convenient to you, write 
Sharp Electronics Corporation, Carlstadt, 
New Jersey 07072. « Step 


Sharp's repair rate is much lower than 
_ the Industry's. Based on U.S. Chamber 


of Commerce TV-Radio repair figures. 
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Schenley Reserve. 


Elegant to look at in its stunning 





holiday decanter. 





Elegantly gift-wrapped in pebbled white 





carton with tri-color stripes. 





And elegant to taste, because it’s so ultra-smooth. 





Give it to friends and relatives on your list. 





Schenley Reserve. The Elegant Gift. 





BG PROOF + BLENDED WHISKY » 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - (C)SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. 





version of Heuvelmans’ book on the 


giant squid. 
THE ARTS OF THE 


A Burl 994 , 
i pe 


\ and, 224 


9.95 





if 


0) 


A rambling scholarly text does not en- 
lirely obscure the provocative charm of 
this subject or the interest of pictures 
showing alchemists’ tools and arcane 
symbols through the ages. Though al- 
chemists did seek to turn base metal 
into gold, the greatest among them pur- 
sued this process only as a philosophical 
paradigm for the refinement of the hu- 
man soul. Wealth might come, they be- 
lieved, but ambition for wealth was a 
deterrent to philosophic progress——a 
sound doctrine no more widely adhered 
to in their day than in ours 

BORN IN THE ZOO t 


> by Heini Hediger 
g Klage 141 pages 





and J Viking 


$8.95 





That old standby, baby animal pic- 
tures—but done better than ever, The 
gimmick is that all 56 here were born 
in captivity, and the preface is a hom- 
ily on how homey a properly run zoo 
can be. Fine for anyone who would 
like to be able to recognize the next 
gaur calf he meets. enjoys the spectacle 
of a hippo baby nursing under water, 
or flips for cute puma kittens—which 
greatly resemble Barbra Streisand 
WATERLOO: DAY OF BATTLE by Da 
1 Howarth. 239 pages 
95 


Atheneum 








For anyone remotely interested in 
the world’s most famous and most writ- 
ten-ubout battle, and how it felt to 
fight in it, this is undoubtedly the best 
buy of the year. A normal-sized vol- 
ume with a splendid text based on the 
personal accounts of 18 little-known par- 
licipants, it includes scores of pictures 
(some in color) as well as the requisite 
number of maps to help keep things 


clear 

MEDIEVAL CITIES by Howard Saalman 
128 pages. Braziller. $5.95 

More than 50 fascinating bird’s-eye- 


vieW engravings of I uropean ciltes (circa 
1500 and 1600), with every street 
church, wall, canal and house in its prop 
er place. A brief text takes up prob 
lems of the walled city—best summed 
up as urban sprawl in reverse 

AN EXALTATION OF LARKS by James 
Lipton. 118 pages. Grossman. $4.95 

With appropriately graphic, and oc- 
casionally very funny, antique engray 
ings to illustrate the text, the author 
deftly deals with the genesis (and some- 
times the subsequent exodus from the 
language) of more than 100 collective 






nouns (a gugele of geese, a pride of 
lions, a skulk of foxes, a labor of moles), 
most of which began in the 1400s in Eng 
land as precise terms of venery. Hap- 
pily, the collection has continued to 
grow during the intervening centuries 
a shrivel of critics, an unction of un 
dertakers (which, in larger groups, be- 
comes an extreme unction of under 
takers), and a swish of hairdressers 
Etymology has seldom been pursued 


with more charm, literacy or wil, 
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“We were talking about growth stocks 
and the name Hentz came up” 





H. Hentz & Co. +1 


Memt Ne York Stock Ex 


Maurice, the Chef 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


where you can savor 
his famous gourmet 
cuisine and enjoy the 
many conveniences 
of this near-to- 
everything loca- 
tion. Co re- 

lax in luxuri- 

ous accom- 
modations. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, 
call or write 


TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 © TELETYPE 222-0110 


se LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 





Pistieyland Hotel 


| ‘“FUNCONVENTIONAL 
| CONVENTIONS” 


| 616 air-conditioned rooms 
with private sun patios; Gourmet 
Restaurants; Golf Center; Complete 





and suites 





convention facilities; 27 spacious 
meeting rooms; 23,000 sq. ft. exhibit 
space; Heliport on hotel grounds; 
Free parking 
Monorail direct from Hotel 
to the Magic Kingdom 
RESERVATIONS: 
Anaheim (714) 535-8171 

r bles, MAdison 5-1369 





s Ang 





f Wrather Corporation 








department for free color 
tion at Disneyland Hotel, 


Please write 
brochure and informa 
Anahe Calif. 92803 
Name — = 
Address 

City 

State ee 














Sundays 
6:00 PM 


Mondays 
8:00 PM 








Wednesdays 
9:00 PM 








Saturdays 
6:30 PM 

















Every Night Is 


The New Adventures of Huck Finn 


Television's first live/animated weekly show right out of 
the pages of Mark Twain. 





The Beautiful Phyllis Diller Show 
Zany Phyllis cavorts with such guest stars 


Utd | i as Johnny Carson, Bob Hope, Sonny and 
Cher and others. 


Sundays 


Monday Night at the Movies 


Get set for such great films as The Apaloosa, To Kill A Mock- 
ingbird, and Charade. 


Julia 
Tuesdays Diahann Carroll stars in a heart-warming 


7:30 PM comedy/drama series about Julia Baker, a 
: young widow and her little son. 


The Outsider 


Darren McGavin stars as a hard-boiled private investigator 
in a swift-paced, sophisticated suspense series. 


The Name of the Game 

A 90 minute program featuring TV's first 
motion picture series linked together by 
continuing characters portrayed by Gene 
Barry, Robert Stack and Tony Franciosa. 


Adam-12 


A half-hour police series produced by Jack Webb and 
Starring Martin Milner and Kent McCord, a fast moving 
“Dragnet on wheels." 


The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 
Saturdays A spirited half-hour comedy series starring 
7:30 Pad Hope Lang and Edward Mulhare. 


Kup’s Show Following The NBC News Night Report 
Irv Kupcinet, nationally syndicated columnist, in a 314 


hour award winning program is host to stimulating per- 
sonalities and leaders from all walks of life. 





Chicago’s Number 


One Source for News! 








An intimacy 


to share 


Share her delights through the 
arified pleasures of REALITES. 
Each month, let us be your in- 
spired companion as, together, we 
explore a world that most people 
never discover. The world of 
greatness...where the arts are 
very much alive, and living is the 
highest art of all. 

Each month, REALITES takes 


you on an exciting quest. 


Pen and camera in hand, we roam 
the world with you as the ideal 
companion, Stimulating, engross- 
ing, entertaining—full of unex- 
pected information about all that 
is meant by that lofty and lovely 
word “civilization.” 

Won’t you share a year of excep- 
tional and enlightening friendship 
with us...and reward special 
friends and relatives? 


Realites 


“The Most Beautiful Magazine in the World” 





cece ese ao oa an ams sme nb eo 
I REALITES in America, Dept.12 l 
301 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 | 
j Seve s3 or more for a limited time only | 
1! | English Edition () French Edition | 
1 yeor (12 issues) $17 (regularly $20 | 
| Nome | 
| Address I 
I City State Zip Code I 
U Above subscription is o [J Gift [] My.own | 
1 ClPaymentenclosed. []Pleasebill me. ! 
ee 
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CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 
Pope Opera 


“It is the test of a good religion,” 
G. K. Chesterton once said. “whether 
you can make a joke about it.” 
ing by The Shoes of the Fisherman, 
Roman Catholicism is an excellent faith 
indeed. This saccharine Pope opera Is 
sober-faced and strait-laced, but it would 
be hard to imagine a parochial-school 
sixth-grader taking it seriously 





Judg- 


QUINN IN “FISHERMAN 
Give it to the Chinese. 


Where Morris L. West's bestseller 
merely strained credulity, the movie 
shatters it beyond repair, In Siberia, a 
political prisoner has been pardoned by 
Russia’s Premier (Laurence Olivier) af- 
ter 20 years in a slave-labor camp. The 
freed man is no ordinary convict: he is 
Kiril Lakota, a tough, Mindszenty-like 
Slavic archbishop. Lakota has been 
sprung because Russia and China stand 
ready to trigger an atomic holocaust, 
The premier, who just happens to be La- 
kota’s former inquisitor, is desperately 
gambling that the prelate can somehow 
persuade the world that the Sovict 
Union wants peace 

The long shot pays astonishing div- 
idends, In Rome, Lakota is named a car- 
dinal, and then, against his will, chosen 
Pope at a deadlocked consistory of the 
sacred college. Imprisoned anew, this 
time in an office that removes him from 
his fellow man, Pope Kiril walks in- 
cognito in the streets of the city. In the 
space of an hour, he proves that he is 
still a regular guy by hobnobbing with 








A specialized 
financial service 
for responsible 
people. 


Our new Loop office in Chicago is for people 
who prefer dealing directly with a financial spe- 
cialist — not a go-between for a loan committee. 

Here you deal with a man who understands 
the importance of providing the size loan that 
meets your needs. A man who knows speed 
may be vital. And that repayments should 
consider your monthly budget. 

We offer highly confidential personal loans 
of $5,000. More if needed. Less if that will do, 
And up to 5 years to repay. 

You can also arrange new car financing 
directly with us. 

And as our customer, you get a Commercial 
Credit Card which may be used to make an 
emergency cash loan up to $500 when away 
from home —at no charge if repaid within 30 
days. It’s like one friend helping another. 

Which is what our new office is all about. 


@, Commercial Credit* 


208 S. LaSalle Street at Adams Phone (312) 641-0242 
“A service offered by Commercial Credit Loans, Inc. 
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Introducing 
_ gift-wrapped gift-wrapped 
scotch. 
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Then we gift-wrapped the wrap. 


We gift-wrapped the scotch. 


It's really two gifts in one. 


First, it’s a fifth of fine 8 year 
old scotch whisky. The one many 
scotch drinkers consider the 
world’s best. 

And no wonder. Every drop of 
Martin's is a blend of Scotland's 
finest malt and grain whiskies. 
They're blended at full maturity to 
produce a character that’s both 
pleasing to the palate and smooth 
going down. 

Second, it’s a handsome glass 
decanter, with the look of crystal, 
that will be around long after the 
scotch is gone. 


It's the scotch that tastes as 
g00d as it looks. Martin's VVO, the 


only scotch gift-wrapped in glass, 
at no extra cost. 


Martin’s VVO Scotch 


DECANTER : FIFTH 





$6.8 Proof, Bienes Suotch Wreshy, lerperted by McKierson tiger Co NY NY McK, 1968 
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, 
First Savings Building, 425 California Street, San Francisco. Architect: John Carl Warnecke and Associates, San Francisco 


San Francisco’s First Savings Building avoids the bright life 


with PPG sunglasses. 


The First Savings Building is one of many new high 
rise buildings reshaping the peninsula skyline. From 
its dramatic columns of bay windows, this 26-story 
office building looks out on bright waters and cable 
car streets through PPG sunglasses: tinted windows 
that increase comfort by reducing brightness. 
The architects found PPG Sotarsronze® 
glass perfect for this sunny northern California loca 


plate 


tion. More demanding climates may require other 
types of PPG environmental glass. Like coated 


glasses and insulating glasses to keep you cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter. So you can cut air con- 
ditioning costs, lower heating bills 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* Ask your archi 
tect about it. Or write: PPG INDUSTRIES, One Gate 


way Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
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The incomparable Nikon F Single-Lens Reflex 
used by more professionals than any other 
Key to the world’s most comprehensive 35mm 
system. The earnest Camera tor the man in 
earnest about photography. Prices start at $306 


The new Nikkormat FTN Single-Lens Reflex 
with self-compensating thru-the-lens meter 
system. A distinguished member of the Nikon 
family. Uses the same superlative lenses and 
accessories as the Nikon F. For the man on the 
way up. Prices start at under $270 


The Nikonos Amphibian 35 takes pictures under 
water to depths of 160 feet without a housing 
Waterproof, corrosion-resistant, impervious to 
heat, cold, mildew, fungus — virtually indestruc 

tible. Under $160 with £2.5 lens 


The Nikon Super Zoom-8 Automatic Movie 
Camera with powered 5-time {1.8 zoom lens 
automatic thru-the-lens exposure control; thru 
the-lens focusing and viewing; variable speeds 
remote control: single frame; battery operation 
and, most ot all, Nikon quality. Under $270 


Too good to give? Maybe. Unless its someone you think 
the world of; someone who's known the taste of picture 
taking and loves it; wants to do more of it, only better. 


OTHER “GOODIES” FOR THE NIKON MAN 


The Nikkormat Autofocus Slide Projector with 
ultra-sharp Nikkor lens; new brilliant Q-I lamp 
automatic, manual and remote operation with 
rotary and straight trays; retractable power 
cord; completely self-contained. Under $180. 


The new Nikon Ultra-Compact Prism Binoculars 
in 3 magnifications (6x18, 7x21 and 8x24), all 
equally bright, lightweight and attractive. As 
bright in daylight and as sharp as the brightest 
glasses you can buy. Prices start at under $50 


While the spirit of holiday giving is with you— how about yourself? See your Nikon dealer, or write for turther information 


Nikon division/Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc 


, Garden City, New York 11530 (In Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., P.Q.) 





To those of you who 
never bothered to 
take Charlie Brown 


seriously: 












Here’s your chance to be a trend-setter. 
Try Bengal Gin. It goes great with peanuts. 


N THE BOTT 
AIN NE 


F. BY GENERAL 
JTRAL SPIRITS. | 


94 PROOF GRRRR! IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM ; 
WINE & SPIRITS CO.,N.Y..OISTILLED LONOON ORY GIN. 100% GF 




















hese Debenture: 
a group of de 
The offering is mad 










only by means of the official Prospectus 


$10,000,000 | 


Sun Electric Corporation 
5% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


Due October 15, 1988 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 















Prospectus describing these Debentures 
ness, Any of the underwri 
ed, who can legally offer th 
urities laws of your State 
you a copy 







in compliar 
will be pleased to give 





The Chicago Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis White, Weld & Co. 
Bache & Co, 


Incorporated 


Walston & Co., Inc. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


Hayden, Stone 


Incorporated 


Reynolds & Co. 





Robert W. Baird & Co. 


Incorporated 


Bateman Eichler, Hill Richards Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


incorporsted 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


November 12, 1968 


William Blair & Company 


Schwabacher & Co. Singer, Deane & Scribner 
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the ragazzi of Rome, exhibits his ecu- 
menism by reciting the Shema Yisrael 
in the house of a dying Jew, and out- 
does Dear Abby by cementing a bro- 
ken marriage. His ex-cathedra advice: 
Love one another. In his spare time, 
Pope Kiril befriends a radical theologian, 
Father Telemond (Oskar Werner), 
soothes the internecine squabbles of the 
Roman Curia, and ends the possibility 
of World War III by giving away the 
wealth of the church to the starving 
Chinese. 

The real star of the film is the Vat- 
ican itself. with its time-encrusted rit- 
uals and ancient, artistic treasures all 
faithfully reproduced in Panavision. But 
it has a respectable supporting cast. 
Quinn is an effective rough-and-humble 
Zorba the Pope. For a change, his fel- 
low actors—notably Vittorio De Sica 
as a volatile Ltalian cardinal and Leo Mc- 
Kern as a jealous one—do not look em- 
barrassed by their clerical robes. As 
Father Telemond, Werner appears un- 
commonly youthful for his 46 years; 
he seems fresher in each new movie, as 
if, like Merlin in The Once and Future 
King, he were living his life backwards. 
His role, unfortunately, requires him to 
do some pscudo-lofty philosophizing 
that sounds very much like a parody of 
Teilhard de Chardin—as it did in West's 
novel. 

Some sort of plausible ecclesiastical 
drama might have been made from The 
Shoes of the Fisherman; but too much 
of the script and too many of the char- 
acterizations are comic-book distortions. 
The Red Chinese leader is a strutting 
Yellow Peril who does everything but 
say “Die, Yankee dog’; it is incon- 
ceivable that he could be melted by 
any gesture of the Vatican. And David 
Janssen, as a TV correspondent cov- 
ering the Vatican, is even more awk- 
ward among the red hats than he was 
as a journalist with The Green Berets. 
Before the Pope straightens out her life 
Janssen’s wife (Barbara Jefford) accuses 
him of spending the night with a girl 
friend. “You really pick a helluva time 
to bring that up,” he says. “I'm on the 
air in 47 minutes.” 

At a time when Roman Catholicism 
is rent by internal rebellion and dis- 
sent, the church could use some aid. 
The Shoes of the Fisherman makes a 
pompous offering—and in the act of gen- 
uflecting, falls on its face. 


Bird in Flight 


There are only two ways to beat a cli- 
che: either make fun of it—or do it bet- 
ter than anyone else. Michael Sarne 
does both with Joanna—and thereby 


| makes the most dazzling directorial de- 


but of the year. 

His heroine (Genevieve Waite) is a 
Sassoon-style adolescent come down to 
London to study art. Soon artists start 
studying Joanna. She plays musical beds 
with every boy who rubs against her, 
makes friends with the world, and gen- 
erally lives without any of the con- 
ventional moral hang-ups. The trouble 
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Having-fun, being-fu 
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kinds than you'll find anywhere else—for beginners, exper | ow. Mi u Send for free Fun-Pak of vacation literature 

has more, for a meteorological fact, than almost any other 1 t land. Snowmot § + Michigan Tourist Council, Room 720A, Stevens 
tobogganing snowshoe katin rything going in w r. We've built a whole “ : T. Mason Building, Lansing, Michigan 48926. 
Civilization, with more than 80 ¢ tely developed wi rt 1 freeway vAMe 

where kept clean and clear. Come up and get out with your outgi y fora weekort 





MOET CHAMPAGNE 
in the uncompromising tradition of Dom Perignon 













ce 1743, we at Moét et Chandon have made our 
of Dom Peérignon, the monk 


eat ch ne. In fact, the \ 









> Dom Pérignor 


It’s gotta fit re 
and that takes time. &™ Es 
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But time we've had — to cut a pattern for her higher education. In fact, 
we've been doing just that for over 35 years. 


Higher education at the College of St. Francis is measured to fit the student... 
tailored through a curriculum designed to meet the needs of today’s young woman. 


With your own daughter in mind consider St. Francis with its 


@ learning program fitted to your daughter's style 

@ classic line of the liberal arts combined with professional training 
@ customized academic and social exchange with men's colleges 
B flair of living only 40 minutes from Chicago's Loop culture 


™@ vogue of a woman's college . . . suited to a young woman's taste. 
Help pattern your daughter's future by contacting . . . Director of Admissions 
| — College of St. Francis 


97 X\\ 500 wilcox Street 
\ ZS Joliet, Illinois 60435 
“aa ~—s«~Ph: (815-726-6228 
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Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 


be Coyetelttacs Mastecltraeletimastemyoelel 
for over a hundred years, 


Escape to Polynesia 


in San Diego 


We've taken a piece of the South Seas . . . and placed it right 

in the heart of San Diego's exciting Shelter Island, with its 

romantic vista of white yachts and breathtaking view across the 
sparkling bay, We've borrowed the South Seas atmosphere, too. 

Lush green tropical gardens welcome you to the quict of our beautiful 
heated pool. Smiling, thoughtful service makes relaxing easy . . 

and luxurious accommodations complete the spell. Blue seas and 
warm year-round sunshine, sailing, sportfishing, golf, superb 

dining, romantic old Mexico just minutes away ... no wonder 

sO many guests long to return, and do . . . to Half Moon Inn. 


for brochure and rates write: Miss Billy Riley, Halé Two, 
Hal} Moon Inn, Shelter Island, San Diego, Calif. 92106 
Phone (714) 224-3411; Telemax = LDW 








is that the freedom bag turns out to be 
a prison without walls, Pleasure is ev 
erywhere, but Joanna is nowhere, until 
she makes a commitment by falling in 
love with a brooding black man (Cal- 
vin Lockhart). The affair winds down 
to tragedy; mixed up with the Mob, he 
gets a long stretch in quod. Joanna, 
three months pregnant, goes back home 
to have his child 

The story is overly familiar, and Jo- 
anna could have been just another im- 
itative chronicle of a wounded bird, in 
the manner of Darling or Poor Cow. 
But Director Sarne, who also wrote 
the script, has given it purpose and in- 
dividuality by flashing back and forth 
through Joanna’s life, ransacking her 
dreams, exploring her past and minutely 
exposing the style of a swinger with in- 
ventive images that linger in the retina 
Not all of the film works. Its some- 
times derivative surface is equally in- 
debted to Jean-Luc Godard and sham- 
poo commercials. Even Edgar Guest 
would have been embarrassed by the lyr- 
ics that Pop Poet Rod McKuen com- 
posed to match his banal score. But 
Sarne makes his cast perform with the 
precision and refinement of a repertory 
company. 

As the amoral, wide-eyed girl, Gene- 
vieve Waite® is startling: she is one of 
the few new English-accented stars of 
the ‘60s who do not look or act like a sec- 
ondhand Julie Christie. Not especially 
prepossessing or crafty, she is totally 
free of mannerisms, as natural as some- 
one on a Chelsea sidewalk. Her fellow 
players seem equally and effectively 
plucked from real life. The best of 
them is Donald Sutherland, as a frail, tal- 
entless aristocrat, whose tentative wor 
ship of the Beautiful People is so well 
portrayed that it turns a bit part into a 


leading role 


A South African, she has been barred 
from re-entering her homeland because of Jo 


anna’s interracial love scenes 
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Their Alps.Our Alps. 


What's the real difference? We'll tell you. Impar- 
tially. Because we go to both. 


HOW DO THE SEASONS COMPARE? 

Roughly the same. Both the European and the 
American ski seasons begin in November and end in 
April. If however, you're determined to ski later than 
April, Spring skiing is available in both places. 
Crowds come during Christmas, February, and early 
March and Easter, so plan accordingly. 


SNOW CONDITIONS. 

Their Alps: the snow tends to be somewhat wetter, 
heavier. Our Alps: a tendency towards a lighter, more 
powdery snow. European Alps tend to pick up the sun 
slightly faster. This means the snow melts a little 
faster. It also means the weather is a little milder. 
Snow grooming, packing the snow for runs, is more 
common with our Alps. Their Alps, the way it falls is 
the way you ski it. 

LIFTS. INSTRUCTION. TYPES OF RUNS. 

Lifts. Their Alps: more cable lifts. This means 
more comfort. You're inside an enclosed car. It also 
means more waiting. Our Alps: more T-bars and chair 
lifts. Less waiting, also less comfort. 

Instruction. It’s on a par in the best resorts on both 
continents. At one time, Continental instruction was 
the best, but now Colorado and other U.S. ski resorts 
have many well trained American and European 
instructors. You'll get top instruction both places. 

Types of Runs. They tend to be longer in Europe. 

WHERE SHOULD A BEGINNING OR 
AN ADVANCED SKIER GOP 

That depends entirely on the resort. Both our 
Alps and their Alps have resorts that specialize in ter- 
rain for advanced skiers, and both have some that do 
the same thing for beginners. Most mix them. Taos, in 
New Mexico and Chamonix in France, are generally 
recognized as excellent spots for the experienced skier. 
St. Anton and Snowmass-at-Aspen have excellent 
slopes for beginners » , - 
and intermediates. 


WHAT ABOUT COSTS? 

This depends upon 
your taste. Ifyouchoose 
New Yorkas your start- _ 
ing point, they can be_ 
roughly comparable. 7 
TWA has tours to the 
Swiss Alps, round-trip 
air fare, hotels, and 
some meals, that start 
for as little as $388' for 
two weeks. $90 will get 
you one week in a good ® 
Oe OM) smart ae 





“heir Alps: 
Switzerland, France, Austria 


meals included, but not air fare. As for what you'll 
have to lay out for lifts, lessons and equipment rentals, 
the nod goes to Europe for lower prices. If you're de- 
termined to spend a lot of money however, it will prob- 
ably be easier for you to do so in Europe. 


APRES SKI. 
Here again, it depends on the resort. Your travel 
agent can be a big help here. Both Theirs and Ours 
offer some swinging spots. 


THEIR WAY OF SKIING. OUR WAY OF SKIING. 

It isn’t so much a style of skiing as it is an attitude. 
In Europe, the pace is more relaxed. You wake up to a 
leisurely breakfast, likely as not in your room. It’s 
quite acceptable to get on the slopes at 10:30, in time 
for one long run down before lunch, Lunch is not to be 
hurried. It can be 2% hours, after which you can get 
another long run in before dinner, which is apt to be 
long. European service is superb. Speed is not the end 
all. Comfort, enjoyment, is. A European waiter is 
proud of his profession. It shows. In our Alps the pace 
is quicker. Up early, quick hearty breakfast, out on the 
slopes before everyone else, get as many runs in as you 
can, quick lunch (or better yet, lunch on the slopes), 
back on the slopes all afternoon. The emphasis is on 
good, hearty, strenuous fun. Even the apres ski clubs 
will swing till dawn if you’re game. Of course, neither 
one of these attitudes is inflexible. You can always ski 
the way you want to in Europe or America. 


THEIR ALPS, OUR ALPS; WHICH ONE IS FOR YOU? 
That, in the final analysis, depends upon your 
temperament. We've put together a book you should 
read, “Ski the Big Ones.” It’s jam packed with tours. 
It’s yours free. From TWA, the only airline that can 
get you to where the best skiing 


is in Europe 
up 


and America. 
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TWA, Inc., Dept. 158 

PRO. Box 25 

Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10017 


Please send me a free copy 
of “Ski the Big Ones.” 
Name 

Address 
‘ City 


State 


TINCLUDES 14/21 DAY ECONOMY G.1.T. 
EXCURSION FARE FROM NEW YORK. 


eS lied 
Our Alps: Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Nevada, California 
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WM Wihirarominlnieieim 
the big hand and the little hand? 


Panasonic simply did away with 
them. This new Panasonic clock-radio 
permits you to read the time from a 
special digital clock. It gives you the 
hour, minute and second in digits... 
not pointing clock hands. No more 
clock hands to decipher at seven in 
the morning. Just the time, presented 
in clear, direct numbers. Ingenious 
...and useful. 

But telling time easily is just one 
of the joys of owning this set. Our 
good-looking radio is the other. 

This FM/AM clock-radio is 
strictly space age. That goes for 


performance as well as design. It’s all 
Solid-State engineered. No tubes... 
no heat. ..no drifting stations. 

And because we believe a 
clock-radio should sound great, we've 
splurged on a full-range 4” Oval 
Dynamic Speaker. 

Go to tune in your favorite 
Rieleloimetite@riticcileMs) mestehe) (em 
tired-Jooking knobs that used to stare 
at you, you'll be greeted with our 
all-new, slide-rule tuning roller. We 
did that to give you finger-tip precision 
for zeroing in on a distant station. The 
two built-in FM/AM antennas help. 


Meanwhile, back at the clock, 
some other important facts. You can be 
awakened by music or alarm buzzer. 
You decide. And for convenience, you 
can light up the clock and tuning 
dial by pushing a button. 

Also, our Model RC-7148 has a 
30-minute 8) timer that sings you 
to sleep with music you pick...then 
shuts up and off automatically. 

A nice way to doze off. 

Visit any dealer we permit to 
carry the Panasonic line. Just have 
remirtiteMeuomeckolele coetelemuleeliis 
the big hand and the little hand. 





PANASONIC. 


200 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 10017 


For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355. In Conn., 853-3600. We pay for the call. 











It happens every generation. 
The discovery of 


Old Grand-Dad. 


The up-and-coming generation is Who can blame them if they think tion cares that Grand-Dad costs more. 
making a discovery—uncovering the _ they're the first? Afterall,theirfathers They know Old Grand-Dad is head 
pleasure of drinking Old Grand-Dad. thought so, too. And neither genera- of the Bourbon family. 





Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 
86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond, 
Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, 

Frankfort, Ky, 








lt used to be lady 
you couldnt vote or earn 
or even smoke. 


But now youve got 
a slim cigarette 
all your own. 


NO No right to v Now you can vote and own 
\ 3 
VOTE * property. No right to the wage and earn and, well you ve come 
y ( earnea 1 1IONR Wey 
\ 


Dack when you 


Quea Chicago _ Daily Gribmre. FRA 


ctawholelotts do WOMEN’S VICTORY Won'ste 


. ew 
Now you can smoke SS 


\ wwnstairs, or even out of the 


use IF you please. 





‘ae .; 
/\nd now...you have a cigarette 
|| your Own Yo 1 have a right to your 


Qarette 
Virginia Slims are slimmer than the 
fat cigarettes men smoke. They're 


igarette 1 smoke 
tailored slim to fit your hands, your lips, 
And blended with 

the rich, mild Virginia flavor women 
like. Extra lone Light one up 





Regular or Menthol 





Virginia Slims. 
You've come a long way. 


